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When you head into the big woods this fall in search 
of deer, moose or bear, put your faith in ammunition 
that is made to machine gun standards, 








No buyers of ammunition are more exacting than the 
government experts who pass upon cartridges for 
military use. And most rigid of all are the standards 
required for machine gun ammunition. ... Rapid fire! 

. . As many as 1600 cartridges per minute fed in, 
fired and ejected — and they must function or the gun 
will jam. 


Western has manufactured hundreds of millions of 
rounds of machine gun ammunition. In every Western 
Lubaloy cartridge for sporting purposes 
you get the same manufacturing skill, pre- 
cision and inspection, the same patented, 
non-fouling Lubaloy bullet, the same 
strong Cases accurately drawn from brass 
made in our own mill, the same quality of 
powder and sure-fire, non-corrosive 
primers. 





WINCHESTER 


Model 54 





Model 54 Winchester is the finest 
bole action sporting rifle ever made. 
Balanced perfectly, it comes up like 
lightning and holds steady, without 
muzzle waver. Now fitted with ramp 
front sight and Whelen N.R.A. type 
stock. Chambered for .270 Win- 
chester, .30 Gov't. "06, .250-3000 
Savage, 7 m/m, 7.65 m/mor9mm 
cartridges, 
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Isn’t this the kind of ammunition you want to us« 





when you go out after big game? Open-point Ex- 
panding and Boat-tail bullets are two of the features 
which have led so many prominent big game expedi- 
tions to select Western cartridges. Western Lubaloy 
Soft Point bullets for the .270 Winchester, .30’06, 
.30’40 and .300 Savage are especially designed for 
deer shooting. The thickness of the Lubaloy jacket 
and the amount of exposed lead have been properly 
worked out so that the bullet expands properly in 
deer and similar thin-skinned animals. Lubaloy Soft 
Point bullets may also be obtained in the popular 
.30°30 Winchester and other calibers. 
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Interesting and helpful information for 

big game hunters will be sent free, on 

request. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
919 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N.J.; San Francisco, Cal 
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Accurate to 1-thousandth of an 
inch. 2-thousandths off is too far off 
for the Western standard. The 


Lubaloy jackets on the bullets of 
Western cartridges are 25 thicker 
than on ordinary cartridges. Extra 
strength to prevent stripping. Better 
ammunition - way through! 
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A staff of almost 2,000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed to this department. 





+? DEER TRAIL CAMP 


IN THE HEART OF THE BIG 
GAME aay FISH gegaray OF 
HE NO 





bet n tate 
Muski Ba: Walley Northern 
like Crappie Per ~ Fish 
' Batt Boa Hiking 
rriy with guide Phe lace 
\ ' 
uss ./ Ral to bring the fa y Not 
a rate this year 
Board and Room— 
! or 2 to Cabin—$4 day—$20 week per person 
3 or 4 to Cabin—$3 day—$i5 week per person 
$15 Per Week and Up 


Including—Eleetr I t I Liner Fuel 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATION EARLY AS 
OSSIBLE 


J. W. JOHNSON Bradley, Wisconsin 



































A Thousand Lakes and Streams! 
You will find plenty of 


r. oO IND. j oppor- 
ty for bait casting up here in rthern Wis- 
. We have musky, northern pike, pickerel 
‘ eyed pike, lar and small-mouthed bass and 
t times the so-called n fish can be taken on 
eae of the small bait 
Krom y r lette I ’ to tell what par 
ticular kind of fishing you a nterested in, also 
u do not tell if you will camp or wish to 
y at a resort o Il rea ‘ t recom! 
lake in particular, but if you get up into the 
! thern end of the state } 1 will be close to a 
kind of fishing and will have a choice of a th 
! lakes and streams to fish. I im! 
lakes will surprise you and there are 1 th 
ire not near a ad. To camp 1 fish these 
ikes you must of course have special equipment 
O. HH, Bauman. 


Muskies 
H., 


in Lower Peninsula 


OHTLO You have chosen well this 








eason ft Michigan offers much it e way f 
eation to those who enjoy fishing and hunting 
CO Ther is some excellent fishing north of th 
ME TRUE S its of Mack inac but it is not necessary to ) 
that far us a? want } ! ae he 
The unusual combination of : , ', eet ‘ 
a delightful family resort If you want vl and muskellunge g 
\ and good fishing Golfing. 1 can get it in the lower per » ™e ik 
‘ f muskellung I B Lake, Chel n ¢ nt 
CHIPPEWA womens : eye Banning se apse 
L IGE \ t these fish Bl k lake « t s ten th 
wv > Write Will Dormeyer | eof water Phere e also small-mouth 
| oe ] ” te sallin " 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis. Box 52. Booklet. ar a 3 “wage 
1 ts r 1 eltere $ make ssible oo 
7 — f y This the | k I k ‘ f n 
ED GABE’S aiaier adie ta eh aadilen, tunis thee 4 
! naller lakes th thern part of the 
Lost Lake Resort wer peninsula cont 1 musky  fishi 
s FINEST FISHING haw os great , ou can find plenty « sa eta enlace 
@ rn ind) wall-eved pike . trout A cabins, Nearly ill tl 2 i hern lakes are good 
e tion 1 < ¢ 1 +} { g ail bass fishing lakes Yass fisl s good any time 
@ food and bed f, bath ind saddle horse ifter June 15 or ! fall here.—Jan 
7 A splendid re t n Vilas nt (/ ( rt 
~~ For information and folders, write or wir 
@ ED GABE’S RESORT, SAYNER, wis. Ontario Lakes 
—— — — B. B. NEW YORK I ‘ | 
posed fishing trip, your 1 to the Lake of the 
y ; , | Woods lies through International Falls, across tl 
Le ourneau ‘ river to Fort Francis, Ontario, and m there it 
is about 50 to 65 miles to the fishing grout 
Spider f ake ‘Resort ther in the Lake of the Woods or Pipestone dis- 
t t 
INVITES you to one of Beau — a — ee ek ey oes 
Cases Mie Ghede a Pies keke ene Lake of the Woods in Covenatem. 16 9 
pe Pike, Trout and Mi ixkies. The best of huntin irge a lake for a stranger to attempt roamir 
in season. For informat t reation write or wire 1 on without a guide so would advise you 


Alex 'ine, epward, Wis. 
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ilities up hers 
North Woods 


—10 lakes and Ge 
FISHIN’ vives. 
thin easy w = Stee 
distance Our own Airport and snappy 9-hole 
Golf Course Excellent meals and comfortablk 
beds. Cabins or hotel 


Write for rates ay ted 


Mason Lake Resort Fifield, Wisc. 








Che Gayloud 


Hotel or residential facilities 
appealing cui 
location. Dail 
_ bath and dre 
ments m 


at Kenmore 
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Appeals to and their families 


LOS ANGELES 
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Born and Raised in Mexico 


“Hunt with Me’ 


500,000 Acres Hunting Reserve 
"Game Plentiful"—''No Hardships” 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Fall and Spring Hunting or Fishing 


GAME Bear—Black srown, Grizzly, 

Silver Tip, Honey. Lion, Deer, 
Pronghorn Antelope, Wild Turkey, Small fur 
bearing animals, Geese and Ducks. 

Special Trout and Bass fishing trips arranged. 
CHIHUAHUA HUNTING RESERVE 
Jarvis & Jarvis, Props. 

Paso del El Paso, Texas 


Norte Hotel 


PONSHE-W A-ING 


Resort MSCHEES AD __ Hotel 





I t f the finest little summe orts fr 
M igan, located on Crox iked Lake, nine t 
t of Petoskey, on U. 8S. Highway N 31 Wishine 
Bathing—Golf—Tennis. No Better Place . an 
Be Found For the Entire Family. Write - 


c. E. WOODRUFF ALANSON, MICH. 


MILEY’S LODGE 
on GRASS LAKE 








\ , Spot of Northern Michigan. Any kind 
f u desire! 
“all Your Family 
mn rousi with home enjoy 
Rg Bm gh Fagg Sng ey é, 
DALE J. MILEY BELLAIRE, MICH. 











Fall— Winter — Spring — Big Game Hunting in 


OLD MEXICO 


Jae I AR lion and bear trailing w 
; deer, turkey and wild hog ‘ el na 
\ wk ‘uarantee 1 to each lie ense Plenty of 
i geese and quail. Strean rout Ab 
y virgin territory. Address Bill  Faraswerth, 


X Bar L Cattle Co., P. O. Box 705, El Paso, Tex. 











Moose! ~ Moose! ’ Moose! 








Make a real hunt of it this year. Get back 
int r wh hunting és — g A t farther 
a difference in game conditions Write 


ANDREW A. _boDDS, Ghost River, Ontario, Canada 





























World’s Record Muskie Taken 
by Geo. E. Neimuthat ... 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS 
CAMPS 


Lake of the Woods — Kaktimiogamak 





—Height of Land 
The entrance to the wilderness where the best 
muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great north- 
ern pike may be had. Rustic camp—best of accom- 
modations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing 
at its best in October. Hunting Cruises and Canoe 
trips arranged. Moose, deer and bear hunting good 


at our outlying camps. Folder upon request. For 


further information write or wire. 


GEO. H.GREEN, Emo, Ont., Canada 











FISH and HUNT 


At YOUNG’S CAMPS in the Untouched North 











HUNT IN THE CASSIAR 


whe re the 


geoeed heads in 





WE OFFER you Wood Water, Fish, Game—in an 
unending wilderness Muskies, Bass, Salmon Trout, 
Northern Pike and Wall-eyes Moose, Deer, Bear, 
Wolves, Duck and Geese. Write or wire 
YOUNG S WILDERNESS CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods Country 
Emo, Ontario, Canada 
=aaleleenaneiod | 
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‘TORE PRIZE 
USKIES gies eater 


resort in the world. This statement is p onal b ry “the “Pielke 1% Stream” 
Prize Contests held over a period of 22 vears. The World's « 
record Musky was taken in the Lake Of The Woods last year 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
sous for the best fishing—Musky, Bass, Trout. 
Pike, Excellent Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting. 
Six camps. widely separated Cruisers and large, 
modern Houseboat for charter. Canoe trips outfitted. 
E. D. CALVERT Rainy River, 














Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in 


ALASKA 


eta mize —— Ko = Brown, Grizzly. Glacier. Black Bear; 
oe ep; Carib« Goat. Shots positively guaranteed. 
Alaska or sap neal Fe Sth year). 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 
Box L, Anchorage, Alaska 2 
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With Gun or Kodak 
of the world’s greatest hunting grounds wher 
Caribou, Sheep, Goats and Bear are found. We 
take you into new country which you explore 
game has not been disturbed by man, afford 
ellent opportunity for photographic work and 
season Special rates on summer trip 


Visit ome 
can 


in ex | 


for exploration and photography. We furnish pack horse 
all equipment and experienced guides. Best of refer 
ences. Write or wire for rates and reservations. 


GEO. B. BALL, 


TELEGRAPH CREEK, B. C. 








| H. CANAVAN, EMO, 


CANAVAN’S ISLAND ND CAMP 


Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


Camp located one half mile from the new_ Fort 
Frances and Kenora Highway, at Nester Falls | 
First class accommodations. also housekeeping cabins | 
Muskie Bass, Walleyed Pike, G. N. Pike Sepa- 
rate hunting camp where Moose and Deer are plenti- 
ful, also Lake Trout fishing. 





ONTARIO, CARABA 











D Speckled and lake trout 

in lakes and streams. | 

R N BASS Motor over good roads, | 
| I, 145 miles from Mont- 


Bungalows. 


WHITE DEER LODGE, R. F.D. No.1, 


real, 57 from Ottawa. 


Write for Circular 


White Deer, Que. 














ARE YOU COMING TO 
WASHINGTON 


to Start 
the Wheels of 
Your Industry? 


The Willard is your logical 
headquarters — across the 
street from Conferences on 
Codes and the $3,300,000,000 
Public Works Program Ad- 
ministration Headquarters, 


Ne 
WILLARD HOTEL 


** The Residence of Presidents” 
14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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plugs, and sometimes they will hit the spinners 
with live minnows. You can pick that stuff wy 
here when you come through if you desire. There 
are also maps obtainable which you should have 
on the trip, one being a small map that can be 
purchased for 25c and another is a large 
especially made for travelling by canoe that costs 


map 


$2.00. The maps show your routes and portages 
and in going into a country that is uninhabited 
a person should make sure that he will find his 
way out. 

Pipestone is reached by crossing Clearwate 
Lake, Quill and Link and then a short portage ir 
to Pipestone. This lake has a rocky shore line 
most of the way around it but with lots of bay 
and as a rule the lake trout are caught in the 
southern end and muskies in the northern. 

The other two lakes are best reached by way of 
Big Pine Lake then into Wigwam, going north t 
K by way of seven portages and south to Height 


] 


igh Marl Lake with only a couple of 


K is a much larger lake then H of L 

fished as much, it being only recently 

have plac od boats over there during 

, For a week’s trip I think that K 
would be more satisfactory and you would find 
that the fish would run larger.—H ney Brown. 





Please Be Definite 
UR Where-To-Go 
through the 


is operated 
assistance of many hundred 
public-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a 
certain section of the country. These 
personally reply to letters from our 
with regard to the districts in which 
specialize. Consequently, in order to deter- 
mine the staff member to whom inquiry 
should be forwarded, it is essential that it be 
definite as to territory, preferably dealing with 
not more than a single state or, better, with 
one locality or county. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best” general section of the 
for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 


We believe 


Department 


experts 
readers 
they 


your 


country 


is to which is the better. we ren 
der a service not elsewhere obtainable when 
we give complete and absolutely unprejudiced 
information on any district about which our 
readers may ask us. The thoroughness and 
value of the service we can give you is in di 


rect proportion to the definiteness of your 
question. Please make your inquiry as specific 
as possible and give us plenty of time in 


which to secure the desired data. 











A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 








HFree Serbice Certificate 
HIS CERTIFIES that I |E5 
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hax hyva\ivaxhYer) 


am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 


without charge. The copy |E} 
from which this coupon is ‘ 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—asasub- | Q 
scriber (indicate which). 4 
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Like He Looked 
win | Saw Him 


OVER THE SIGHTS!” 


. .. there he stood-head up, ones forward. 
nose reading the wind! And when I look at 
your perfect re gine of the LIVING 
ey of that big bull, the walls of my 
office fade away!...I see again the frost- 
painted aspens; smell fragrant coffee and 
sizzling bacon; see the faces of friends 
proved true on many a tough old trail.” 


Natural —Lifelike 


Jonas MasterCraftsmen are ARTISTS.They 
re-create NATURE. Trophies mounted by 
Jonasare natural and lifelike because they 
are mounted on MODELLED forms -sculp- 
tured to show every muscle; posed to bring 
out every variation of action exactly as it 
occurs in the /iving animal.... Into every 
mount, these men pour their skill and ex- 

erience with the loving care of an artist 
pasience over his masterpiece. That's why 
trophies are sent ps from thousands 
of miles away, by discriminating sports- 
men who want the very best. 


JONAS MOUNTS 


COST NO MORE 
—often LESS! 


Your trophies can have the benefit of this 
supreme skillat noextra cost/Youcanenjoy 
possession of the QUALITY of workman- 
ship that has won world-wide fame among 
noted big-game hunters and museums- 
without spending a penny more! Our beau- 
tiful new catalog tells all about it-shows 
everything. Famous groups,heads, life-size 
mounts and rugs-everything a - ortsman 
wants for home, den or office. 

TION, Jonas’ valuable FIELD GUIDE 
gives complete directions for the care of 
trophies in the field. BOTH these books will 
be sent to you absolutely FREE on request. 
Write for them TODAY! 


-RE FIELD GUIDE 


and CATALOG 
1024 


Broadway 
Denver 
Colorado 

















10,000 CAMP SITES 


The official Tourist Manual of the 
American Camp Association lists 
over 10,000 sites, giving the loca- 
tion and equipment of each camp. 


Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Outdoor Life Bldg. Mount Morris, Ill. 







































I—The gopher target as it 
jumps into place 
2—"‘Shoemaker up!" j3— 
Spectators examine the 
targets after the shoot 
4—A member of the Mt 
Morris Rifle Club says 
*‘Ready!"' Note Mr. Hale 
ready to pull the control 
5—Carl D. Shoemaker 
(left), secretary of the U.S 
Senate Committee on Wild 
Life Resources, takes time 
out for a smoke with Harry 
McGuire 6—Harry Mi 


Guire firing 





Scenes at the First Public 
Demonstration of the New 
Game-Target Rifle Sport at 
“Squireen,” Harry Mce- 
Guire’s farm near Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ill., July 16. Experiments 
conducted by OUTDOOR 
LIFE and the X-Ring Prod- 
ucts Co. in cooperation with 


the Mt. Morris Rifle Club 
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he Rifle Game of the Future 


as Arrived 


By Harry McGuire and vermin of all kinds. When he 


NCE more “something to write 

home about” has happened. 

Now that it has happened, it 

is SO simple, 18) logical, so natural a 
thing that one can only wonder why it 
wasn’t thought of ages ago. 

Back in the days when the rifle was first 
invented, chips from the old chopping block 
were stuck up in cracks in the weathered 
rail fence and used as targets. In the era 
of the long rifle, blocks of wood were 
knocked about as competition targets. Leg- 
end tells us that backwoodsmen used wild 
turkeys’ eyes and squirrel heads to practice 
on. Then came the bullseye and it has 
marked the limit of the rifleman’s inventive 
mind for generations. It is true that the 
advent of the pop bottle and tin can added 
zest to target shooting, either stationary or 
moving—but they have their limitations. 

The mind of the rifle-shooting clan seems 
to have been one-sided. As much as the 
manfacturers of rifles have improved their 
models, the rifleman immediately sets about 
to perfect each new gun. He changes the 
stock, the sights, the trigger movement and 
everything else that is changeable. Then he 
goes out, flops down on his stomach in the 
same old dirt and shoots at the same old 
target. To him, improvement in shooting 
meant only better guns, better ammunition, 
better sights and equipment. He forgot all 
about the possibilities of improving the 
target. 

The shotgun enthusiast started shooting 
live birds, continued with clav targets in 
imitation of game. From objects thrown 
into the air by hand to clay-bird shooting 
was a short and quickly accomplished step. 
Then came skeet—the perfected wing-shoot- 
ing game. I confidently predict that the 
new game we introduce in this issue will do 
for rifle shooting what skeet has done for 
shotgun shooting. 

Once more necessity was the mother of 
invention. Out of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation’s national headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., comes a new game for the .22 
rifle—a game that contains all the zest and 
thrill of actual hunting—a game that is as 
fascinating to the spectator as to the 
shooter, with this difference—it makes 
the spectator want to become a_ shooter. 


The game is simplicity itself, based on the principles of 
actual hunting conditions. When the hunter goes afield 
with his .22 he takes snap shots at squirrels, woodchucks 
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Firing 
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Scorer \A 
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Suggested layout of field. At 

exhibition on the McGuire 

farm targets were spread five 

yards farther on each side, 

per tentative regulations at 
end of this article 


For Conditions of $500.00 Prize Contest 
for Naming the New Sport See Page 7 


makes a hit, his game disappears by 

falling down. That is exactly what 
happens in the new game—the target sud- 
denly appears before the hunter, remains a 
few seconds and then disappears. If the 
shooter is expert he gets in a snap shot in 
those few seconds. If he makes a hit, the 
target drops out of sight just as killed game 
would do. If he misses, the target ducks 
out of sight—the same as a live animal 
would do, 

In order to shoot this game as developed 
at present by the N. R. A., it is necessary to 
have five targets that can be made to appear 
and disappear at the will of the one control- 
ling the targets. The targets are set out at 
different distances from the point at which 
the contestant shoots. These distances at 
present are 20, 30, 40, 45 and 50 yards. The 
diagram in Fig. 1 shows the location in de- 
tail. Notice the manner in which the tar- 
gets are staggered so that no two targets are 
in the same straight line from the shooter. 


HE Ovurpoor Lire staff was priviliged 

to give the first public demonstration of 
the complete targets and pulling devices on 
July 16 at my farm at Mount Morris. Ac- 
companying pictures show various aspects of 
the demonstration. It was supervised by 
W. Hale, head of the X-Ring Products Co., 
Peoria, Illinois, who are at present the sole 
manufacturers of the targets used in the 
new game. 

The Mount Morris Rifle Club, which is 
probably the best aggregation of rifle shots 
in northern I[linois, participated in the dem- 
onstration. 

Two adjoining hay stacks were used as 
the backgrounds. These caught practically 
all the bullets, but a few got away because 
the targets were spread the full 20 yard; 
apart at the outer end. My personal opinion 
s that on many ranges throughout the coun- 
try there will not be a backstop sufticiently 
afe and sufficiently wide to allow that much 
spread in the targets, and I believe that we 
are apt to standardize the game with the 
farthest spread of the targets closer to 10 
yards than to 20, 

At first the shooters doubted if they could 
handle the five targets in five seconds each, 


with no time for reloading between each target. As they 
got warmed up to the actual shooting, however, they found 
that the lack of an interval between targets made the shoot- 
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Above—Target’s up! Fire! This 
member of the Mt. Morris Rifle 
Club found telescope sight a 
disadvantage in the new game 
Right—P. K. Whipple of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE opens the experi 

ment on the McGuire farm 
He waits, left, while W. Hale at 
the control stand prepares 

to pull target 


ing sportier and more diff 
cult, and that they could, by 
being alert, manage to eject 
and load satisfactorily with- 
out any time between the 
elevation of the targets. The 
base is a very dark blue which 
distance as_ black. 
itself is lead-alumi- 
color, and shows up as a 


Later it is 


hows at a 
The target 
num 
light grey. 


~ 


expected 


that a more striking color, such as 
red, may be adopted for the targets. 


The present difficulty in using this color is 

to be painted on and the paint chips 

as the shots strike it. Such improvements as this will nat- 
urally be part of the evolution of the sport as it spreads in 
popularity. 


H" 7 piss e 


the first scores made at a public demonstration 
outfit. If you bear in mind that most 
expert riflemen you will realize how 
should also be 


ese shooters did not know what 


i€ complete 
of these shooters are 
sporty the shooting will prove to be. It 
pointed out, however, that tl 
the game was like in advance, and had no advance practice. 
With later practice these scores were improved. 
Targets Hits 









J. Franklir 15 7 
Il. McGuire. 15 6 
|. Towns 15 6 
P. Barnhizer 15 5 
C. Towns, Jr. 15 at 
Below we have a Fd . a a ‘ 
single unit with | R. Wallace. 15 + 
three different F. Michael ..........15 3 
targets To the ; " . 2 
right is shown j E. Frawert 15 2 
thecontrol stand | P. Whipple 15 2 
for the complete i as : ne 
set of field tar- } C. Shoemaker......15 2 
gets. It folds up | 


and its shipping 
weight is 40 Ibs. 





Two the shoot. One 


officiate for 
handles the targets and the other keeps score. 


men 


These officials are of the utmost importance 
to the success of the game. They should work 
side by side, in close touch with each other at 
all times because their duties overlap, as will 
be explained later. 

Any number of contestants may 
For convenience in keeping score and han- 
dling the game, the contestants are divided 
into squads of five. Each man has 
shots, three at each of the five targets. 

Eventually certain rules and practices will 
come to be standard and regulation tourna 
ments held which will be governed by these 


“ 1 


ne 
rules. The great difficulty in the way of the 


1 
| 


compete. 


hniteen 


nation-wide spread of sporty rifle shooting 
games has been the lack Ot a cel tral al 
thority and the lack of ideal target 


The latter deficiency has now been 
remedied. As for the first, there 
is little doubt but that Or 
Lire and the National Rifle As- 
sociation, cooperating : 
and rifle ex- 





arms companies 

perts and clubs throughout the 
nation can standardize the rules 
and procedure  sufhcie SO 
that scores made in ent 
parts of the country and 
properly attested, will be a 


cepted at headquarters. 

There are two main viewpoints 
to take on the game—shooting in 
tournaments and just shooting for 

fun. We are interested in bot! 
viewpoints but particularly wish to 
ve our attention to the angle which 


: ] “1 
includes everyone who uses a rifle. 
From this viewpoint the game seems to 


have endless possibilities, all of which no 
doubt will later have a direct bearing on tour- 

naments. I personally believe that this game is going 
to fascinate the duffer much as the highly-touted “trained 
rifleman.” 

The target which is standard to date works with springs 
enclosed in a drum, the drum being fastened onto the back of 
a strip of angle iron. The target is of sheet metal, 
to represent an animal and is made to go up or down by 
working the springs with a wire. The angle iron is driven 
into the ground so that the target faces the point from which 
the rifleman shoots, leaving the target high enough to be 
seen above the grass. At present these targets » on the 
market at a price of $6.00 for a single unit, $25.00 for a 
regular set of five. A control stand for a single unit costs 
$2.50 and for the whole set of five, $15.00. 

To set out the targets, great care should be taken at tl 
beginning. First comes the choice of location. I want to 
emphasize that good sportsmanship and common sense de- 





t 
mand a location which 
will eliminate all dan- 
ger of stray bullets 
causing anyb dy or any- 
thing the slightest dam- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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00 In Prizes for Naming the 
New G T ifl 
ew Game-Target Rifle Sport 
. 2 
Open to All—No Restrictions on Entry 
OUTDOOR LIFE announces total prizes of Townsend Whelen, the world’s foremost au- 
$500.00 in merchandise for naming the new thority on rifles. Then think up a good name 
rifle sport which it is backing in cooperation _ for this new, exciting sport and send it in. 
with the National Rifle Association. FOUR BIG PRIZES for a little brain-work on 
° " > ri ~a sp ~ | eee Si 2S 
ee $300.00 = ae of American a a - 
° th onor of naming a game that promises to do for 
2nd Prize ......................$100.00 “ebsites ditdher I 
} ' rifle shooting what Skeet has done for shotgun 
3rd Prize........ ‘iting Sa é aa . 
shooting. Preliminary names like “Snap Shoot- 
4 ize $ 25.00 . » “eDt L: ” en, : —_—" 
ith Prize ............ 7 ing,” “Plinking,” “Poodle Shooting” have been 
Read the accompanying article by Harry Mc- proposed, but they seem to fall short of the 
Guire, editor of OUTDOOR LIFE, er by Cel. mark. 
ete Seeseecseseeesesescessescesscssss 
” ENTRANCE BLANK 
° . . . 
Ru es + « « as Prize Editor, 
ra OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1 Use entry blank clipped from this page. No more than one name may be seneueed on one a Sir: Mt. Morris, Tl. 
entry blank. Then write a statement—of comment or suggestion—on the new sport. is statement £ oe : ; ee ” 
may be long or short—it will be considered by the judges only in the case of a tie, or for deciding my prong og pe name for the new game 
2nd, 3rd and 4th places. THE NAME ITSELF, NOT THE STATEMENT, IS MOST IMPORTANT. The ,° . 
statement may be put on a separate sheet attached to the entry blank if you choose. P Oe Oe ee ae ae Te ; 
9 The names of the judges will be announced in the next (October) issue of OUTDOOR e Herewith is a statement of comment or suggestion 
LIFE, and the winners will be announced in the December issue. on the new sport: 
* 
3 No employee of OUTDOOR LIFE or of the National Rifle Association is eligible e 
for a prize. Y i ; i iia 
4 In case another name than one submitted by an entrant in this contest is finally rs 
chosen by the committee, THE FULL AMOUNT OF THE PRIZES WILL BE 
PAID TO THOSE ENTRANTS WHOSE NAMES THE JUDGES CONSIDER NEXT IN 
MERIT. In the event of a tie for any prize, equal prizes will be awarded to ae 
the tying contestants. rs Ny 
The prize-winners shall select the amount of the prizes in merchan- rs —— 
* . . * 
dise advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE. ” a + Yom 


No entry will be considered which reaches the offices of OUT- Pe 
6 DOOR LIFE. Mt. Morris, Illinois, after midnight, October 5, 1933. # City and State 
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he New Erain Rifle Shooting 


A Glance at the Future of the New Rifle Sport 






By Townsend Whelen 


OR some time the National Rifle Association, the 

arms and ammunition manufacturers, and certain in- 

dividuals interested in the promotion of rifle practice 
have been making a careful and thorough study of the 
conditions prevalent in rifle practice and the use of rifles 
in the United States. This study has also been partici- 
pated in by the Arms and Ammunition Department of Ovut- 
pook Lire. The indications are clear that we are entering an 
entirely new era in rifle shooting, characterized by greatly 
increased interest and entirely new methods and 
thoughts. It is time that we, as patriotic citizens and as 
sportsmen, should take cognizance of this new move- 
ment, and do our best to encourage it. 

The study referred to has indicated that opportunities 
for the use of the rifle on big game in the United States 
are very rapidly decreasing. Our big game is disappear- 
ing, except in a few localities not accessible to the 
majority of our sportsmen. Open seasons for big game 
shooting are being greatly curtailed everywhere. The 
sale of big game rifles and ammunition has fallen off 
greatly. The average sportsman of the future will have 
little opportunity for this grandest of all sports, the 
pursuit of big game with the rifle in an unspoiled wilder- 
ness. 

But this fact has in no way stilled the desire of our 
red-blooded American youth to own rifles, and to be 
proficient in their use. Although big game hunting may 
be beyond the reach of most of us, yet the lure of it, 
and the need for protection 
of our homes and institu- 
tions, are impulses which 
make us regard the rifle as 


the king of weapons, and 
rifle shooting as the most 
manly of all sports. In fact 


this interest today is not 
only unabated, but is in- 
creasing greatly, as statis- 


in this position does not show. 





Left—The target mechanism, with gopher target down. 
Right 
appears in position for the shot. 
showing shooter and puller in experiment with single target 


tics show. It is evident, however, that it is changing to 
sports very different from big game shooting and the 
military target shooting of the past 


Thus in Ovurtrpoor Lire alone, figures show that five 
years ago the major interest of its readers was in big 
game rifles and shooting, while today at least seventy- 


five per cent of inquiries relate to target rifles, small 
game rifles, and arms of this nature. 
During the past two years there has been a tremen- 


dous increase in the organization of rifle clubs and in 
small bore rifle shooting. Take one state alone, Con- 
necticut, which two years ago had only two or three 


active clubs. Last winter they held a small bore com- 
petition in which over seventy-five active and prosper- 
ous clubs participated. Each club had a large member- 
ship. It is in connection with this movement that I want 
to address the readers of Ovutpoor Lire particularly. 
For many years we have had rifle clubs in this country. 
The most successful ones, numbering several thousand, 
are affiliated with the National Rifle Association, and 
for many years they have been conducting local, mail, 
inter-club, and national matches in more or less formal 
shooting at bullseye targets. At the present time two 
needs have developed in connection with the new blood 
that is coming into the older clubs. 

The first of these problems is, “Where can a rifle range 
be had?” One enthusiast writes in, “If we form our 
club, where can we practice?” In 
tomer about to purchase a 
asks the salesman in 
the retail store, “If I get 
this rifle where can I shoot 
it to try it out and become 
proficient with it?” Nine 
times out of ten, we are 
sorry to say, the person to 
whom these questions are 
(Continued on page 36) 


another case a cus- 


rifle 








Target 
The gopher target as it 


Below—Photo by Col. Whelen 
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The author's 
best gaur 
head, 86inches 
around the 
horns from 
tip to tip 
across the 
forehead 


By 
W.S. Thom 


(Imperial Police, Retired) 


HERE is in my opinion no more dangerous animal 

to be met with in the jungle, except a wounded tiger, 

than an old bull gaur, or bison, standing from nineteen 

to twenty-one hands at the shoulder. He is indeed 
the largest of all the “Bos” tribe in the world, larger in fact 
than the biggest cart horse that was ever foaled. Woe betide 
the sportsman who, when following up a wounded bull gaur, 
fails to stop him in his charge, as with head down he comes 
tearing along at from thirty-five to forty miles an hour bent 
on annihilating anything in his path. 

Gaur stand higher in Burma and as a rule have finer heads 
than are obtainable in India proper. The true bison is the 
American animal, so to 
speak of the gaur as a 
bison is a misnomer, al- 
though for the purposes 
of this article I shall 
refer to him as a bison. 
In color an old bull 
gaur is almost jet black 
with yellow stockings. 
The forehead is ash- 
colored, the eye pale 
blue and the _ body, 
which exudes an oily 
sweat, hairless. There 
is no animal other than 
the rhinoceros. which 
avoids man’s proximity 
more than the gaur. 
The banting (Bibos 
sondaicus—in Burmese, 
“tsine’), the true wild 
cattle of Burma, is usu 
ally found nearer vil- 
lages than the bison. | 
have heard some sports- 
men refer to the bant- 
ing or tsine as being 


more dangerous than 
n (gaur) when 


nded, but this has 
been my experience, 
I suppose I have 





unting Ihe 
ig Game 
of Burma 


most men in India or Burma. The tsine is not of course 
found in India proper at all. 

lt is more dangerous to follow up a wounded bison than 
a wounded tsine, though the latter is certainly quicker and 
more wary. It is always better to have a rifle which burns 
a big charge of cordite and which propels a heavy bullet than 
to use a small bore rifle on one of t' ese large animals. Many 
men who are no doubt good shots advocate the use of small 
bore rifles such as a .318 Excellerated express or a .400 bore 
and so on. One military officer whom I met in Rangooa 
many years ago before the war, and who had done a lot of 
shooting in Somaliland, swore by a .280 magazine Ross rifle. 
He had not had any encounte:s, of course, with solitary bull 
bison or tsine, still in spite of my objections he would insist 
that the .280 Ross rifle was a good enough weapon for any- 
thing. But it is not what a weapon will do on, certain oc- 
casions, it is what it will do on every occasion, and a good 
“big ’un” is always better than a good “little ’un.” In Burma 
one has to deliver, often at close quarters, a knock-down 
blow in heavy jungle. Nothing smaller than a .450 cordite 
rifle burning 70 grains of cordite should in my opinion be 
used on large dangerous game such as elephant, bison, tiger 
and tsine. Rifles of .470 or .500 caliber burning cordite are 
also good weapons, not to speak of a .577 cordite rifle burn- 
ing 100 grains of cor- 
dite. You usually aim 
behind a bison’s shoul- 
der in order that the 
lungs may be perforated, 
or at the neck, where 
the shot is immediately 
fatal if the vertebrae 
have been severed. The 
brain shot is a difficult 
one, especially when the 
animal is facing one 
with its head thrown 
up, moreover one is lia- 
ble to damage the horns 
if the bullet strikes eith- 
er of them. It is always 
well to shoot fairly low 
when aiming behind the 
shoulder of a bison, as 
a novice might be de- 
ceived by the size of the 
dorsal ridge, a_ shot 
through which only 
causes a temporary col- 
lapse of the animal, 
which often rises to its 
feet afterwards and 
makes off again. 

If you are charged by 
a bison the only thing 
to do unless you can 














las many encounters 
both varieties as 


The bull, shot by the author in the Myitkyina district, which was minus 
his tail and blind in one eye. The two elephants standing behind were 
for carrying the author's baggage 


make certain of your 
shot, or in case you can- 
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not retreat behind the trunk of a tree, bamboo clump or rock 
in time, is to throw yourself on to the ground at full length 
and chance the beast overstepping you when passing you in 
his stride as happened to me on one occasion. Usually he 
cannot pull up until he has overshot you, usually by twenty 
or thirty yards. An old bull bison has such a short, thick, 
massive neck that he is generally unable to lower his horns 
ufficiently to be able to pick up and toss a human being lying 
flat on a level piece of ground. To think of escape by run- 
ning when charged by a bull bison is to court almost certain 
death by being tossed in the air. 


TEVER approach a bison that you may have floored if his 
eyes are closed and there is an occasional flicker of the 
eyelids or ears as this means that he is not dead. It is only 
when the eyes are seen to be staring wide open and still that 
you can assume him to be dead. Many men have been sud- 
denly attacked and gored to death through coming too 
near a seemingly dead animal. Always bombard the 
hody with sticks and stones from a safe position before 
approaching too near, or administer a final coup de grace 
in the shape of another bullet through the head or neck. 
Some years ago when out shooting bison in the Tavoy 
district, Burma, along the upper reaches of the Tavoy 
River beyond a place called Mi-jyaung-hlaung where i: 
large morass of hot sulphur springs is to be found, I hail 
an unpleasant experience with an old bull bison which 
nearly got me. We—a Karen hunter who gloried in the 
name of Maung Ba Han Tha, and I—had just struck the 
trail of a solitary bull bison. It was raining at the time. 


4 


A bull gaur being disembowelled by the wild hill people of the Arakan 
hill tracts, Burma, preparatory to being cut up and divided among the 


author's porters, hunters and servants 
and dried in the sun. It then keeps for months 


lhe tracks led into a thicket of low dwarf bamboo jungle, 
into which we cautiously pushed our way, the noise of the 
falling rain on the bamboos drowning any little noise we 
made. It was impossible to see more than eight or ten yards 
ahead of us, so dense was the jungle. Ba Han Tha had a 
smooth single-barreled 8 bore breech-loading gun burning 
8 drams of powder and carrying a heavy spherical bullet... 
1 was armed with a double 8 bore rifle which took a charge 
of 10 drams of powder and a heavy conical bullet. We had 
not gone more than twenty yards into the bamboo when | 
caught sight of a motionless black patch about the size of a 
large saucepan not twelve paces off. I did not hesitate a 
second longer than was necessary but fired into it at once, 
as the beast seemed to me to be suspicious and was standing 
stock still listening. There was a crash on the report and 
away went the bull making a terrific clatter as he smashed 
his way through the bamboos at a fast gallop. 

Now came the exciting time. I could not tell of course 


where [ had hit him but we were in duty bound to follow. 
here was a certain amount of blood spoor on the ground 
and, judging by the height of the smears left by the wound 


The meat is generally smoked 


as the animal 


on the surrounding bamboo stems and leaves 

forced its way through the jungle, I appeared to have hit 
him too tar back on the body, in the intestines. A bison shot 
through the intestines, as one can understand, is a devil it 
carnate for at least four or five days until peritonitis sets in 
and woe betide the human being who, unarmed, approache 
him at any time within that period. 

After following the animal for two miles or so we lost 
the tracks, whilst no blood could be seen on the groun 
Bison often have a thick layer of fat under the skin, espe 
cially about the beginning or end of the cold weather whe: 
they are generally in good condition, and one would be su: 
prised to see how little blood escapes sometimes from 
wound of this kind which often closes up, thus setting uy 
internal bleeding, which of course makes it much worse fo1 
the poor brute, especially if he drinks water. However: 




















A solitary bull bison that charged and went 
over the author, then returned and charged 
again, but was brought down at the author's 
feet 


just at this juncture, as Ba Han Tha and I were 
separated about thirty paces, casting around most 
anxiously for the tracks and blood spoor of the 
bison, which had been going up wind all this 
time, as most wounded animals generally do to 
get the scent of those following, there was a loud 
crash and before we had realized what was hap 
pening the wounded bull was charging straight 
down upon us at a great pace. There was no 
time todo much. The bull in its mad determina 
tion to get one or the other of us just missed 
Ba Han Tha by about a foot, he having jumped 
to one side behind a tree. I had nothing to get 
behind. As the bison approached I threw myself 
onto the ground on my right side, clutching the 
heavy 8 bore rifle with my right hand. The 
animal took me in his stride, crossing over my 
legs. I could almost have counted the black 
hairs on his wet, jet-black muzzle as he shot 
over me. I remember wondering at the time which foot 
would come down on me and why the brute did not stop to 
gore me, for it did not strike me at the time that he had 
missed me and that he was traveling at such a high rate of 
speed that he could not possibly pull up. 


I WAS on my feet again and around like a flash for, afte 
overshooting me by some fifteen or twenty paces, he 
pulled up on his haunches, scoring the wet ground with hi 
hoofs for nearly four or five yards in the mighty efforts he 
made to pull up, and wheeling round, came back at me again 
[ fired my first shot somewhat hurriedly as he turned round 
This shot, as I afterwards discovered, gave him a nasty 
flesh wound in the side of the chest without either damaging 
him or reducing his pac2 in the slightest degree, and he 
almost on to me—within three or four paces, in fact— 

my second shot got him fair in the center of the neck 
after ploughing a hole clean through it, found a re 
place in the animal’s stomach. The shot which smashed 
vertebrae crumpled him up at my feet like a sack of pot 
dropped out of a cart, for he collapsed onto his head, 
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after turning a complete somersault, rolled over and lay mo- 
tionless with the exception of a slight tremor here and there 
and after uttering one low, long-drawn-out bellow. 

I had thrown the 8 bore rifle from me immediately after 
firing the second shot, intending to make a bold bid to get 
out of the way once more. It was certainly most thrilling 
while it lasted—too thrilling in fact—and I must admit I was 
shaking like a leaf from the excitement when it was all over. 
The bull, when he collapsed, fell with one leg over the dis- 
carded rifle. In the heat of the moment I quite unjustly 
cursed Ba Han Tha for not firing at the animal as it passed 
over and came back at me. I was quite wrong, though, in 
doing this as he explained to me that it was quite impossible 
for him to fire either when the bull was passing over me or 
even when it was coming back at me, for fear of hitting 
me, as I was in the line of fire. Moreover, as he reminded 














A portion of a herd of wild gaur eating earth 
and drinking the brackish water at a salt lick 
They eat earth and partake of the saltish 
waters to rid their intestines of worms A 
photograph of this description is rare 


me, he had never fired a gun of this description 
before and was unaccustomed to its use. My 
first shot, I found after holding a post-mortem, 
had hit the bull in the ribs on the right side and 
had found its exit on the opposite side. This 
animal would most certainly have hunted Ba 
Han Tha or myself as a terrier dog would hunt 
a rat, had I not got him. 


IS HORNS measured seventy-nine inches, 
tip-to-tip outside measurement and across 
the forehead (the fairest way, in my opinion, to 
measure the horns of the bibos tribe). The girth 


ab 
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I immediately made the Kachin climb a neighboring tree 
to see what had happened. No sooner did the Kachin begin 
to make a rustling noise in his ascent of the tree than the 
bull rose to his feet and came blundering along in my direc- 
tion to try and get at me without, however, knowing my ex- 
act position as I was still, as | afterwards discovered, on his 
blind side, while the wind was in my favor. I immediately 
inserted another cartridge into the chamber of the rifle and 
let drive at him again. He collapsed again not five yards 
away but as he was struggling hard to regain his legs once 
more, | finished him with a third shot which got him in the 
neck. The bullets from the first two shots had each made 
their exit on the opposite side, taking a large amount of the 
contents of the stomach with them, which showed that the 
bullets had mushroomed properly. These soft-nosed bullets 
set up beautifully when the cartridges are fresh. The shock 

of the bullet on impact when the bull was floored on each 
occasion must have been tremendous. His tail had probably 
been bitten off short in some encounter with a tiger, 
which had probably damaged his right eye at the same 
time. The animal’s horns measured eighty-six inches 
from tip to tip of the horns outside measurement across 
the forehead and were beautifully corrugated, as can be 
seen from an inspection of the photograph. 


[F MY readers will not be bored, I will relate the result 

of one more encounter | had with a solitary bull bison 
which very nearly ended my career. I was out for a 
Christmas shoot in the Thayetmyo Yomah Mountains 
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A fine solitary bull gaur shot by the author in the wild region of the Arakan 


of each horn was nineteen inches. Aill tracts. Some of the hill people inhabiting these regions may be seen 


Once I shot a very fine old solitary bull bison 
near the Pidaung plain in the Myitkyina district, 
3urma, which was blind in one eye (its right 
one) and minus its tail. He was a real old stager. The 
picture of this bull shows him lying at the feet of two tusker 
elephants I had out with me as baggage elephants on that 
occasion. When I was following this animal’s tracks on foot 
one morning at 8 o’clock it looked to me as if he was head- 
ing for the railway line with the intention of crossing it and 
entering the Pidaung plain in the vicinity of the deserted 
railway station of Hopin. I was following the bull armed 
with a single-barrelled take-down .577 Westley Richards, 
which took a charge of 100 grains of cordite. I was accom- 
panied by a very good Kachin tracker. We were nearing the 
railway line, carefully picking up the tracks and keeping our 
eyes and wits about us, when I suddenly caught sight of the 
bull coming back on his tracks, having evidently been dis- 
turbed by some coolies coming along the railway line. We 
met at about fifteen paces. I happened to be on his blind side, 
i.e., on the right of him, and as he passed me I let him have 
a shot behind the shoulder. I had opened out a fresh tin of 
ten cartridges with soft-nosed bullets that morning. On re- 
ceiving the shot the bull collapsed into some short “theké” 
grass used for thatching the roofs of houses, some four to 
five feet in height. 


standing behind the dead animal, ready to cut up and distribute the meat 


with a brother Police officer, F. C. A. by name, who was 
then District Superintendent of Police of Thayetmyo and 
who has since “gone West” like many other old pals of mine. 

We left camp in different directions, each accompanied by 
his own hunters. I went westwards into the Yomah hills 
accompanied by my favourite hunter, Maung Tha Yauk of 
Kadaing village, Mindon Village Circle. A finer specimen 
of an Upper Burman hunter I have never met. A., not being 
much of a climber, skirted the valleys below in search of 
elephants, a large herd of which, with several fine tuskers, 
was reported to be in the vicinity. I reached the top of the 
water-shed of the Yomah range of hills after some three and 
one-half hours of steady climbing. Here the jungle came up 
and ended abruptly on either side of the top, like a park at 
home. It was all open undulating country with short grass, 
whilst ferns and wild flowers abounded. A magnificent view 
was also obtainable of the surrounding country and in the 
evening the broken coast of Arakan, with the sun shining 
with a golden shimmer on the sea as it began to sink in the 
horizon, showed up beautifully to the west; whilst in the 
east the steamers creeping slowly up the Irrawaddy River 
from Rangoon to Mandalay were (Continued on page 35) 
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he Second Muskie 


By Arthur H. Carhart 


VERY sport has its high goal. Big game hunters 

prize the tiger skin, Kodiak bear pelt or head of a 

big bull moose and the moment that goes with it. A 

fellow who has bagged such a trophy in a sportsman- 
like manner can figure he The fisherman who 
lands a big marlin, sailfish or tarpon in salt water, or record 
bass, steelhead, salmon or muskies in fresh water is a top- 
hand angler. Among all fresh-water tackle busters, His 
Royal Stripes, the “Tiger” Muskie of the Mantraps, seems 
to hold high spot. 

When we threw sundry rods and lures into the car and 
headed from Denver for Minnesota, we had two objectives 
in visiting the Mantrap Lakes. First, to take a muskie; 
second, to take a good one on a nine-foot, light-rigged trout 
rod. Oh, sure, that was a crazy idea. But I’d handled an 
eleven and one-half-pound northern pike on a five and one- 
half-ounce, nine-foot trout fly rod. Once that light tackle, 
high-sport business gets into your blood you just go around 
with light tackle looking for lunkers. Until you’ve had one 
of the big boys to the side of a boat on light tackle you've 


“belongs.” 


not tasted the highest flavor of fresh-water fishing. After 
you have, you become a hopeless addict. 
Anyone who knows his muskies will mention the Man- 


traps northeast of Park Rapids as one of the places to go for 
‘em. Starting with Buck Lake and extending southward 
are Bad Ax, Mantrap, Upper Bottle, Lower Bottle, Stocking, 
Emma, Big Sand, Little Sand, Clausen, Shallow and Belle 
Tain. This group of lakes offers several unique features 
besides big muskies. It is a self-contained series; the outlet 
from Belle Tain to the Crow Wing chain to the southward 
is underground through sand strata. It is ideal, therefore, 
for muskie pasture; they can be kept on their own range. 
Good spawning grounds are located in most of the lakes. 
The first muskies taken were known as “Sand Lake 
trout” before being identified as muskellunge. No adjacent 
waters contained this species. Nearby lakes must have been 
stocked contemporaneously with Mantrap waters, eons back, 
before the Mantrap outlet was closed, but unknown forces 
killed out the breed in these other waters. Very likely an 
other kind of fish, a late-comer, a spawn-eater, got 
these other waters, but didn’t get into the 
closed Mantraps. So the continuous links of 
muskie-stocked waters that would have shown 
what route the muskie followed to get into 
Mantraps were broken, and this protected 
isolated sanc- 


here 


nto 


chain of lakes became an 


tuary for His Royal Stripes. 


ERHAPS one of the most important 
Mantrap features for the fresh- 
water trophy-seeker is that to date 
there are no northern pike here. 
One is not constantly getting 

heart failure over the strike ot 
a northern thinking it may be a 
muskie; nor is one brought low, 
after catching a twenty-pound- 
er, by an expert proving it is 
not a muskie but a big northern 
pike. If you get a strike, or a 
hig ‘un of the pike family, it’s 
Up to the present 


intro- 


a muskie. 
the local people have not 
duced northerns in these lakes 
and they 
will continue this policy. Big 
bass, blue-gills, crappies, white- 
fish, inland herring (which 


good anglet s hope 


Sie—a ‘‘muskie sort’’ of a guide 


seem to form the principal food of the muskie), are all pres- 
ent, but only the muskie group is of the Esox tribe. 

The day we reached the Mantraps it was sunny and warm 
for mid-May. We looked forward to good early muskie 
fishing. The next day it rained; and it kept it up with th 
greatest rainfall they had had for years. Characteristically, 
everyone said it was “unusual.” Lakes high, thunder in the 
air, roily water over the bars, white water to buck, usually 
going and coming—that was the weather. But in spite of 
this, early the first rainy morning I hit it out with “Sie” 
(W. V.) Seybert, the muskiest hombre in northern Minne 
sota, and Herb Hurd, one of the oldest fishing guides on the 
Mantrap. 

“Start at Buck Lake and fish the chain through,” said Sie. 
But, gosh, he didn’t know we were staying only a week, and 
that we would have rain every day we fished. Anyway, we 
hit at it, rain or not, for Sie said, “Can’t tell a cussed thing 
about muskies; any day’s their kind of weather. You think 
he’s just another big pike. You'll find different. He may 
hit any t-me, or not at all, or he may merely show you a good 
time by chewing up your plugs.” 

“Fights like a big northern pike?” I 
of the light tackle project. 





ventured, thinking 


66 E DOES not,” declared Sie. “I’m not underrating the 
muskie, understand, but for outright tackle-busting 
the northern stands high; pound for pound he’s more viciou 
than a muskie. It’s the muskie’s weight and his headwork 
that makes him hard to take. <A northern will fight hand- 
some, jumping and raising general tophet, but a muskie roll 
like a ’gator, gets the line under his gills, and then—goodbye 
line, so long muskie.” 

That rolling business seems to be their trick. One after- 
noon we saw a big fellow just lazily turning over on the 
surface, apparently in play. “They don’t bite when they 
roll,” said Sie. 

Tops of white waves were breaking on Bad Ax as we 
pulled across toward Buck. There is a shallow channel 
between the two so we dragged the boat into Buck. Wind 

came; Bad Ax had such rough water we couldn’t have 


~~ fought back if we had wanted to; rain poured, even 














the slicker that Sie had couldn’t turn it, and alto- 
gether it was that kind of a day. 
“Any time,” said Sie optimistically. “Just any 
moment now, and we'll get a strike.” He 
sounded like a _ he-Pollyanna predicting 
a strike in high wind and_ thunder 
shower. 
By gosh, that’s what happened. <A 
little male muskie, a good eight 
pounds of striped fight, lammed 
into the natural pike-finish plug 


I had been trolling. The mus- 
kie jumped, clipped the top of 
a wave, kerplunked, dived, 
came up to shake his head, fell 


back, and 
shore. 
“Keep that rod at forty-five 
degrees,” yelped Sie above the 
roar of the storm. “Keep up 
the tip!” I was that, 
but he has the habit of yelling 
that at every fisherman he 
takes out; it’s the difference 
between keeping a muskie on 
and losing him. Afterward 
Sie told me of many a muskie 


started for the far 


= 
ino 
daoing 
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that was lost because line got slack just at the fatal moment 
so the big fellow could shake loose the lure. It was habit 
on my part to keep the tip up, line taut, for that is trout 
technique, Rule One. 

In one vital respect the muskie is different from a north- 
ern—he is slower, more choosey in his hitting, hits about 
as hard, but he fights more with his head than a northern— 
literally and figuratively. More like a rainbow trout. A 
muskie will come into the air shaking his head, and if hooks 
are set lightly he'll pitch ’em. A northern will fight all over 
the lake; a good muskie, says Sie, will fight all his battle in a 
ten-foot circle, rolling in an effort to gill-cut the line. 


HE hooks on the wobbling minnow weren’t set so heavy, 

and our boat was pitching like a rodeo brone when the 
eight-pound male hit. Even if he’d wanted to Sie couldn’t 
have got into deeper water to fight it out. There was high- 
pressure turmoil all over the lake, and away we went to 
beach the boat and the muskie like a fellow beaches a big 
rainbow when a landing net isn’t handy. 

This was my first muskie. I’ve played big northerns, 
plenty. I’ve even joined in arguments about their relation- 
ship to the muskie. Even with all the discussion that 
has been printed, there are people who still 
think a muskie is just an extra-big 
northern, or as radically believe 
they are not related closely 
it all. Once you see a 
Mantrap muskie, strip- 
ed with tiger mark- 
ings, you hardly 
have to count oper- 
cle rays or ex- 
him for 


amine 

scale patterns on 
cheeks and gill 
covers. He’s mus- 


kie, no mistake. 

We pulled in, 
‘rossed the narrow land 
o Carl Hansen’s White 
Birch camp on West Bay of 
Big Mantrap, hung up the muskie, 
wolfed lunch, then got ready for the 
next lake of the chain—and the second muskie, the 
one we hoped would be fifteen pounds taken on a fly rod. 

When I tackled the northerns of Basswood Lake on light 
tackle my rod was identical with the one OutpooR LIFE gives 
as a premium. I was going to bust it, take a picture, relate 
how “the big one” did up the tackle—a good story—you 
know, ‘“He-smashed-the-tackle-but-I-got-him” stuff. The rod 
performed too well; I fell in love with it during the twenty- 
eight and a half minutes it took to land the northern, and I 
pared it to do good service in other days. But for the Man- 
trap muskies I had a rod I was willing to pit against Old 
Ironsides, Charley or Scarface, the three big, often-hooked, 
never-landed, named muskies of Mantrap. This rod is the 
new high quality seasoned Tonkin cane of a well-known 
tackle concern, weighs 714 ounces, and besides the good 
wood in it, this rod has a thread of chrome-vanadium steel 
right down the center that should give it the necessary back- 
bone for a fly-rod fight against anything in fresh water. 
Trying it one day on northerns in Skunk Lake just over 
five miles from Mantrap, I’m sure it’s the thing for the fel- 
low who wants to use light tackle for the big ones. That 
rod, eighteen-pound test line, my best level-winding reel, a 
No. 2 half-brass, half-nickle spoon, part of the time with a 
white bucktail, part with a double ganged red bucktail—and 
this spoon alternated with a hooche-kooche sort of a red and 
white bait with a long bacon rind fitted to it, or with that 
natural pike wobbling minnow in various patterns—was the 
rig we used in going for that second tiger-striped fellow. 
Sie calls the particular spoon I used and that wiggler pork 
rind set-up his two muskie “gambling cards.” 

Just as we started from the White Birch camp that first 
day Sie called my attention to the fact that the muskie from 
Buck Lake was dripping blood from his tail and fins, 

“Hang a northern up until he dries and he’ll not do that, 
said Sie. “A muskie hung up that way will get red in the 
fins in twenty minutes. They’re a different fish, I’m tellin’ 
you.” 





” 



































Above—Sie all set 

“4 , to travel. Left— 

The eight-pound 

muskie from 
Buck Lake 


> 
ail 
I'd not argued this 
hut Sie seemed to insist 
on making the point. 
It kept on raining; we kept 
on fishing. 
Two days later it still rained; we stiil 
This time on Home Bay of Big Mantrap. 
the south shore, looking down into the water 


fished. 
Trolling along 
where the bass beds showed black against white sand, and 
not expecting anything except more rain, Sie let out a 


whoop. He had a right to. A big one had hit his lure. 
Three vicious tugs; then slack. Sie cussed magnificently 
but the muskie was gone. Shortly afterwards a big-mouth 
hit the Wiggler on my line, the fly rod arched, and Sie 
sighed as he turned the bass back; it was a nice one and it 
had shown good fight, but that bass hadn’t realized the Min- 
nesota season doesn’t open until June 21. Anyway, he proved 
that steel-cored rod as a nice thing for bass-flying. 


W! FISHED Lake Emma, Lower Bottle, then Stocking. 

Coming back we got caught in a rain unusual because 
a violent vacuum was created by falling water and it was 
difficult to breathe. 

“This,” said Sie as water cascaded from his nose, chin 
and whiskers, “reminds me of back in 1922. It rained so 
hard the muskrats drowned. If this keeps up I’m climbing 
over the side of the boat to the bottom of the lake so I can 
dry off a little.” 

On the last day at Mantrap waters, we’d been trying for 
trout on Gulch Creek which flows into Kabekona Lake which 
drains in turn into Leech Lake. Kabekona, says Sie, is one 
lake with everything for freshwater fishermen; brook and 
brown trout, lake trout, muskies, northerns, deadheads and 
“no-see-ums” [a tiny pestiferous fly, so named by the In- 
dians]. It rained on Gulch Creek, as usual, but then cleared 
a little and we decided to have one last, grand try at a mus- 
kie in Buck. It was now or never so far as this session on 
the Mantraps was concerned. 

Even with rain pouring we kept up an amiable conversa- 
tion and I learned about muskies from Sie. He declared 
that no spear-point hook could set in a muskie lip with the 
whip of a trout rod but that a fellow could set it, perhaps, 


with a hollow point. He raised (Continued on page 36) 


























ROM THE junction I had the rear half of the 
coach to myself while the wearisome local train 
jolted along through a landscape that was almost 


wintry in its severity. Outside there was nothing 
to please or hold the eye. Trees lifted still, stark 
branches against a pale evening sky and there was 


little warmth anywhere in the succession of flat 
lands, low hills, valleys, woods and _ fields 
that met the gaze which I lifted occasionally from 
my book. 

It was that indeterminate period that lies be- 
tween daylight’s end and lamplight; gray beneath 
the cold sky and vaguely unfriendly. Villages 
sat glum and stolid in the gathering dusk; there 
seemed to be a self-centered haste about the pe- 
destrians on street and road which shut out the 
world and made me feel alien, alone. Every few 
miles a small station brought the train to a grinding 
halt and a passenger or two would alight and 
be borne away quickly. Only the train dallied, to 
do an errand or two in shunting and fill the still, 
crisp air with clamor. 


shallow 


Shortly the quick, late-November night fell. 
Lights winked on in the farmsteads along the 
track. And it seemed that the darkness was far 
more friendly than had been the wan twilight. 

An hour dragged by. We were well down the 
Maryland peninsula by now and soon the train- 
man paused genially by my seat to say, 


“Next station is yours. | hope you have good huntin’. 
They tell me they’s lots of ducks on the eastern sho’ 
this vear.” 

| thanked him and gathered my gear together as the 
engine whistled for station. It was a very small 
station and the train paused briefly. I thought the little 
building deserted at first but in a moment a squat, 
cheery-faced emerged from the shadows and 
greeted me with a tug at his cap. 

“Station-wagon down de platfohm a piece, Cap’n suh,” 
he said. “L’'ll bring de bags.” 

I found the station-wagon and the darkey appeared 
in a minute or two with my luggage. We rattled out 
of the station yard and on to a paved road. Soon we 
left this and turned due west. There is some magic to 
a gunnerman in a dirt road, perhaps because it means 
open country; that towns and all they imply are being 
left behind. The night closed around us. 


the 


negro 
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ed-Legs Are Comin’ In 







rims of the ruts 


The 


It was actually growing frosty. 
on the narrow road were upheld by stiffening moisture 


within them and our wheels drove through with a cu- 
rious rasping sound. I did not find it particularly warm 
in that open station-wagon, dressed as | was in city 


clothes. However, my discomfort was submerged in 
the anticipation of a cheery fire, a good drink and a good 
dinner, and the stark landscape was an excellent foil to 
heighten my appreciation of these things. 


HREE-QUARTERS of an hour later or thereabouts 

we swung into a gateway and up a long avenue of 
bare linden and maple trees. Abruptly we came upon 
the house, a white house of the double-front variety, 
with here and there a window framing the glow of soft 
light. Just beyond the house, with the aid of the star- 
light, I caught sight of wide water. 

We drew up at a door to which broad, easy steps led. 
I got down from the station-wagon stiffly, followed by 
the colored man, Jim, with my luggage. The door 
opened before I could knock and my host, jovial, ruddy- 
faced, kindly, stood in the doorway. In an astonishing- 
ly short time I was seated beside a roaring fire, a tall 
glass resting comfortably on my knee. 

“Ducks?” my host was saying, answering my query. 
“We've had, amazingly, thousands of ducks around 
here all summer. They raised their young in their newly 
adopted home and showed every indication of satisfac- 
tion in the change. The well-known ‘oldest inhabitant’ 
again comes forth to state that within his memory no 
such condition has existed. You know, the abundance 
of ducks all summer long was entirely unprecedented; 
enough to suggest a radical change in their nesting 
habits.” 
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By A. R. Beverley-Giddings 


A fine flock of red-legs came by, long necks outstretched 


“Have you had good shooting since the season 
opened?” I asked to pin him down. 

“Fair,” he answered honestly. “There are lots of 
ducks around but they’re mighty wary. You know what 
kind of blinds we use down here—a platform on pilings 
out in the water, covered with brush. I think the birds 
soon get to know these blinds. The darn things do 
look artificial out there by their lonesome. But that’s 
a condition of shooting on the Sho’.” 

We went in to dinner and if you never have had the 
experience of an Eastern Shore dinner in the game sea- 
son then I[ really feel for you. A good savory soup, 
oyster pie, roast black duck with rice and gravy, cur- 
rant jelly, green peas, candied yams, beaten biscuits 
piping hot; luscious, plummy puddings, or cakes; fra- 
grant, steaming coffee. And much good conversation on 
shooting matters. 

My host was a Marylander—if that is the correct term 
—as was his father and grandfather before him. His 
pleasant farm, it had been called a plantation at one 
time, was not far from the Virginia line. He had the 
whole of a peninsula of some four hundred odd acres. 
On one side was a broad river joining the bay at the 
peninsula’s tip; on the other side the wide, wind-swept, 
incurving Chesapeake. The surrounding water has been 
long noted as a favorite haunt of the fat black duck and 
the succulent canvasback. Oysters and crabs and the 
flavorful terrapin are there in abundance; fishing is 
excellent; the woodcock and quail shooting is unde- 
niably good. Almost everything a sportsman could 
want. No wonder he clung to the old place though his 
offices were in New York and kept him away from home 
far more than was acceptable to him. 


HAVE known and loved the deep South for years. 

[ have written extensively about the charms of 
Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida. Yet, I must 
confess that the tidewater countries of Maryland and 
Virginia have a great fascination for me. They have an 
attraction peculiarly their own. Delightful old double- 
fronted houses look out on wide water and back along 
pleasant avenues of fine trees; fields are fertile and there 
is a palpable feel- 

ing of abundance. 


‘ era re wal eas There is, too, that 
23 ' - indefinable charm, 
that leisureliness, 


that time for pleas- 
ant pursuits which 
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speaks of a cultured, genial people. 

My host and I were informed that night by a passing 
neighbor of the bad weather “making” to the south of 
us. Gales were lashing the Atlantic seaboard just be- 
low; we could expect some of this boisterous weather 
by morning. Nothing makes duck shooting so good 
as a stiff wind and a lowering day. In all probability 
restless uneasy flocks of waterfowl would pass us all 
morning long. My host—I shall call him “the Judge” 
for the good reason that he isn’t one—was delighted. 

3ut he frowned at my light 16 bore. 

“Have you ever shot a 10?” he demanded. 

“Occasionally,” I replied. 

“Well, you’re going to in the morning,” he said with 
some grimness. “You can take that pop gun along if 
you wish but you’ve got to have something with more 
push to back it up. This isn’t pocket shooting where 
birds fly into your lap as they do in Louisiana.” 

“All right,” I agreed meekly. “Bring on your 10,” 


IM, lighting my fire at 4:30 o’clock, awakened me 
the following morning. I asked him sleepily about 
the state of the weather. 

“Raw, Cap’n suh,” he replied. “Dey’s a col’ wind and 
some rain. Waves kickin’ up a little.” He paused until 
the flame took hold of the kindling, then added: “Brekk- 
fus done be ready when y’all get dressed.” 

I waited until the fire was roaring lustily in the chim- 
ney when I roused myself and dressed before its warmth. 
My host passed the door and bellowed in approved army 
fashion, “Shake a leg, Captain!” I knew that he was 
merely working off his exuberance, because we had plen- 
ty of time. I went downstairs and we breakfasted leis- 
urely. 

From the gun case, after we had finished, I selected 
an English 10 bore double made by a well-known Birm- 
ingham maker, who specializes in wildfowl guns. It 
had twenty-eight-inch barrels, a straight stock with 
measurements not deviating much from my own gun, 
and though it must have weighed over eight and a half 
pounds, yet it was so nicely balanced that I did not 
find it unwieldy. I looked, too, with some approval on 
the anti-recoil pad. Shooting the heavy loads that my 
host insisted upon made the pad very welcome, as I was 
later to prove. The Judge, who tipped the scales at an 
even 200 pounds, took up a ponderous weapon with 
thirty-two-inch barrels and patted it affectionately. A 
gun of that size and weight would have left me a crip- 
ple at the end of the day. It was a 10 bore right enough 
but it looked to me like a punt gun, 

We put on our hats and coats and walked out to the 
kitchen where Jim was awaiting us with a pair of eager 
Chesapeake Bay dogs on leash. I have had little expe- 
rience with Chesapeakes so | welcomed this opportunity 
for a better acquaintanceship. They were upstanding, 
powerful dogs, sere-grass in color, and surprisingly 
gentle, docile and affectionate. 

“This is a young dog,” the Judge said, handing me a 
leash. “I think he’ll stay with (Continued on page 54) 
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E HAVE long eared, black- 

tailed jack rabbits, which 

correspond in size and fleet 

ness to the English hare, but by preterence we who 
live in the wide open spaces of our flat, short-grassed West- 
ern country, course coyotes, 

These grey-haired, thick-skulled, speedy demons, similai 
in appearance to wolves, only smaller of size, surpass the fox 
in their canniness. When caught by dogs, they put up 
a battle. Thus, such a course as one after coyotes has an 
ending with just enough verve in it to have made the run 
worth while. 

For this sport, we use (as the accompanying photographs 
show) fleet greyhounds, the same breed as those used in 


ired Coyote 


By Leon V. Almirall 





Above—The coyote remembers an urgent engagement elsewhere 


Left, inset—The ever-wary, cunning coyote on guard 


England and Ireland for coursing 
hares. Pure-bred registered dogs ot 
this breed are preterred to “cold 
bloods”; that is, dogs which cannot be registered in the grey 
hound registry books because their breeding is uncertain. 
Years of experience with both varieties of dogs, as well 
as with this sport of coursing coyotes, has proved to us that 
the better the blood strain of the dogs, the surer they are t 
have the necessary qualifications for this form of coursing 


They must have not only their usual speediness and keer 


sightedness, but they must also have courage and stamina, 
for this foe which we pursue is no gentle one, such as the 
hare or jack rabbit. 

Russian wolfhounds and Scottish (Continued on page 49) 











oursing 








A happy dog and a tattered coyote at the end of the chase 
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S FAR as I know, listened. Then down the 
buck fever has no trail came the doctor, evi- 
scientific name, dently in much haste. 
nor is it recog- | i © \ ] Cr Though he was walking, 

nized by the medical pro- Il had a feeling he was 


fession. Perhaps that 1s 
why the doctor had per- 


ready to break into a run 
at any moment. As _ he 


sistently denied, during By came up to me, I noticed 


the first week of our stay 


he was pale—a_ peculiar 


in the mountains, that William Monypeny Newsom yellow tint. He was 


there was anything real 
about it. “It’s just plain . 
bunk,” he said. “Why should any healthy man dissolve 
into nervous hysteria in one form or another merely at sight 
of a deer? As far as I’ve seen in my own practice, I don’t 
believe it is possible.” ; 

And his opinion is worth having, for he has held down 
several big positions in the medical end of the police de- 
partment of one of our largest cities, besides being well 
known in private practice. Now, as we stood together at 
the foot of the ridge, I looked him over. He stood nearly 
six feet in his hunting rubbers and probably weighed a 
hundred and ninety, though he looked heavier in his thick 
woolen clothes. His blue 
eyes looked squarely at 
you. He was enjoying his 
first deer hunt immensely. 


trembling so that I could 
see the rifle shake. He 
started to speak—hesitated and stopped—tried again, 

“A d-d-d-deer!” he said as if he had made a great dis- 
covery, “and I d-d—don’t b-b-believe I t-t-touched him.” 
He was stuttering. I offered him a cigarette and his hand 
trembled so he had to wait a few moments before he could 
light it. Now he was turning from pale to a light pink. 

We went to investigate. When we had gone a quarter 
of a mile he stopped. 

“Here is just where I stood,” he said, “and there by that 
bush is where the deer was—a big buck came out from 
behind that bush.” The distance was not over twenty-five 
vards. Fifteen feet to the 
right of it was a sapling 
birch with the top broken 
— and hanging. It was fresh 








He shifted the rifle from 
his shoulder to the hollow 
of his left arm. “I’m go- 
ing up the ridge to the 
spotted trail and follow 











The Stampede 
H. M. RALSTON 


cut, with the mark of the 
bullet plainly visible. As 
he had missed the deer by 
fifteen feet there was no 
use looking for it. I looked 
for the empty cartridge 


that out to the river and ff HE ig 
y : ght was black and gloomy and the cattk lled » ; 
back to camp that way,” UZ) pent pie opt 7 i one = case but could not find it. 
he said. “Will that inter As each flaring streak of lightning the velvet blackne | marae . » 
fere with your plans?” killed. 4 ss—ET’S sit down,” I 
“Not a bit,” I told him. f a the we thunder rolling on from hill to I { said, “and you can 
I °¢ = And the madly bawling cattle from a moment fright are st j I] . } : ] ° d 
“p , shoot, come i ne F te me what happened, 
put iz you sho e ; As the punchers ride around them the gleaming phosphor Did the deer r Fe ye 
back this way. I ll come On the t ing 1 of horn tips glimmer thru th bh] | id the deer runa ter you 
1 ! ( ws om t B rie . a { Boa . we a 
up to meet aa = we ll Flicker, quicker come the flashes, lighting up the painted 4 = fe first ~~ : t 
ry inc 1e deer to- buttes, 4 _ord, no. e jus 
try to find the : — PA he — ie 4 a just 
eether, Sometimes they Then the drumming, humming patter of the rain on hairy 4 stood anc ooked at me, 
aren’t so easy to locate — { said the doctor. “I had an 
eae , . Crash! a green and riving slayer blasts a sturdy asp« ree 4 : . 7 : 
even when they are hit eas ie . an a i la A awful time to get that 
bd rm ne ca nadiy < er r i ite a r “ 
hard.” He nodded and | Phav'ce offt Like sitcandina phontene, seening allies dlces 4 cussed safety — -* 
watched him swinging to ground could shoot. I thought 
along the trail. And the roar of pounding hoofbeats swell the booming flood Y he’d run at any moment.” 
ie of sound. “Why didn’t you shoot 
T H \D ° 1 t] sates Stabbing flashes split the darkness as the cowboys’ trusty again?” e ked. 
i rained the nigh seit again: as ; 
before but when it Crack before the frantic cattle, slowly turn the leading ones He looked very sheepish. 
° “ ” as ‘ seen 
cleared at daylight, Octo- Tensely sinewed, lean flanked cowboys fiercely fighting for Well,” he said, “I just 
+r stepped for j , each gain, couldn’t remember how to 
ber tepped forth with het Lithe and active, wild eyed ponies, short tails streaming ‘k the acti TI 
most delightful best—crisp g ctaitngtarie wol le action. 1e 
and sunny. I sat down on “Ty yi yip!” the yelling punchers. There! one’s down before deer rng bigger, every 
a log. On such a morn- the hord minute and I couldn’t seem 
ing it is pleasanter to hope Shudder! shudder! in the blackness ‘til a glaring yellow sword to take my eyes off him— 
Page eee will come to vou Shows a black tailed yellow mustang carries double for his load and | kept feeling for the 
~ Saved and savior voiceless ever that’s the cowboy's code paper ° ° i ’ 
: c . action but it just wouldn’t 
pean age ge to me Slowly turn the rushing cattle, now they're running in a ring work for me” peti 
lor them. en, as usual, Slower, slower drum the hoofbeats; hoarse voiced punchers si: i VO O . , 
a cocky red squirrel in a ! Flashes dimmer, rolling thunder dies away toward the west How long did he stay 
spruce discovered me and Bunch ‘em easy, easy, easy, now they're coming to a rest there looking at you? 
“ . “ec . 
came down the opposite Punchers lolling, slickers open, ponies drooping heads to Seemed to me it was 
side of the tree telling all ground, — i an hour—though probably 
Storm is over, bullfrogs croaking and the herd is bedded ¢ a couple of minutes would 


and sundry in listening 
distance what a curse | 
was to the landscape. Per- 
haps he is right, I thought. 
lf | were a red squirrel, | 
would feel the same way. 
A little white-footed mouse 
attracted my _ attention. 
He should have been fast 
asleep at this time of day. 
Perhaps the rain had kept him indoors last night. I 
could see his pink feet and the light streak along his tail, 
as he popped here and there looking for seeds. I was 
thinking how much better I could hear if I had ears propor- 
tionately as large as his, when there was a shot from the 
ridge. Evidently the doctor had gone into action. 

I arose to listen. One shot only. That might mean any- 
thing—or nothing. Perhaps five, perhaps ten minutes I 





cover it. It wasn’t till 
after he walked away that 
| could make the action 
work. Then I threw a 
new cartridge into the 
chamber—but it was too 
late.” 

I glanced at the bolt of 
the rifle, standing beside 
us against a sapling. The safety lug was in a position to 
shoot—not turned to “safe.” I picked up the rifle and opened 
it. One empty cartridge case came out. I handed it to him. 

He looked quite amazed. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “I guess I didn’t work the action 
after all.” Then after a pause, “Oh, the devil, I may as 
well say it. It was just plain buck fever. I wouldn’t have 
believed it possible unless I felt it (Continued on page 56) 
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ost Legions 


By Paul L. Errington 
and Logan J. Bennett 


At Last—Facts Instead of Theories About Losses by Crippling 


a rial Not Herewith we are privileged to present 
fir concrete evidence—aathered under the direction of 
Prof w Errington, in charge of wild life research at 
lo state College, and Mr. Bennett, his assistant—of 
the appat lling propo fion of Cc ippled birds lost each year. 
These losses have been estimated before, but not with scien- 
tific exactitude. Even tf we allow some margin of error 
because the present researches could not by their very na- 
ture be fool-proof, we are faced with evidence of uninten- 
tional slaughter which must make a true sportsman WiInce 
—and vow that after this he will pass up those long “sport- 
ing” (!) shots, and do his honest best to re trieve every 
bird he has brought down—Harry McGuire 


HIS article is written from no particular personal 

standpoint; it is intended as an analysis based upon 

the most reliable information at hand. It relates to 

the proportion of game birds lost to those brought 
bag. 

Opinions as to the magnitude of crippling and other losses 
incidental to hunting vary exceedingly. Even when beyond 
any suspicion of bias, they usually have the weakness ot 
being founded on general impressions, on memorable though 
possibly exceptional experiences, or on one-sided data not 
of the kind to give a true evaluation of game wastage, pre- 
ventable or unpreventable. Hence the Iowa State College 
wild life research staff and the State Fish and Game De- 
partment have made a special effort to obtain data dealing 
with percentages, in order to gain a clearer insight into this 
phase of our conservation problem. 

\side from our own notes, data were secured from picked 
wardens who made observations on duck passes, etc., and 
from individual cooperators who recorded their own bags 
and losses. The cooperators were selected for their known 
truthfulness and, to a large extent, from hunters among 
professional scientists aware of the necessity for precision 
in research work. 

The results of the studies are open to three main criti- 
cisms. First, the cooperators were as a class much too 
conscientious and skilled to be looked upon as representative 
of the ordinary hunting public. Second, it is believed that 
very few shooters, including veteran sportsmen, are able to 
judge with reasonable accuracy how seriously shot some 
birds may be without betraying more than barely perceptible 
sign. Third, the data are not any too numerous and are 
lamentably incomplete for certain types of shooters and for 
certain types of shooting 


UR waterfowl data are based on 1,315 ducks killed or 

wounded by 106 hunters in northwest Iowa during the 
fall of 1932. Something less than one-fourth of the birds 
reported lost were those “feathered,” thus receiving in- 
juries from which they perhaps recovered; however, the 
numbers dying later from hits undetected by observers may 
compensate for this probable error. 

Ratios of birds lost to birds bagged are, as might be 
expected, correlated with the attributes and proficiency of 
the h ante r, his equipment, the environmental conditions under 

which he shoots, and the habits and physical characteristics 
of ra game itself, 

Most of our data are for marsh shooting and are derived 
from records of forty-one hunters who lost 119 out of 406 
ducks hit, or 29.3 per cent. The skill of individual shooters 
is well reflected in their percentage of birds lost. As con- 
trasted with a loss of 41.5 per cent of 212 birds shot by thirty- 
five ordinary hunters, the six who could be termed veterans 
lost but 16 per cent of 194. Marsh shooting is usually done 
from rush clumps, muskrat houses, or from narrow vegeta- 


tion-grown gravel points a few inches to a couple oi fe 
under water. Transportation is by means of boat or wadi1 
Decoys are not used in the type of hunting to which refe 
ence is made, advantage being taken of ducks that happe 
to fly within range or are brought nearer by vocal or me 
chanical calling. 

Shooting over decoys is done under about the same con 
tions as the preceding, except that the birds are much mor 
easily attracted into killing range. The data show tl 
thirteen men lost only 10.7 per cent of 384 ducks, which | 
percentage is readily explainable. As a rule, the hunte: 
who use decoys are well-equipped veterans who are not on! 
careful to pick their shots but often get plenty of chance 
to do so. 

Pass shooting losses for 323 ducks shot by thirty-si 
hunters ran highest of all. As in the case of marsh hunting 
the role of skill in keeping the losses down was evident 
enough; twenty-six veterans lost 25.8 per cent of 194 bird 
whereas ten hunters of average experience or less lost sev- 
enty-seven birds for the fifty-two they bagged, or 59.7 pe: 
cent. Pass shooting is generally done on dry elevations be 
tween lakes, from the sides and tops of hills adjacent 
water areas or from other points of vantage in waterfow! 
flyways. Birds that fall on cultivated or pastured land are 
commonly found without undue difficulty. As the birds 
typically fast and high the preponderance of losses are 0! 
ducks hit at ranges too far to be brought down dead, but 
which alight out on the lakes a quarter mile or more from 
shore, many of them hopeless “gliders” or “leggers.” 


N CORNFIELD shooting the ducks that come down close 

may be retrieved with comparative readiness, as they ar 
frequently in full sight on fairly open ground. There 
nevertheless, a percentage of hard-hit birds that manage to 
keep in the air a sufficient distance to get away, regardle 
of their ultimate fate. The losses of ten hunters came to 
14.6 per cent of eighty-two birds shot. 

Shore-walking and jump-shooting losses show all grada 
tions from nothing to 71 per cent, depending on the skill, the 
experience, the equipment and the scruples of the hunter 
Two jump-shooters, working a small creek, bagged ten duck 

d lost none; four other hunters walking lake shores lost 

5 per cent of 110 ducks. If the birds are not shot at unless 
within good range and if care is taken to drop them only 
where they can be secured, losses can be held at a negligible 
figure. If every duck that gets up or comes half-way within 
shooting distance receives a barrage of shot, wherever it is. 
the wastage may be appalling. Many hunters without dog 
boat, or boots who are unwilling to strip or get their clothe 
wet continue to drop bird after bird out on the water where 
there is no chance of their being washed in or picked up. 
Indeed, the hunter’s personal attitude governs so much the 
number of dead and crippled ducks he leaves behind him 
that other factors assume an as spect of trivial cons sequence 

For duck shooting as a whole, which is done mainly o1 
flyways and in marshes, it appears that about one duck will 
be lest for every one bagged. This is deserving of consid 
eration by state game departments compiling the figures 
given in reports required of licensed hunters. A report on 
the taking of so many ducks for a season does not signify 
that the ‘return fairly represents that hunter’s toll on the 
species. 

Before launching forth into more generalities let us re 
view some data on pheasant losses, principally from norther: 
Iowa during the 1932 season. The hunting was practically 
all done by parties, each composed of several hunters, driv- 
ing cornfields and swales. Most of the birds were shot as 
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flushed at the ends of fields, though sometimes head-on or 
side shots presented themselves. 
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cating the use of dogs primarily as retrievers, to salvage 
game that would be lost otherwise. The conservation value 
of dogs employed to make game more easily available to 
hunters is extremely doubtful; it is not even doubtful, if 
such means increases human pressure upon species already 
in a precarious way, whether from shooting or from other 


The data pertain to the shooting of 530 pheasants by 
around 138 hunters, classified roughly as seventy-eight vet- 
erans, twenty-nine of average skill, and thirty-one novices. 
Veteran shooters lost 19.4 per cent of 284 birds, some parties 
with well-trained dogs reporting that all pheasants brought 
down had been retrieved. The so-called average shooters 
lost 36 per cent of 114 birds, and the novices 39.4 per cent of 
132. The ground was covered with snow—a distinct aid in 
locating fallen birds. On the basis*of these figures one might 
estimate that the Iowa sporting public lost one pheasant for 
every two bagged during the 1932 legal shooting; had the 
snow been absent the ratio would probably have amounted 
to about fifty-fifty. 

Far worse losses than the above may occur when gangs of 
fifteen or twenty hunters travel abreast through cornfields, 
weed patches, and dry marshes, shooting at everything, cock 
or hen, that rises within 100 yards, and spending a minimum 
of time looking for birds 
knocked down.  Erring- 


causes, 


IMILARLY the use of decoys is beset by complications 
from the standpoint of conservation. There is no ques- 
tion that, so far as lost birds are concerned, shooting’ over 
decoys is about as economical as any type of shooting, and 
probably the most so. The trouble is that too many limits 
are shot, irrespective of the low percentage of waste. To 
species of critical status like the redhead and canvasback— 
notably the former—any method that accentuates their vul- 
nerability leads but to greater crisis. It makes scant differ- 
ence in the end if the re- 

maining seed stock of a 





ton’s 1927 South Dakota 
notes on one such hunt 
reveal a loss of twenty- 
two out of thirty-five 
birds or 62.9 per cent; 
this may be an extreme 


Tabular Recapitulation of 
Game Bird Hunting Loss Data 


DUCKS 


badly situated species is 
served on somebody’s ta- 
ble or dies of festering 
shot wounds in the field, 
to be cleaned up by wild 
: scavengers. The biolog- 








instance, but happenings ——— 
of this sort are not in- Cype of Shooting ‘ of | . 
c | shoote 
frequent where the shoot- 
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| Percent- ical absurdity of expect- 
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ing is hot, especially if Marsh.___.........--.....| brig 2 mei tae - tot as more birds are shot 
the sporting ethics of the wane > Ka, Coes a than it can stand should 
group are none too high. De COYS.aeeveennnnnnee Veterans 3 tad Mia ab | 10.7% be self-evident. Do not 
Although there has a Veterans 6; 194 144 50 | 25.8 get the impression from 
been no legal hunting of Average 10 129 52 a | 59.7 this writing that the 
quail in Iowa for years, Cornfield........ ..| Veterans 10 82 70 12 | 14.6% sportsman’s obligation to 
a presentation of data on a ee 7. es 9 10 10 o | oo conservation is merely 
5 10} 71 | 39 | 35.5 the reduction of cripple 


this species might not be __jump shooti Average | 
out of place. Dr. H. H. 
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( ollege, Zoology Depart- Type of Shooting a of. Birds | Birds Birds| age I spectability ot a number 

ment, contributed figures | Shooter | Shooters! Shot | Bagged | Lost | Loss of hunting methods could 

relative to 131 Missouri Cornfield with snow! { Veterans 73 | 284 | 299 | 55 | (19.4 be raised by the modifica- 

quail brought down by on ground ~ ie = | 114 73 at tion or elimination of at- 

Tt s ovices 3 52 SO 52 39 - 

three shooters. These EE tendant wasteful prac- 

men used fairly well BOBWHITE tices. 

trained dogs and lost 16 — = Men timber ere Shooting at  out-of- 

per cent. Bennett’s Mis- Type of Shooting : of _ of Birds 2 rds pede | age of range birds is doubtless 

° - - shooter Shooters Shot grged ost s " e °.f e 
souri figures for four ee : naman t Rema Boe Resed Ban the most fruitful single 
veteran hunters using ex With fair dogs Veterans 3 131 | 110 21 16 Y cause of avoidable losses. 
With excellent dogs Veterans 4 46 44 2 4.3 % 

cellent dogs showed a Sncidantal to rabbit On some duck passes 

loss of but two or 4.3 per , aig er Ts ‘ ” - 3 | a0 practically every flock 
ep ° . dogs Average vo - “ ~ J vy ° ce oe "7 

cent of forty-six birds. Sienttin Collecting flying over at a height of 

sennett’s additional fig- __without dog ..._.|_Veteran ] 50 |__33 7 1 34% 100 to 150 yards draws 

ures, likewise for Mis- Estimated seasonal losses due to hunting of public as a whole: ducks, 50°7; the fire of the hunters 


pheasants without snow, 50%; 


souri, but for five hunters 





pheasants with snow, 334%; bobwhite 


beneath. Occasionally a 
duck folds, hurtles earth- 








without dogs, who shot 
quail incidental to their 
rabbit hunting, give ex- 
actly half of twenty-four birds as not retrieved. This heavy 
loss rate for dogless shooting is substantiated by records 
kept by Errington on eight months of his 1930-31 scientific 
quail collecting in Wisconsin; in taking specimens for ex- 
amination, despite utmost care, he lost seventeen of fifty 
birds or 34 per cent. 


T IS PLAIN, then, that a good dog is of inestimable 

assistance in holding down the percentage of cripples 
escaping. A hunter relying only upon his own sight and 
“ovame sense” is at a tremendous disadvantage locating a 
bird as adept at hiding as the bobwhite. Of course it fol- 
lows also that a shooter so constituted might, with his 
trained dog, search out and kill one by one most, if not all, 
of the members of a scattered covey—but that is something 
apart from crippling losses. 

A good dog, too, may be of splendid service in retrieving 
ducks and pheasants, particularly when birds have fallen in 
dense vegetation. This is emphatically true when the fallen 
birds are only winged and have gained access to jungles of 
brush, weeds, vines, rushes or reeds. In duck hunting the 


utility of special breeds of dogs able to navigate soupy mud 
or cold water scarcely needs mention. 
The distinction should be made that this article is advo- 


vard, strikes so hard that 
it bounces, split open— 
chance-struck by a lone pellet in the brain or neck. More 
often a bird leaves the flock and sails off to alight later. 
Then there are the droopy, emaciated birds that one en- 
counters in the shore-line rushes and which reveal on ex- 
amination greenish abdominal punctures—these may never 
have wavered in flight when hit, for intestinal wounds may 
cause little or no immediate inconvenience. At sixty to 
eighty yards—commonly accepted range by ordinary hunters 
with 12 gauge guns—thereeare winged cripples twisting or 
fluttering down into rank vegetation, birds staggering in the 
air, gradually losing altitude, birds that go on with hanging 
legs, birds that fall too far to be found. These are lost, in 
proportion of six to four retrieved, according to what data 
we have for this type of shooting. 

The reasons for out-of-range shooting are many. The 
hunter may not be experienced enough to judge distance; 
this being the case he could afford to pace off thirty-five, 
forty, fifty yards, etc., and put up objects the size of game 
birds to note how big they look. He may, because of in- 
ability to distinguish between species, become confused by 
the relative size of birds, in which event the intelligent thing 
for him to do is to learn. 

He may be unfamiliar with the killing power of firearms. 
Granted that the range of standard (Continued on page 56) 
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Desert Bass 


\LIFORNIA has not suffered a lack of appreciation 
rom movie stars and scenery to oranges and climate 
its attractions have been generously and loudly ob- 
Its shortcomings, on the other hand, have 

rather y neglected. With the exception of 
certain instabilities in the ground on which its cities are built, 
California serves as a fair embodiment of the average man’s 
dream of heaven. 

Yet even more disturbing than earthquakes to some of us 
who once knew the waterways of the East and Middle West, 
and far more difficult to abide by, is the fact that much ot 
California is desert. Southern California, where most of us 
almost entirely so. With its wild and varied beauty 
winning many from fear to love, but it has not 
soul of the fisherman. There is much 
but fishing becomes quite definitely 
nearest fish is a hundred miles 


served, 


been generally 


live, is 
the desert 1 
yet deeply stirred the 
In fishing 
unsatistactory 


besides fish, 
when the 
away. 

The dearth of fresh water streams and lakes constitutes a 
real hardship for many of the multitudinous Mid-westerners 
who have been the most recent colonizers of the Golden 
State. A love of fishing is incurably in their blood. The 
most obvious treatment is to try such salt water fishing as 
electrically refrigerated commercial boats have not yet en- 
tirely destroyed. But there is something wrong in the pic- 
ture of an lowan behind a spring butt rod and free 
reel, which the lowan senses as readily as anyone else. Fish- 
ing for him means something far different: different gear, 
different tactics, different water, and different fish. 

If he turns to the streams which flow through the mighty 
steep-walled canyons in the Coast ranges, he will probably 
fight through the chapparal to a miserable little trickle of 
water that finally disappears entirely beneath the parched 
gravels of the piedmont. Likely as not he will find foot- 
prints and discarded salmon egg jars wherever he goes. If 
he is lucky he will catch a few trout which, if he is a sports- 
man, he will be ashamed to creel. To be sure, there is no 
size limit on trout in California, but a self-respecting lowan 
simply cannot bring home fish no larger than the bait he 
once carried in the minnow bucket. 

Of course he may pack into the High Sierras where trout 
fishing is yet a respectable sport. But he is more apt to 
realize that trout are no more what he wants than tuna. 
What he really wants in his heart of hearts is the forth- 
right expanse of a lake, a bait casting rod, and black bass 
feeding at the surface. 

I am such an lowan. When business took me to Los 
(Angeles and kept me there, | grew hungry for bass fishing 
to the point of starvation. Fortunately | was not inclined to 
without a struggle. I cast about until, oddly 


spool 


succumb 
enough, | 
| discovered 


struck what I wanted almost in my own backyard. 
a half day’s drive from 


that within Los 
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By 
John Hodgdon Bradley, Jr. 


Angeles or San Diego are several artificial lakes where the 
rains and thaws of winter are checked in their annual ru 
to the plains below, and held for a more equitable distribu 
tion of their priceless benetits. Most of these reservoi 
have been stocked with large-mouthed black bass, and sor 
of the more extensive ones possess much of the charm 
natural lakes, once the dam at the lower end is out of sig! 
Many will vouch for the excellence of the fishing in tl 
better known reservoirs of Southern California, such 
example as Moreno Lake in San Diego County. The purp 
of this writing is to tell of one that is known to very te 
yet which offers excellent fishing in perhaps the most unique 
setting of any bass pond in the land. 

To the east of the Coachella and Imperial Valleys, whi 
mark the limit of the coastal civilization of Southern C 
fornia, rises a wild and jumbled plateau which stretches 
gnarled old body to the Colorado River and the state 
\rizona. With the exception of a few roads, a few sn 
mines and homesteads, and a very few wind-bitten settle 
ments at the larger water holes, the area constitutes one 
the greatest expanses of unbroken desert wilderness on t! 
continent. Civilization presses at the margins, but the ¢ 
orado Desert remains hostile and unsubdued. 





T was from deep within this wasteland that a year ago 
quaint rumor reached me. My miner friend from G 
Park was in the city for a fresh supply of grub. Talk clu 
to blanket veins, amalgamation, and the problem of hauli: 
water twenty miles over roads that were never designed f 
automobiles. Presently, as if the matter were of no impor 

tance, my friend casually remarked, “And there’s lots 
bass up there for anyone who can catch them.” 

“Bass!” I shouted, completely awake. “Now I[ kn 
you're crazy!” 

“Come up and see for yourself if you don’t believe me,” 
was the tantalizing answer. 

By slow stages I wormed out the information that in a 
basin high in the granite mountains south of the oasis « 
Twenty-Nine Palms, a desert rancher had made a small lal 
for the irrigation of his land. Water from the occasior 
cloudburst as well as the melted snows of winter had pile 
up behind a small dam, and for twenty years had someho 
manaed to survive both the sun and the needs of the rancl 
Some three years before, a friend of the owner had stocke 
the pond with large-mouths. 

“But did any of them survive?” I asked. 

“You bet they did,” my friend replied, “but nobody around 
the place can catch them. They don’t bite very well o1 
worms, and that’s all that’s ever been offered them. Ju 
the other evening I was watching the bats skimming overt 
the water. One dipped too far and a big bass grabbed him 
I decided—”’ 























Desert yuccas, weathered granite, black bass and Harold 


Abcve the dam with the author plugging away 
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Believe it or not, this is a fisherman’s camp 


‘Never mind now what you decided,” | interrupted, “when 
are you going back? I can be ready in two hours.” 

It was late in September after the cold and relatively bass- 
less summer of 1932. The bass of Southern California wilt 
in the cold. Those golden autumn days when the big ones 
back East might be expected to snap out of the sultry sul- 
lenness of August offer scant hope to the angler in these 
parts. Dog days are best out here, the still hot middays of 
July and August. When the thermometer tops 100 in 
San Bernardino the bass in Bear Lake are almost certainly 
rising to the plug. In all other regards they are the same 
old hard-hitting, bulldog fighting salmoides. They have 
gone native only so far as the sun is concerned. 

The aspens in the higher mountains were already flushed 
with autumn tints when we hit the road to the Keys ranch. 
Although the legal season had two more months to run, boat- 
men of the higher lakes were storing their craft for the 
winter. Summer had been chill and gusty, and the decidedly 
indifferent bass had grown decidedly more so. This was 
to be my final attempt. 


HREE hours brought us to the edge of the desert in the 

pass between the twin giants of San Gorgonio and San 
Jacinto. Almond orchards and green fields gave way to a 
drab expanse of gravel sparsely dotted with creosote bush and 
sage. Climbing through Morongo valley into the even more 
desolate range of Little San Bernardino on the east, where a 
year may pass without enough rain to settle the dust, ours 
seemed indeed a ridiculous quest. To look for a lake in a land 
where the life of a prospector may depend on his reaching a 
reeking little spring some twenty miles away; to search for 
black bass among cacti and yuccas 
might well be a fool’s excursion. 

Presently we reached Yucca Val- 
ley where those spiny freaks of the 
lily family, the Joshua trees, informed 
us that we had already gained a con- 
siderable elevation. Turning south 
on the one track road to the Desert 
(Jueen mine, we were soon in a ver- 
itable forest of the insane growths. 
Young ones straight as exclamation 
points and bristling like porcupines 
reached hopefully to the same indif- 
ferent sky whereunder their parents 
were gesticulating in such gnarled 
and distorted anguish. 

Over a wall of age-scarred granite 
we climbed to the plateau which is 
the eastward extension of the Little 
San Bernardino range. Stripped by 
weather of their covering, the ribs of 
the earth rose naked to the blistering 
sun, 3leak ridges of granite 
stretched in all directions, and on the 
far horizon were the higher and 
lighter-colored outcrops of our des- 
tination. Somewhere in the wild em- 











Deep, placid and full of scrapping bronze-backs 


Dusk was settling when we entered the amphitheater that 
holds Bill Keys’ ranch. Old West hospitality still lingers 
in this California back country, and we were soon made 
comfortable in a cabin under the rimming wall of granite. 
Night brought a full moon. We long lay awake in our 
sleeping bags on the ground in the shadow of the cabin, 
speechless with the ghostly beauty of the place. 


NEAT morning the thrill of impending adventure was 
ours when we climbed over the great rounded boulders 
to the basin that held the pond. So far as we knew, we were 
to be the first ones to cast a plug at those bass. Indifferent 
to the wriggling of a worm full of honest juicy meat, would 
they be any more interested in the dry deception of a wooden 
minnow? Where nature had failed would art succeed ? 

Beyond the last huge boulder the pond lay suddenly below 
us. Seeing is not always believing in this land of mirages, 
but here surely was water, a full acre of it at our feet. The 
summer sun and irrigation had reduced the pond consider- 
ably, water grasses which came from nobody-knows-where 
had choked its upper reaches, but deep dark open water 
filled the neck that led to the dam. And in this pool we 
could see a score of bass swimming leisurely about in a scat- 
tered school. 

My friend was a gold miner but he probably did not under- 
stand the feeling that comes to a fisherman when he sees 
the glint of gold on the side of a black bass. I nearly broke 
my neck getting to a suitable casting position at the water’s 
edge. Once there, anxiety was soon put to rest. The first 
cast brought such a rush as fishermen dream about by winter 
firesides. Only one bass found the hook, but as it feeling 
the responsibility of making good as 
a fighter, he three times threw him- 
self into the air and twice dove into 
a small weed bed before yielding to 
the inexorable persuasion of the rod. 

Six others came home in rapid 
succession. They were all small, 
about ten inches long, and presum- 
ably the offspring of the second 
year’s spawning. Although a ten- 
inch bass often hits hard enough to 
spin the reel under the thumb of an 
angler and furnishes fine sport on 
light tackle, he is not strong enough 
to last as long as a greedy fisherman 
desires. I knew that larger bass 
from the original planting must be 
lurking somewhere in that water. 

Consequently I replaced the surtace 
plug with an under-water spinner. 
Crossing to the other side where a 
projecting ledge gave access to the 
deeper water, I dropped the weighted 
bait just under the dam, allowed it 
to sink nearly to the bottom, and then 
drew it slowly along the sheer rock 
vall. Midway in the retrieve the 








brace of that tumbled mass of earth 
masonry was the gem we sought. 


Jimmy and the morning's catch 


strike came with a bang, and after 
setting the (Continued on page 52) 
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The author's train leaving on its last trip from Rapid City 











Illustration from a faded photograph retouched half a 


century after it was taken 





efore the Railroad Came 


The Story of the Life of an Overland Freighter 
on the Ft. Pierre-Deadwood Trail in the ’70s 


Part II Coxc.usion B Ch l 7 ly | rode in postehaste to let the hovs 

“ “ ‘ ‘ . . “ge 
DIDN’T see as much of Dead- y ar ey abe in on it. I had a .50 caliber Reming- 
wood as | did ot Pierre W hen it In coll iboration with J I Beardsley ton carbine in my saddle sheath, al- 
was first built, because it took i Wavs, SO five of us started, and to 


us much longer to load up in 
Pierre than to unload in Deadwood, 
but Pierre was a hot town too, after 
the railroad came there. I'll never 
torget the narrow, rutted streets ot 
Deadwood, and the old ‘Bell Union’ 
that had the best entertainers and 
prettiest girls in town, or the 
‘Bucket ot Blood,’ one ot the 
toughest places I ever saw. 

“Wild Bill Hickok was buried just 
back of this place, and it was said 
when they moved his body to the 
new cemetery up on the mountain 
that it was partly petrified from the 
mineral water that had filled the 
coffin, and weighed over 300 pounds, 
though he only weighed 165 when 
alive. 

“There was talk of a food short- 
ige in the Hills that fall, as no more 


outfits were coming in. It was 
feared there was not enough food on 70s 
hand to last until spring, and the 


trails were open again. The freight- 
ers were the only link with the outside world, along with 
the stages. 

“Leaving Deadwood that fall 
Daugherty’s train, we camped in Boulder Canyon where 
’reacher Smith had been killed the year before. Now 
‘veryone had it easier, the drivers could ride and amuse 
themselves by shooting at wolves or whatever was in 
range. Six or eight wagons were now coupled together, 
leaving some loose cattle to be driven behind. The 
drivers took turns doing this, but my work was no dif- 
ferent at night. 

“One morning I saw seven buffalo 14 mile away, and 


John’ 


with ‘Honest . 





“Wild Bill” Hickok, one of the most 
noted characters of the West in the 
A pen sketch from an old photo 


save time we split up and came on 
them from opposite directions. As 
luck would have it they bolted our 
way, Came over a low ridge not 200 
vards away, and veered off at right 
angles on seeing us. Firing over our 
saddles, we let them have it. I 
wasn’t familiar with my gun, and the 
heavy recoil and general contusion 
spoiled my aim; anyway none of us 
touched a hair. Those _ buffalo 
started for the Bad Lands and kept 
going; they must have been part of 
a hard-hunted herd, as they sure 
were wild. We didn’t want to delay 
the outfit so went back to camp. 


STYAUGHERTY  wintered his 

cattle on Willow Creek, 6 or 7 
miles above Ft. Pierre, where there 
was good grass and shelter in the 
breaks. The oxen would take care 
of themselves, with a man to keep 
the water holes open. He offered 
me the job, but there was not 
enough action in it for me, as I had planned a boat trip 
down the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers that winter, go- 
ing as far as.Leavenworth, Kans., and back in a small 
boat. 

“In the spring of ’78, after my return, I went out to 
Daugherty’s ranch on the Jim (or James) River, and 
helped set up some new Schutler freight wagons he’d 
bought. He also had a blacksmith making chains and 
staples, and a man making new yokes. 

“We were spic and span as we started for Ft. Pierre to 
join the rest of the outfit. His wife and sister made the 
trip too, and enjoyed it. 
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“An old Frenchman, named Napoleon, ran the ferry 
at Pierre, and it took all day to get us across as each 
team drifted about three miles with the current and the 
boat had to be towed back each time. 

“That year of ’78 was the start of the big boom in 
freighting. Fred T. Evans handled it all, He had a 
warehouse where the old stern-wheelers, coming up from 
Yankton; Sioux City and beyond, unloaded. The Lose 
Bud and the Far IVest did a lot of the 
work, and sometimes went as far up as 
the Yellowstone. 

“It wasn’t long after we pulled out for 
the Black Hills that our new wagons 
looked as bad as the old, for we ran into 
almost constant rain. For one stretch of 
60 miles we did not once have three 
wagons coupled together. 


se’ THAT summer the Cheyennes were 

on the war path a good deal. Just 
below the freight crossing of the 
Cheyenne River, two mule skinners, 
Hannan and Brady, with a load of grain 
for the Hills, were jumped by a raiding 
party and killed. They never had a 
chance, for it must have been a large 
bunch, judging by their trail. We were 
the first ones there. The wagons were 
partly burned and grain bags ripped open, 
and strewed all over the prairie. All the 
mules had vanished. 

“We took them down to the Madden 
ranch and buried them. I often think of 
these and other lonely and forgotten 
graves on the prairie, of men who gave 
their lives that the West might become 
a safe place to live; of the many snows 
and many warm springs that have 
passed over them since. But I sup- 
pose they sleep as peacefully as they 
would in the old churchyard at 
home. At Elk Creek, which is one 
of the largest streams flow- 
ing from the Black Hills 
into the Cheyenne River, we 
met V. P. Shaun’s outfit 
coming back. They asked if 
we had seen any Indians. 
We told our story, but they 
had a better one. V. P. 
himself had been out 
one morning looking 
for some horses that 
had disappeared, and 
was near a water hole 
called Washta Springs 
not far from Elk 
Creek, when he _ was 
surprised by about 
twenty Indians. They 
may have thought he 
was an emigrant, and 
would lead them to his 
camp, so they chased 
him. He took refuge 
in an old _ buffalo 
wallow at the springs, 
and held them off for 
four hours with noth- 
ing but a Colt .45, until they heard the shooting in camp, 
and, immediately suspecting what was wrong and the 
seriousness of delay, went to his rescue. 

“This was another instance when courage and de- 
termination won over greater numbers. Old V. P. 
Shaun was a veteran of the trails, and a fighter; he had 
a plan of battle, while the Indians had none, and pre- 
ferred to skirmish around, rather than face a steady, 
accurate fire. 

“The beauties of summer nights on the plains always 
appealed to me, and I liked the long nights vigil, even 
in Indian country. One night I was lying down near 
my horse. The moon and stars were bright, and all 


































was quiet. Suddenly my horse snorted and looked to- 
ward a low ridge to the south. I lay perfectly still, 
watching the ridge closely, and soon dark objects were 
streaming down the slope, making a bee line for the 
wagon corral on a small creek, that had no name. 

“In the uncertain light they looked like Indians mak- 
ing a sneak for camp, though it was too early for them 
to attack. I mounted and rode ior camp, keeping in 
the shadows of the 
trees along the creek, 
while they came on 
at right angles. They 
were coming faster 
now, and I saw they 
would cut me off, so 
I stopped. Then they 
came on the run, and 
I saw what had 
fooled me—a bunch 
of black-tail deer, 
coming down to 
water. If the boys 
had ever heard of 
my Injun scare I'd 
never have heard the 
last of it. 

“The next two 
years were the birth 
and making of Pierre, 
now the capital of 
South Dakota. The 
Northwestern _— rail- 
road built through 
from Yankton, and 
put in a modern ferry 
across the river. 
They also put on 
some ox trains of 
their own, and a 
stage line to Dead- 
4 wood, building 
bridges over all the 
small streams. The 
stage made the run in 






















36 hours, changing 
Above—The first four scouts in ; an ody Pith “ies 
the Black Hills. H.N. Ross, at horses every 15 miles, 
the left, discovered gold in an drivers y , 
French Creek in 1874. In the d dr ial gal 
same year he was with Custer third station. When 

it was dry they went 


on his first expedition The 
others are Dick Stone, Harvey . . ° e 
Carhoof and Jack Cole. Left— like the devil himself 
Why the Texas cattle ras hasi 
were Called ‘‘longhorns”’ Was CHaSsINg . them, 
but when it was 
muddy we sometimes 
pulled them out of a hole. It was much like the 
story of the turtle and the hare. 
“Hundreds of thousands of tons of freight 
were going over the trail now, and still it piled 
up in the warehouse. 


eT HE ereat Homestake mine was opening up 
on a large scale in the Black Hills, and 
shipping in machinery. The heaviest loads we 
ever carried were an engine bed weighing 16,000 
pounds, and a cog wheel for the housing works 
at the mine, which was in two parts, each one 
of which weighed 11,000 pounds. We had spe- 
cial trucks made for these, and hauled them in 
the fall when the ground was dry. This would 
be a load too heavy for some of our hard-sur- 
faced roads today, but we snaked it across the bare 
prairie soil, Freighting outfits were coming in from 
everywhere now. The finest mule team I ever saw came 
in from Montana. It was the best equipped outfit that 
ever went over the trail, I believe, and a wonderful 
sight to see the ten teams of twenty mules each, strung 
out for a mile or more, with the sun sparkling on the 
harness ornaments. The driver rode the near mule to 
the wagon, holding the ‘jerk line’ which ran all the way 
to the head span on the left side. A pull on this started 
or stopped them, and they would ‘Gee’ to the left, or 
‘Haw’ to the right the same as oxen. 

“So many outfits coming in (Continued on page 52) 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama— Wild turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. 

Alaska—aAll hunting prohibited on bird and game reserva- 
tions, and in closed areas of Kruzof and Partofshikof 
Islands, Eyak Lake, and in Keystone Canyon (including 
one-half mile each side of Richardson Highway from Valdez 
to Snowslide Gulch, Big Delta, and Curry and Alaska 
Railroad closed areas). Caribou, south of Yukon River, 
Aug. 20-Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on Steese Highway 
at Twelve Mile Summit and Eagle Summit, (no op. seas.) : 
porth, no close season, Deer (male with horns 3 inches 
long), east of long. 138° only (southeastern Alaska), Aug. 20- 
Nov. 15. Moose, on part of Kenai Peninsula; sheep and 
goat on Kenai Peninsula east of long. 150°, and goat on 
Baranof and Chichagof Islands, no op. seas. Killing of 
females and young of moose, mountain sheep, and deer, and 
mountain goat kids prohibited. Large brown and grizzly 
ears, non-residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Sept. 
i-June 20, in coastal area and southeastern Alaska east 
of long. 141°, and on islands of Hawkins, Hinchinbrook, 
Montague, Yakobi, Chichagof, Baranof, Admiralty, and 
Kodiak-Afognak group except Afognak Island; in rest of 
Territory, residents, no cl. seas. Black bear, no cl. seas. 

Arizona—Black tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south 
of Gila River, and bobwhite, Mearns's quail, throughout 
tate, no open season. Quail, in Apache and Navajo 
Counties, no open season. Coot, Nov. 16-Nov. 30. White- 
vcings, July 15-Aug. 31. Peccary or javelina, Nov. 1- 
Jan. 31. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except Kaibab squirrel, 
in State, and Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south 
of Gila and Salt River base meridian, no open season. 

Arkansas—Deer (male), bear, turkey gobbler Nov. 7-Nov. 12 
und Dee. 20-Jan. 1; gobblers, additional open poe in 
State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, also Oct. 1-Jan 

California—Deer (male, except spike buck), in | 3. 

», and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in Districts’ 1, 4%, 23, 24, 
and 25, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1% (deer must have 
3 or more branches to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; 
in District 144, Sept. 1-Oct. 15; in districts 2%, 4, and 44, 
Aug. 16-Sept. 15. Mountain and valley quail, in District 14, 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, in State, no open season. 
Pheasant, in district 2, no open season. 

Colorado—Squirrel, Abert, black or tufted ear, no open season. 
Pheasants in Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, Jefferson, Larimer, 
Morgan, Weld counties only, Dec. 1-Dec. 5. Bull Elk in 
Grand, Routt, Gunnison, Jefferson, Eagle, Clear Creek, 
Gilpin, Boulder, Summit counties and part of Garfield 
and Pitkin counties only, Oct. 12-Oct. 

Connecticut—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member 
of family, or employee, may kill with shotgun or, under 
permit, with rifle, on own lands, deer destroying fruit trees 
or growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners 
within 12 hours. Hungarian partridge, no open season. 

Delaware—(ray squirrel, Sept. 15-Nov. 1; for and black 
squirrel, Nov. 15-Deec . 

Florida—Deer, wild turkey, in Collier and Sumter Counties 
no open season. Quail, in Collier County, Nov. 20-Dec. 31. 

Georgia—Deer, in Chattahoochie, Marion, Muscogee, 
Schley, Stewart, Talbot, and Webster Counties, no open 
season. For squirrel, no open season. 

Idaho—Deer, in Ada, Blaine, hasan Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Gem, Lemhi, Owyhee, and Valley Counties, and in Idaho 
County south of Main Salmon and east of Little Salmon, 
Oct. 5-Nov. 5; in Clearwater County, and remainder of 
Idaho County, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Teton Counties, Nov. 15-Dec. 1; in Benewah, 
Bonner, Boundary, Kooten: Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, 
and Shoshone Counties, Nov. ‘1-Nov. 30; in Bannock, Bear 
Lake, Caribou, Franklin, and Oneida Counties, Oct. 20- 
Oct. 30; in Adams and Washington Counties, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15. Mountain goats, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, 
Custer, Elmore, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho, and Clearwater 
Counties, Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Vountain sheep (ram only— 
inder special license; fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), 
in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 2! 
Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 5-Nov. 10; 
in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison and Teton Counties, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 1. Bear, in Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, 
Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, Shoshone 
Cos, Sept. 1-May 31 ;in rest of State, nocl.seas.(See ““Game 
Laws, 1933-34,"" for local seasons on upland game birds.) 

Illinois—Squirrel, in northern zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 1; in central 
zone, Aug. 1-Deec. 1; in southern zone, July 1-De ® 
counties in each zone, see “Game Laws, 1933-34."') 

lowa—NSeasons on upland game birds fixed by Fish and 
Game Commission. 

Kansas—Fox squirrel, unprotected; other squirrels, no open 
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na—Deer, in Concordia, Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, 
and all parishes north thereof Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in paris hes 
south Nov. 1-Jan. 5. 

Maine—Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; 
in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, 
Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30, 
and in Hancock, Franklin, Oxford, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Deec. 15. 
Hare, rabbit, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, 
and York Counties, Oct. 1-Feb. 28. 

Maryland—Deer (male—having two or more points to one 
antler), in Allegany County, Dec. 1-Dec. 10; in Wash- 
ington County in reserves inclosed by 7-ft. fence, Dec. 1- 
Dec. 15: in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 5. Squirrel, 
additional open season, Nov. 15-Dec. 31, except in Garrett 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31 only. 

fassachusetts— Deer, in Nantucket County, no open season. 
Hare or rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28. 
Quail,in Berkshire, Essex, Franklin, Hampden, Hampshire, 
Middlesex, Nantucket,and Worcester Counties, no open 
season. Pheasant,in Dukes County, no open season. 

Michigan—Director of conservation may shorten or close 
season or otherwise restrict the taking of any species of 
game. Deer, in Upper Peninsula and in Alcona, Alpena, 
Cheboygan, Crawford, Grand Traverse, Iosco, Kalkaska, 
Manistee, Missaukee, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, 
Otsego, Presque Isle, Roscommon, and Wexford Counties 
only, Lower Peninsula, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. Rabbit, in Lower 
Peninsula, Oct. 15-Jan. 31. Squirrel, in Lower Peninsula, 
Oct. 15-Oct. 24. Grouse, in Upper Peninsula, no op. seas. 
Pheasant, woodcock in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. 
Season on prairie chicken to be fixed by Cons. Dept. 

Minnesota—Grouse and pheasant may be taken during 
eason fixed by conservation director. 

Mississippi—Deer, in Panola, Quitman, and Tallahatchie 
Counties, Nov. 21-25, Dee. 27-29, and Jan. 17-19; in 

eshoba, Leake, Scott, Rankin, Madison, Newton, and 
Hinds Counties, no open season. 
Missouri—Quail, in Andrew, Atchison, Cass, Daviess, Harri- 
n, and Johnson Counties, no open season. 

Montana—Deer (males only—with horns not less than 
4 inches long), in Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, Prairie, 
Richland, Roosevelt, and Wibaux Counties, Nov. l- Nov.3; 
in Blaine, Carbon, Daniels, Garfield, Liberty, McCone, 
Musselshell, Petroleum, Phillips, Powder River, Rosebud, 
Sheridan, Teton, Toole, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone, 
and parts of Big Horn, Gallatin, Glacier, and Pondera 
Counties, no open season; deer, either sex, in part of Ravalli 
County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20, and in part of Glacier County, 
Oct. 15+Nov. 15. One deer of either sex may be taken 
during the open season in Mineral, Glacier, Lake, Sanders, 
Missoula, Granite, and Ravalli Counties. Elk, in Flat- 
head, Glacier, Madison, Petroleum, Pondera, and parts 
of Gallatin, Missoula, and Powell and part of Mineral 
Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in part of Lewis and Clark 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15: in are of Lewis and Clark and 
Teton Counties, Oct. 15-Dec. in part of Ravalli County, 
Sept. 20-Oct. 20: in part of | et County (either nay ~4 
Nov. 12-Nov. 15; and in Park County, Oct. 15-Jan. 10; i 











rest of State, no open season. Commission may make wc er 
lations affecting open seasons and the hunting of elk. 
Nebraska—Game, forestation, and parks commission may 


open season 15 days or less, between Sept. 16 and Dec. 31 
on grouse, prairie chicken, and pheasant, 

Nevada—Fish and game commissioners fix season on deer 
with branched horns, and upland game, and boards of 
county commissioners may shorten or close season entirely. 
ew Hampshire—Deer, in Coos County, north of U. 8. 
Highway No. 2, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15; in Cheshire County, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; 
in Grafton County, and in Coos County south of U. S. 
Highway No. 2, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in towns of Seabrook, 
Hampton, Hampton Falls, North Hampton, and Rye, 
in Rockingham County, no open season. Cock pheasant, 
in Hillsboro, Merrimack, mene and Strafford 
Counties only, Nov. 1- Nov. 6. 
ew Jersey—Seas. cl. on quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, 
Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, Union, 
and Warren Counties until June 21, 1938, and on ruffed 
grouse, in Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Somerset, and Union Counties, until Mar. 9, 1935. 
5 Mexico—State game and fish commission fixes seas. and 
bag limits on upland and biggame, Deer, wildiurkey in Mc- 
Kinley Co., no opseas. Seas. cl. on bobw hite quail through- 
out State, and on all quail in McKinley Co. 

New York—Commission may shorten open season on game 
(see “Game Laws, 1933-34 Deer (male), in Adiron- 
dacks, Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, 
Delaware, Dutchess, Greene, Columbia, Schoharie, and 
Orange Counties, Nov. l-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open 
season. Bear, unprotected, in Clinton, Delaware, Essex, 
Franklin, Greene, and Ulster Counties. Varying hare, 
Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except in Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, and 
Fulton Counties, Oct. 26-Jan. 31; in Niagara, Livingston, 
Yates, Tompkins, Wyoming, and Chemung Counties, no 
open season. Cottontail rabbit, Oct. 15-Jan. 31, except in 
Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, Livingston, Monroe, Cayuga 
Schuyler, Tompkins, and Onondaga Counties, Oct. 15- 
Mar. 31; in Niagara County, Oct. 26-Dec. 31; in Rock- 
land County, Nov. 15-Jan. 15. For squirrel, no open 
season; gray and black squirrel, in Genessee, Niagara, 
Orleans, and Yates Counties, no open season. Quail, in 
Dutchess, Greene, Putnam, and Westchester Counties, 
Nov.15-Nov.30, LongI sland—F ozsquirrel noopenseason. 

North Carolina—Deer (male), in Western and Central 
Zones, Oct. 15-Deec. 15; in Eastern Zone, Sept. 1-Dec. 15, 
except in Halifax, Northampton, Hertford, Person, Martin, 
Bertie, and Washington Counties, Sept. 1-Jan. 1. Bear, 
in Western and Central Zones, Oct. 1-Jan. 15; in Eastern 
Zone, unprotected. Squirrel, in Western Zone, Oct. 1- 
Nov. 30; in Central and Eastern Zones, Oct. 1-Dec. 31, 
except in counties above named Sept. 15-Feb. 1. Raccoon, 
opossum, throughout State, Nov. l-Jan. 31, except raccoon 
in counties above named, Oct. 1-Feb. 1. Quail, wild turkey, 

astern Zone, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; in Central Zone, Nov. 20- 
Feb. 20; in Eastern Zone, Nov. 20-Feb. 1, except in counties 
above named Novy. 20-Feb. 20. For boundaries of zones 
ee “Game Laws, 1933-34.” 

North Dakota—Derer, in Bowman, Slope, Billings, Golden 
Valley, McKenzie (south of Township 150), Divide, Burke, 
tenville, Ward, Bottineau (west of range 76), McHenry, 
*ierce, Benson, Ramsey, Towner, Cavalier, Nelson, Grand 
Forks, Walsh, and Pembina Counties, no open season. 
White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
Rutied grouse, in Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina, and 
tolette Counties only, Oct. 7-Oct. 16. 

Oklahoma—Quail may not be hunted except on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday of each week during open season 
and on Thanks sgiving Day and Christmas and New Year 
Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sundays. 

Oregon—Bull elk, in Umatilla, Baker, and parts of Wallowa 
and Union Counties only, Oct. 23-25 Bear, in Jackson 
Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 
Franklin grouse, no open season. Sooty or blue grouse, 
ruffled grouse, west of Cascades, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; east of 
Cascades, Sept. 20-Oct. 25, except ia Baker, Union, and 
Wallowa Counties, Aug. 20-Sept. 20; in Hood River County, 
and ruffed grouse in Grant County, no open season. Chinese 
pheasants, in Lincoln, Tillamook, Wheeler, Jefferson, Lake, 
and Curry Counties, no open season; in Malheur ¢ ounty, 











Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Mountain or plumed and California ot 
valley quail, in Douglas, Jackson, Josephine, Yambhill, 
Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, Gilliam, Crook, Sherman, 
Morrow, Deschutes, Marien, Wasco, Coos, and Curry 
Counties, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; bobwhite quail, in Malheur 
County, Nov 1-Nov 15 Sage hen, prairie chicken, in 
Baker, Malheur and Union Counties only, Aug. 15-Aug. 25. 
Hungarian partridge, in Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, 


Wasco, and Wallowa Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31. 

Pennsylvania—Communicate with Board of Game Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg, for changes in open seasons and 
other restrictions on hunting. Rabbits, squirre 
grouse, quail, blackbirds, and turkeys may be taken only 
on Nov. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29 
and 30. No open season on turkeys in Berks, Bradford, 
Carbon, Clearfield, Dauphin Jefferson, Lackawanna, 
Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Northampton, Pike, 
Schuylkill, Tioga, Wayne, and Wyoming Counties. 

Rhode Island—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham 

4 days only), Oct. 15, Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town 
of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. 

South Carolina—Deer,in Greenville,Oconee, Pickens Coun- 
ties, open season, one day only—Jan. 1, 1934. In Chester, 
Lexington, Richland, Saluda Counties, no open season. 

South Dakota—Deer (male with two or more points to one 
antler), in Meade, Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall 
River Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. Chinese ringneck or Eng- 
lish pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, pinnated, white- 
breasted, or sharp-tailed grouse, and sage grouse ay only 
be taken under regulations of Game Commission, Pierre. 

Tennessee—Deerr, in Cheatham, Lewis, Perry, and Wayne 
counties, no open season Pheasant, in Johnson County, 
Nov. 1-Jan. 1. Quail, in Johnson County, Nov. 1-Jan. 1; 
in Sullivan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1; in Cocke County, no 
open season. Wild turkey, in Lewis county, no open season. 

Texas—Black-tailed deer (male, with pronged horn), west of 
Pe 








ecos River, Nov. 16-Nov. 30; deer, in Anderson, Archer, 
Bastrop, Bowie, Brown, Burnet (north of Colorado River), 
Callahan, Camp, Cass, Clay, Coleman, Coryell, Eastland, 
Freestone, Galveston, Haskell, Hamilton, Harrison, Hemp- 
hill, Henderson, Hutchinson, Jack, Jasper, Jones, Lamar, 
Lampasas, Leon, Limestone, Marion, Montague, Morris, 
Navarro, Newton, Palo Pinto, Panola, Parker, Red River, 
Roberts, Sabine, San Augustine, San Saba, Shackelford, 
Stephens, Throckmorton, Titus, Upshur, Wise, Wood, and 








Young. Counties, no season open. Squirrel, additional 
season, May I-July 31. Wild turkey gobblers, in Cherokee, 
N acogdoches Angelina, San Augustine, Sabine, Tyler, 





Jasper, wton, Harris, Houston, Madison, Trinity, Grimes 
Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, Montgomery, Robertson, Brazo 
Burleson, Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Mar. 1- 
Apr. 30 only. Wild Turkey, in Callahan, Eastland, Steph- 
ens, Palo Pinto, Panola, Bowie, Camp, C Lamar, Lime- 
stone, Marion, Morris, Red River, Titus, U pshur, Wood, 
Freestone, Lampasas, Leon, Comal, Guadalupe, Counties 
and Burnet County north of Colorado River, Shackelford, 
San Saba, and Harrison Counties, no open season. Prairie 
chicken, in Collingsworth, Wheeler Cos., no open season. 
Quail, in Panola, Rusk, and Harrison Counties, Dec. 1-Jan. 
31; in Andrews, Anderson, Archer, Glasscock, Yoakum, 
Borden, Howard, Stephens Counties, and part of Karnes 
County, no op. seas. Chachalaca or Merican pheasant, Dec. 
- Jan. 16, except in Panola, Rusk, Harrison Cos., Dec. 1- 
Jan. 31. White-winged dove, in North Zone, Aug. 8-Oct.31; 
in South Zone, Aug. 20-Oct.31. Zones for white-winged dove 
divided by Tex.-Mex. Ry. from Laredo to Corpus Christi. 
Utah—Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grouse, 
sage hen, and dove. 
Vermont— Deer, in Essex County, Nov. 1-Nov.30. European 
or Hungarian partridge, no open season. Pheasants (male) 
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may be taken Wednesdays and Saturdays during October. 

Virginia—Deer, east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15- 
Dec. 31, except in Northumberland, Westmoreland, Glou- 
cester, Lancaster, Richmond, King George, and Stafford 
Counties, no open season; west of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in Alleghany, Bath, and Highland 
Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 20, and in Augusta, Bland, Fred- 
erick, Grayson, Montgomery, Roanoke, Rockingham, Rus- 
sell, Shenandoah, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, Wythe 
Counties, no op. seas. Bull elk, with horns plainly visible 
above the hair, in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, Pulaski 
Counties, Dec. 1, 2, and 3. Wild turkey, ruffed grouse, bob- 
white quail, in Culpeper, Fairfax, Fauquier, Greene, Lou- 
doun, Orange, Prince William, Rappahannock, Stafford 
Counties, and west of Blue Ridge Mountains, Nov. 15-Deec. 
31, except in Highland County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; wild turkey 
in Giles, Lee, Pulaski, Roanoke, Seenah Matec Taze- 
well, Washington, Wise, Albemarle, Franklin, Henry, Lan- 
caster, Northumberland, Richmond, Westmoreland 
Counties, no op. seas., u ild turkey, ruffed grouse, quail, in 
Alleghany, Bath, Highland Counties, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 

Washington—Open seasons on deer mal bear, elk, rabbit, 
squirrel, and upland game birds fixed by state game dept. 
lest Virginia—Deer, in Marion, Marshall, Mercer, and 
Mingo Counties, no open season. Red squirrel, unprotec ted. 

Wisconsin—Deer (male), in Polk, Barron, Chippewa, Clark, 
Marathan, Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north thereof, 
Nov. 21-Nov. 30 (open in even years, closed in odd); bucks, 
in rest of State, and does throughout State, no open season. 
Squirrel, in Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenosha, Mil- 
waukee, Ozaukee, Racine, Walworth, Washington, Wauke- 
sha Counties, no op. seas.; in rest of State, Nov. 1-Jan. 1 

Wyoming—Deer (male with forked horns), in Albany, Camp- 
bell, Carbon, Johnson, Natrona, Platte, Sheridan, and 
Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in Hot Springs and 
Washakie Counties, Oct. 16-Oct. 31; in Big Horn County, 
Oct. 20-Oct. 31; in Converse, Goshen, Laramie, and Nio- 
brara Counties, no open season; in Lincoln, Sublette, and 
Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Crook and Weston 
Counties, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Elk, in Lincoln, Sublette, and 
Uinta Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Sheridan ‘County, Oct. 1 
Oct. 31; in Big Horn County, Oct. 20-Oct. jin Albany and 
Carbon Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in Premant, Park, and 
Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in rest of State, no open 
season. Bull moose, under special permit from Commission- 
er, in parts of Fremont, Park, and Teton Counties, Sept. 
Novy. 15; in parts of Lincoln and Sublette Counties, Oct. 1- 

> Vale mountain sheep, in Park County, Sept. 15- 

5; in Teton County, Oct. 15-Oct. 31; in Lincoln and 
Sublette Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Grouse (except sage 
grouse), in Campbell, Johnson Counties, Sept. 15-Oct. 14; in 
Crook, Platte, Weston Counties, Sept. 1-Sept. 30; in Fre- 
mont, Lincoln, Sublette, Sweetwater Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 
15; in Park and Teton Counties, Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in Sheri- 
. an County, Sept. 15-Oct. 14. Sage hen, in Carbon, Goshen, 

aramie, Sheridan, on Counties, no open season. 

CANADA Communicate with Commissioner, National Parks 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., for full text of the Canadian 
Regulations on Migratory Birds. 

Alberta—aAll big game must have horns at least 4 inches long. 
Deer, moose, caribou, in Forest Reserves of Rocky Moun- 
tains, under special license, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Hunting of big 
game prohibited south of North Saskatchewan River and 
east of Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton to 
McLeod. Sharp-tailed grouse, north of Red Deer River 
only, Oct. 1-Oct. 31; in rest of Province, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. 

ued grouse, blue grouse, spruce partridge, north of Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and Red Deer River only, Oct. 1- 
Oct. 15. European partridge, Sept. 15-Nov. 30. 

British Columbia—Open seasons on upland game birds fixed 
annually by Order-in-Council, which may be obtained from 
Game Commissioner, Victoria, Local seasons are 
prescribed in both Eastern and Weste rn Districts on upland 
game birds. In Western District: Quaid, Oct. 17-Nov. 15; 
grouse, Oct. 17-Oct. 31; pheasant, Oct. 17-Nov. 30. (See 
Game Laws for 1931-32.) Bull moose, in Atlin, Fort George, 
Cariboo, and Omineca Electoral Districts and Kamloops 
Electoral District, north of fifty-first parallel, Sept. 1-Dec. 
15; in Columbia Electoral District, Sept. 15-Oct. 31; in rest 
of Province, no open season. Bull caribou, in Eastern Dis- 
trict, except in Mackenzie and Skeena Electoral Districts, 
Cariboo Electoral District west of Fraser River, ye eges 
south main line Canadian Pacific Railway, Sept. 1-Dec. 15; 
in rest of Province, no open season. Bull elk (wapiti), in 
Fernie and Columbia Electoral Districts (except Columbia 
District west of Columbia River), Sept. 15-Oct. 15; in rest 
of Province, no open season. Male mountain sheep, in Kast- 
ern District north of sunadian National Railway and in 
Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of the main 
hileotin River and west of Fraser River, and in Fernie, 
Cranbrook, and Columbia Electoral Districts, Sept. 1- 
Nov. 15; in rest of Province, no open season. Mountain 
goat, in Kastern District ‘except North and South Okana- 
gan, and Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral Districts), 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15; in Western District (except on Vancouver 
Island), Sept. 12-Dec. 15. Male deer (mule, white-tail, 
coast), in Eastern District (except white-tail in North and 
South Okanagan and Similkameen Electoral Districts and 
west of summit of Midway Mountains in Grand Forks- 
Greenwood Electoral District, no open season), Sept. 12- 
Dec. 15; in Western District, Sept. 12-Dec. 15, except in 
North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on Van- 
couver Island, Sept. 12-Oct. 31, and except on Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, no open season. Bear (except white or Ker- 
modei bear), in Eastern District, Sept. 1-June 30; in West- 
ern District, Sept. 12-June 30. 

Manitoba— Hungarian partridge, Oct. 15-16. 

New Brunswick—Deer, on Grand Manan, Campobello, and 
Deer Islands, no open seas« but a resident thereof, under 
$1 license from Minister, m take one deer, Oct. 15-Nov. 
15. Nonresident, under special license (fee, $25), may take 
two bears, Apr. 1-June 30. Grouse (partridge), on Grand 
Manan, Campobello, and Deer Island, no open season, 

Northwest Territories—CGovernor General in Council may, 
by regulation, alter seasons. Female caribou, mountain 
sheep, or mountain goat with young at foot, and their young, 
no open season. 

Nova Scotia—Deer, male only, on Cape Breton Island. Moose, 
on Cape Breton Is land, no open season. Ruffled grouse, on 
Cape Breton Island, Nov. 1-Nov. 15. 

Ontario—Deer, bull moose, north of Canadian National Rail- 
way, Sept. 15-Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway 
to Mattawa River, and Canadian Pacific Railway to Heron 
Bay, north shore Lake Superior, Oct. 20-Nov. 25; south 
Canadian Pacific to Heron Bay and north Lake Nipissing 
and French River (except on St. Jospeh Island, Algoma 
District, Nov. 10-Nov. 25), Nov. 1-Nov. 25; and south of 
French and Mattawa Rivers Nov. 5-Nov. 20. 

Quebec— Moose, south of St. Lawrence River, Sept. 20- 
Dec. 31 Caribou, in Gaspe, Bonaventure, and Matane 
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counties only. 
Saskatchewan—Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north of 
Pownship 34, Nov. 15-Dee. 14; south of Township 35, no 


open season. 
NEWFOUNDLAND—JHare , rabbit, ptarmigan, willow grouse or 
partridge, ¢ plover, curlew, snipe, or other wild or mi- 


gratory birds (except hawke and crow, unprotected, and ex- 





cept press ie, or black game, no ope n season), Oct. I- 
Dec. 2 
MEXICO. Deer (male), north of 20th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; 

south of 20th pars allel, July 16-Oct. 15: Antelope, mountain 
sheep, manatee, no open season. Bear, Sept. 1-Oct.31. Rab- 
bit, Sept. 1-Feb. 28. Peccary, Aug. 1-Feb. 28. Upland 
plover, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. White-winged doves, Sept. 16-Nov. 
30, and other doves and pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Wilson’ 
snipe, duck, goose, swan, Nov. 1-Feb. 28. Other shorebirds, 
Aug. 16-Sept. 30. Wild turkey, curassow, cojolite, Sept. 1- 
Dec. 31. Alligator, Sept. 16-May 31. Anteater, kinkajou, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Paca, armadillo, Nov. 1-Jan. 31. Tapir; 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
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JACK MINER, bird conservationist 
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EDMUND SEYMOUR, president American Bison Society 


We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow . 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey's poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
5. Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


. Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 


7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 











The Prince of Quail Destroyers 


By Charles J. Brill 


Superintendent, Oklahoma State Game Farm 


HEN a wild life crusader appeals 

to the rural gallery, he can get a 

tremendous hand by blaming de- 
pletion of upland game birds on the city 
sportsman with his high-powered bird dog 
and his automatic shotgun. 

As echoes from this tumultuous cheering 
subside and the mike is switched to the 
city sportsman’s club one hears the counter 
charge that the farmer boy with his black 
powder and his single-barreled weapon 
blasts out more coveys during a single day 
of pot-shooting than the city sportsman 
with his bird dog and automatic can ac- 
count for in a whole season of hard hunt- 
ing. 

Get the two groups together in a har- 
monious lovefest for cooperatiy e effort, and 
united condemnation falls upon the preda- 
tor. Time was when the hawk bore the 
brunt of this double-barreled accusation. 
Owls, crows, chaparral birds drew a salvo 
slightly later. Then scientists came to the 
rescue as the slaughter of innocents 
threatened extermination of many valuable 
species. The wolf, covote, bobcat, skunk, 
civet cat, ‘possum, weasel, mink and cotton 
rat frequently were named in popular in- 
dictments. 

Scarcity or 
sence of most of these 
predators in many 
sections wl 
redations were severe 
turned the spotlrght 
on the field-going 
housecat, although it 
is generally admitted 
that each of the above 
named birds and an- 
imals is more or less 
culpable. This ma- 
rauder which preys 
upon bird life twen- 
ty-four hours a day 
and 365 days a year 
unquestionably is the 
arch destroyer of up- 
land game birds, par- 
ticularly that univer- 
sal favorite—bob- 
white. It is doubtful 
if there is a dissent- 
-oice among the 


ab- 


rere de p- 
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hundreds of thousands who have reported 
their findings during the last decade. 

Aiter awarding the crown to the hunt- 
ing house cat as king of quail destroyers, 
we turn to the reptilian world and submit 
what commonly is known as the red 
chicken snake as the prince of quail preda- 
tors, at least in the Southwest and South, 
the regions which produce about nine- 
tenths of the virgin quail hunting of the 
United States. Undoubtedly this creeping, 
crawling nest thief has his counterpart 
among the colubridae in other sections of 
the nation. 

This miscreant sometimes is referred to 
as the blacksnake of this region, being al- 
most black in color with large reddish 
blotches on its back and sides. It has a 
distinctly formed head extending from a 
comparatively small neck. The eyes are 
prominent. The body is rather large, taper- 
ing suddenly to a long, slender tail which 
makes up about one-fifth of its entire 
length. While its bite is non-poisonous, it 


is vicious in nature, unhesitatingly striking 
at anything which comes within reach. It 
sometimes attains a length of nearly 7 feet, 
seldom 
forty-odd [I 


encountered 
Of 


generally 
than 5. 


those 
more 


but 
measure 





Seven red chicken snakes and one bullsnake, part of the reptilian group captured during 
a single week at the Darlington, Okla., State Game Farm, taken against the snake-proof 


fence 


measured last year, only one was more 
than 6 feet in length. 

So efficiently constructed is its compara- 
tively small head that it has little difficulty 
swallowing mature quail. One I killed 
last year, with a full grown quail inside, 
measured only 4% feet in length and the 
quail, when measured after being removed 
from the snake’s stomach, measured 10: 
inches from its beak to toe-tips. 


HOUGH I have been interested in 

snakes all my life and, even as a boy in 
the hills of southern Ohio, nearly always 
had a large collection of live snakes on 
hand, my decision that the so-called red 
chicken snake is a close rival for the hunt- 
ing house cat as a quail destroyer came last 
year at the Darlington, Okla., state game 
farm. 

This hatchery is located on the bank of 
the North Canadian River, some 36 miles 
above Oklahoma City. To protect the 
birds from predators, a supposedly vermir 
proof fence was built around the three and 
one-half acres upon w ich are located the 
laying pens and brooders. The bottom of 
this fence consists of a 4-foot strip oi 
hardware cloth, the meshes of which ar 

Y% inch in 


+ 


size. 
Eighteen inches of 
this lower strip is 


buried in the ground 
to turn back burrow- 
ing animals, the oth- 
er 30 inches rising 
above the surface as 
a snake buffer. It is 
surmounted by 5 feet 
of l-inch mesh poul- 
try netting with a 
protruding barrier « 

netting and _ barbed 
wire at the top to 
baffle climbing cats 
and similar preda- 
tors. 

This enclosure 
stands on a _ sandy 
plateau some 20 feet 
higher than the riv- 
er, nearly 200 yards 
distant from the 
channel. The strip 
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between the river and the enclosure was 
planted in peanuts. The land on one of 
the other sides also was in cultivation 
while the third and fourth sides were 
rdered by Bermuda parking. A path 4 
6 feet wide all the way around the out- 
side of the enclosure was kept bare so that 
watch could be kept for any vermin that 
might attempt to enter. The surrounding 
region is no more “snaky” than any good 
quail territory. 

The main entrance to this enclosure is 
ear the northern end of the west side. 
[he western fence is only 335 feet long. 
Yet thirty-three red chicken snakes were 
killed along this one side from last May to 
October. Four were killed along other 
sections of the enclosure and five on the 
inside. All of those on the outside were 
trying to find a way through the fence. 
It is believed the five on the inside came 
from the ruins of an old rock basement 
which was filled with debris at the time 
the fence was put up last spring. I have 
watched snakes along the western fence 
half an hour at a time to see whether they 
could get through, and while it would have 
been an easy matter for them to slip 
through the one-inch poultry netting had 
they explored above the thirty inches of 
hardware cloth, I never saw one of them 
raise his head more than a foot or two 
above the ground. They would nose the 
barrier a foot or so above ground and then 
come back to earth to crawl a little farther 
down the path to continue their search for 

opening. 

During a single week last May, we 
iptured seven red chicken snakes, one 
hog-nose or spreading adder, one bull 
nake and three large garter snakes along 
his one side of the enclosure. At the end 

the week we took the combined col- 
lection back to the fence, there to be photo- 
graphed before dispatching those we con- 
sidered destructive to quail. Incidentally, 
ve gave garter snakes and old hog-nose 

ery opportunity to feast on quail eggs. 
\Ve once placed a day-old quail chick in an 
enclosure with garter snakes and a large 
spreading adder, none of which had had 
nything to eat for a week. Yet none of 
hem attempted to eat the chick. 


} 
Mm 
+ 
ti 


: took no laboratory experiment to prove 
the destructiveness of red chicken 
snakes. Of the five captured inside the 
enclosure, four had helped themselves. The 
fifth was intercepted ew route from the old 
basement, mentioned above, to a pen in 
which was a bantam hen with a brood of 
month-old quail chicks. 

The first “caught with the goods in him” 
vas in this same pen with the bantam and 
uail chicks. For a height of 18 inches 
fhe pen was sided solidly by 1-inch pine 
boards. Above this siding was 1-inch 

ultry netting. As an attendant ap- 
proached this pen one morning to feed the 
uail he noticed a red chicken snake en- 
twined in the netting of the door, unable 
to make its escape as he approached. It 
had swallowed a quail chick, the meal mak- 
ng a bulge in the snake’s body too large 
to permit it to escape through the 1-inch 
netting. 

The next was found in a nest in one of 
he laying pens as an attendant was mak- 
ing his weekly egg-gathering round. When 
killed and examined it had five quail eggs 
inside it. The hard shells on the first two 
eggs swallowed had been dissolved by 
gestive juices. The third had become so 
far disintegrated that it crumpled like 
tissue paper when taken into the hand but 
the shells of the other two, apparently just 
wallowed, were intact. The word “snake” 
was written on the shells of these two eggs 
ind they were placed in the incubator along 
vith the remainder of the week’s col- 
lection. When the hatch came off, both 
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“snake” eggs had produced quail chicks. 

The third snake captured with the goods 
was taken from one of the large holding 
pens in which were kept a number of extra 
bobwhite cock birds. Like its predecessor, 
it had little trouble slipping through the 
netting to get its meal, but could not 
escape, due to the tremendous bulge in its 
mid-section, after it had gorged one of the 
largest birds in the pen. It was photo- 
graphed before being killed and then after- 
wards, the post-mortem shot being made 
with it encircling its victim to show the 
comparative sizes of snake and quail. This 
snake measured 4% feet long and the quail, 
as it lies in the picture, 10144 inches. The 
prop holding the incision open is a common 
match. Digestive juices had already dis- 
solved all the flesh from the quail’s head, 
laying the skull bare, but the remainder of 
the quail’s body was virtually intact. 

Still a fourth red chicken snake was 
killed within the enclosure during the sum- 
mer. It had a half-grown quail inside. 

Depredations of snakes on quail in the 
wilds are not so readily discovered as those 
by other vermin since the snake carries all 
evidence with him while rival predators 
leave such incriminating evidence as feath- 
ers, egg shells or other signs. And the 
snake destroys eggs, young and adult 
birds. 

Were the truth known, it is doubtful if 
anything except the wild house cat is com- 
parable to certain kinds of snakes as de 
stroyers of quail—particularly quail nests. 


Sheepmen—Con 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the June 


issue of Outpoor LiFe are two articles 
describing the destruction of the game 
ranges by sheep and cattle. Cattle really 
do little harm as they do not eat the grass 








Our Conservation Department is An 


OPEN FORUM 


The Only Department of Its Kind in America 
in Which ALL Sides of Controversial or Im- 
portant Wild Life Questions are Discussed 
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Red chicken snake after it had swallowed a full-grown bobwhite quail. The. positions 
of the head and feet of the quail are indicated by arrows 


as close, browse, or destroy the roots of 
grass with their hoofs, as do sheep. 

In Montana, besides its domestic sheep, 
there are 700,000 head of other sheep 
shipped in from Washington and other 
states and unloaded from the cars in Mon- 
tana and driven onto its public lands. These 
lands are leased from the United States 
government by the owners of the sheep. 
By fall there is no feed left for the game 
to live on through the winter. 

The sheep are then driven down to win- 
ter camps, where food and shelter is pro- 
vided by their owners. Why should not 
this rich government be equally provident 
of its game? Last winter many thousands 
of elk and deer died of starvation because 
of the mistaken policy of the United States 
Government of leasing the winter feeding 
grounds of the game to the sheep men. A 
forest ranger, less than a month ago, 
showed me a cigar box filled with elk 
teeth he had taken from elk that had died 
from starvation. 

Domestic stock can be raised any time, 
but when the game is gone, like the buf- 
falo, it’s gone forever. The sheep men 
are trying to buy up the remaining public 
land from the government. They demand 
it at a price they think they can afford 
to pay, on terms they consider to be 
favorable to them. This of course means 
they expect the government to donate the 
land to them. Should they succeed in their 
nefarious schemes, the wild life of the 
mountains is doomed. 

The Rocky Mountains are the play- 
eround of the nation. Its grand scenery, 
its fine fishing, and its wild life attract 
many thousands of travelers. Tourists and 
sportsmen come from all over the civ- 
ilized world. They are a well-to-do class 
and they spend their money freely. The 

leingly paid by the 
nparison. The 
everywhere and 
he game before 


niggardly pittance 
sheepmen is 
sportsmen sh 
demand a sqt 
it is too late. 


Mont. A. TREMPER. 


Sheepmen- Pro 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—-I have always 
supported conser n movements until 


they turn 1 f ‘sas they in- 
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I can't, after a life- 
agree that stockmen 


variably have so far. 
time in the West, 
grow horns. 

I do agree with you that the poisoning 
as practiced by the government is wrong, 
but who brought it on? Only some con- 
servationist gone fanatic. But to say that 
the coyote lives on carrion is to show a 
lack of observation. I watched two of 
them get all the pigs but one from an old 
battling sow before I killed them and the 
way they handled the pigs showed a lot 
of practice. Have caught them eating on 
young deer. Didn't see the kill. 

1 also read that sheep kill off the grouse. 
Maybe, but my idea is that sage grouse 
hunting should be stopped for that bird is 
not called a fool hen for no reason. When 
you find six or seven in a tree and can 
get them all by shooting the lower one 
each time they just won't hold up under 
hunting. I used to see them in a country) 
that sheep never have been in and the only 
hunting was by deer hunters and they are 
getting scarcer even with that little hunt- 
ing. They won’t stand hunting any better 
than the antelope or sage hen. 

As for the Forest Service in the game 
business the farce they pulled in the Kai- 
bab Forest with mule deer ought to be 
lesson enough. They would do pretty well 
if they handled their own job in a prac- 
tical manner—had more woodsmen and less 
pretty boys in uniform. 

Stock in the hills is an aid to forest 
protection as they wel! know. It seems 
to be mostly those weekenders that holler. 
They pay plenty for their horses but hard- 
ly enough to keep them a year, and were 
it not for stockmen they certainly never 
would get out and it sounds as if most of 
them never got further back than the 
bunching place. I never owned any wool- 
ies but do know that if a man overstocked 
his range he wouldn’t be long in the busi- 
ness. 

Maybe your editor killed some sheep- 
man’s goat by mistake and is still mad 
over the scare he got. 

That will be all and the next time you 


weekenders are in the hills and a bird 
with Uncle Sam’s badge wants you to 
fight a blaze don't bellyache “You 


oughtn’t to take me. I don’t live in this 
country.” Go do your stuff as sheep and 
cattlemen have been doing since before you 
were born. And take notice that the trail 
that will help you hold the fire was made 
by a sheep or a cow, for not enough week- 
enders get there or stay long enough to 
make a trail. 


Calif. Arex. O. Situ. 


Michigan’s Tourist License 
-—You state in 


K DITOR Outdoor Life 
your August number that you are 
publishing a complete list of states which 


short-time-limit, non-resident fish- 
reduced rates but do not 


ssue 
ing licenses at 


include Michigan which state issues a 
ten-day, non-resident license for $1, the 
complete season license being $2 with 
wife's license an additional 50c. 

Mich. \. L. ALpricn. 
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makes his appearance. The female lays 
innumerable eggs which hatch in from eight 
to 24 hours. The tiny maggots eat their 
way into the deer’s flesh and finally are so 
plentiful that they kill him; one with 
worms in his head is always killed by 
“worms,” as we stockmen call them. 

My iather has made several attempts to 
induce our Game, Fish, and Oyster Com- 
mission to trap out flies but these efforts 
were of no avail. 

Last year on our ranch alone 30 deer 
were found dead—from worms. These 
flies kill far more deer than sportsmen do 
in this region. These 30 deer were found 
on 3,000 acres or one for every 100 acres, 
whereas on our place there was one shot 
for every 400 acres. 

Tex. 


N. W. Jouns. 


Fight Pollution NOW! 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am sure that 

all who enjoy Outpoor Lire have been 
pleased to learn that stream pollution is 
going to be materially decreased as a result 
of the public works program which has re- 
cently been inaugurated. 

Readers have been actively working to 
end pollution for years. Yet on January 1 
of this year there were 6,000 communities 
still pouring their poisonous wastes into 
our streams, with no apparent early pos- 
sibility of changing the situation. 

Today more than 700 of these communi- 
ties are actively studying ways to have 
their needed sewage facilities included in 
the $3,300,000,000 public works program. 


A large number have already applied 
for loans that construction can proceed 
at once. 


In some cities it will not be necessary 
to submit this proposition to public vote. 
Here we must urge quick action by the city 
council. In other places public approval 
will be required. In those cities there is 


Five Fishermen’s Dreams Come True 





an important job for those who wa 
see pollution ended. The story whi 
have been driving at so long must be 
mered home. If the facts are presented 
their most favorable light success is 
tain. 

The public is interested in knowing 
sewage disposal construction will requir: 
great deal of local labor; that it has « 
inated or greatly diminished relief 
in places where construction has start 
It is interested in seeing outside n 
brought into the community. It is ji 
ested in getting a Federal gift of 30 
cent of the cost of the project—gener 
never before witnessed. It is interest 
in low interest rates, which can be had 
the balance of the cost of the project 
is interested in getting permanent imp 
ments from money spent to eliminate 
employment. It is interested in getti: 
present bargain construction prices, wh 
that construction must be undertaken a: 
way. 

These are things we can all help 
the public; can help get local editors 
feature; can urge local city officials t 
upon. Quick action is imperative, howey 
for there is a widespread move to have 1 
projects included in the program. Imme 
diate construction is of most importa 
needed works are required. Sewage 
lection and treatment meets both of the 
demands, for there is no more huma 
tarian work than ending pollution. 

It is significant that sewage disposal n 
leads all other types of projects, but unt 
contracts actually are let our work to e 
pollution is not finished. 

Ill. HAROLD O. Hay 
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1,000 perch and bream taken by five gentleman fishermen! Doubtless, gentle reader, this 


nauseous example of fish hoggery will give you nightmares—but not our 
To them such a haul is “a dream come true.” 


our dauntless sporting gentlemen. 


eroes, not 


Bad 


dreamstotheminthefuture...and may the ghost of Izaak Walton haunt their slumbers 
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PETERS 


At the Third Grand Pacific Handicap 


Tournament, held at Del Monte, California, in June, the most spectacular scoring 
was done with Peters shells—197x200! 868x920! Runs of 102, 110, 126 and 137! 


Look . 


C. C. DYER . . . Houston, Texas. World’s Championship, with 197x200. High on 500— 
16 yard targets, with 492. Long rums—102, 110 and 126. Mr. Dyer shot Peters 


TARGET Gildkote Shells. 


FRANK M. TROEH .. . PorTLAND, Ore. All-Around Championship, with 389x400. High 
Over-All, 868x920. Long run—137. Mr. Troeh shot Peters TRAP LOAD Shells. 


| O powder those targets, in championship 


tournaments everywhere, the country’s outstanding trapshots demand Peters shells. 


Follow their lead. When yow are right and your gvn is right, don’t let anything 


stand in the way of your ‘‘going straight!” 


Peters Trap Load or Target Handicap Load (Gildkote) will improve your chances in the Grand American. 


a : ee, ——— 


THE PETERS ( ARTRIDGE CO., 
FREE! To help you see exactly how Dept. 1-43, 
' ‘ Kings Mills, Ohio 
shot loads act when fired, Peters actually photographs ~~ ; re ae 
; , : Please send me “Visible Ballistics” without charge. 
shot strings leaving the muzzle of the gun. Fill out 
. . ; N ime - -=—-« 

the coupon and get this interesting new booklet on 

. Ss cee 

Sparkography. Street 
City State 
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ASE advise me 


sé LI what rod to buy 
for all-around fishing; something 
that [| can use for trout, bass or any 
other fresh water fish. Also the best line, 
leaders and lures to go with such a rod.” 

This is a composite letter of many re- 
quests for information which come to me 
from time to time. Let us see what can 
be done about it. An all-around rod must 
be a fly rod, a bait rod, a trolling rod and 
a casting rod. Obviously it is impossible 
for any specific type rod to meet these 
requirements. The only solution is a 
combination affair. 

There are several combination rods on 
the market. They are made with four to 
six joints and with reversible handles so 
that the joints may be inserted either with 
the reel seat above or below the hand 
grasp. The ferrule within the grasp is of 
special construction so that either the butt 
joint or the middle joint may be inserted 
in it. This enables one to make several 
combinations. 

I have one of these rods in front of me 


as I write. With it I can make the follow- 
ing combinations: (1) A heavy fly rod 9% 
feet long, weighing 614 ounces. It has fair 


action and could be used for spinners and 


bass bugs, also for large stream fishing for 
trout. (2) A light, 6'4-foot, 3-ounce fly 
rod. It has a very nice action and could 


he used for all trout fishing where it is 


not necessary to cast a long line. (3 and 
4) Two bait rods of the same weight, 
length and action of the fly rods. (5) A 
614-foot bait rod, stiff and powerful. It 
may he used as a trolling rod and in a 
pinch as a bait caster. (6) A short, me- 
dium stiff bait casting rod made from the 
tip of the two-joint, 6'%4-foot bait rod. 
Makes a fair tool for casting medium 
weight plugs and is also suitable for 
trolling 

To be most useful, these combination 
rods should have certain joints mounted 
with agate guides. The butt joint should 
have at least one agate, while the heavy 


tip, that is the one used as a bait caster, 
should have at least three. The rest of 
the joints should be mounted with hardened 


steel snake guides. The tops of the tip 
joints may be either agate or hardened 
steel. They are both good. The object of 


the thing is to have agates on the joints 
which are to be used for bait casting and 
trolling, and snake guides on the balance. 

To simplify things I have confined my 
remarks to one type of combination rod. 
There are many others on the market. 
When buying one choose it for its versatil- 
itv in relation to the purpose you wish to 
use it for. Naturally in a rod of low cost 
you are not likely to find perfect action. 
Nevertheless such a tool will fill the need 
of an all-around rod quite satisfactorily 
and is well worth the attention of the 
angler who is in need of several rods and 
who does not wish to spend a large amount 
of money on equipment. 


N ALL-AROUND fly rod should be 
chosen carefully. It should be heavy 
enough for bass bugs, spinners and buck- 
tails and yet light enough for ordinary 
trout fishing. I would place a 9-foot rod 


conducted hy 


Ben C. Robinson 


That All-Around Outfit 
By Ray Bergman 


in this class, one weighing from 434 to 5 
ounces and of medium stiff action. While 
a tool of these specifications is not the best 
for bug fishing nor ideal for small stream 
fishing it will serve as an all-around fly 
rod and will give satisfaction to those who 
become accustomed to it. It will also serve 
as a stripping rod. When used for this 
work care should be taken not to snap or 
force the bait when casting. A sweeping 
forward movement is all that is needed. 
Usually it is best to bring the rod back to 
an angle of 45 degrees, letting the bait 
hang so that it almost touches the water. 
Then bring the rod forward fast enough 
to give the bait momentum. As the rod 
reaches an angle of 45 degrees in front and 
the pull of the bait is felt, the hold on the 
slack line is released and the forward 
movement of the rod stopped. When done 
correctly the bait may be cast this way a 
distance of 30 to 60 feet depending on its 
weight and the dexterity of the caster. 
Care should be taken that there are no 
obstructions underfoot. Even the feet 
should be kept out of the way for the slack 
line, moving out at a fast rate, will catch 





RECORD-BREAKING WEAKFISH 
Taken last May by Fred J. Conzen of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at Middleground in 
Peconic Bay. It weighed 17 Ibs. 3 oz., 
was 3 ft. 214 in. long, and measured 21 

in. in girth 











the way. 
all-around 
reel or line. It is impossible to use a fly 
reel for bait casting and a bait casting 
reel is a very poor carrier for a fly line. 
A bait casting line is abominable if you 
attempt to strip-cast with it and has 
neither the weight nor the stiffness to be 
a satisfactory fly line, while to attempt bait 
casting with a fly line would cause you an 
endless amount of trouble. A fly line is 
best for stripping but it should be very 
small in caliber, far too small to be used 
for fly casting with any rod weighing more 
than 21%4 ounces. To be suitable for fly 
casting a line should be heavy enough to 
bring out the action of the rod. 

We will apply these statements to a con- 
crete example. Suppose that I were using 
a 9-foot, medium stiff fly rod and wanted 
to get an all-around line for it. An “F” 
level would serve but it would not be sat- 
isfactory for any one purpose. It would be 
entirely too light for fly casting and too 


anything which happens to be in 
Chere is no such thing as an 





heavy for stripping. If I wanted to get 
best results I'd use three lines: an HDH 
tapered (.042) for trout, an “E” level 
(.040) for bass bugs, etc., and an 

(.030) or “G” (.032) level for strippins 
If the rod happened to be limber enough to 
use a “G” for fly casting then such a lin 
vould make an excellent all-around line 
but a rod which would handle a “G” line 


would be useless as a bass bug casting 
—so there you are. 


An 18-pound test, waterproofed, hard 
braided, silk bait casting line will serve 
either as a casting or trolling line but if 


you are looking for perfection in casting 
you will use a lighter weight line besides 
making sure that it is soft br Com- 
ing down to brass tacks it all discloses 
that when we strive for all-around effi- 
ciency we wander away from perfection 

One fly reel will do provided it is of 
sufficient size to hold the largest line you 
intend using. Of course such a reel might 
be a bit heavy for the lighter rods but this 
would not be a serious defect. The big 
trouble would be in changing from one size 
line to another. To do this properly one 
should have line carriers to hold the lines 
not in use. A good plan is to have one 
good reel and several cheap skeleton reels. 
These cheap reels make fair line carriers 
and they simplify the process of changing 
lines. 


aided 


HE BAIT casting reel should be 
chosen carefully and with an eye to me- 
chanical perfection. Unless it is of good 
quality it will quickly cause trouble. This 
reel may also be used for trolling but the 


line should be changed when d 


ing so as 


trolling will ruin a line for casting. 
When it comes to the terminal tackle— 

leaders, flies, lures, hooks and so forth, 

there is no such thing as an all-around 


outfit. 
imum by judicious selection. 
few suggestions. 

For bass one size and length of leader 
will suffice for bait, fly or bug. A good 
length is 4% feet, a good weight .018 
ounces. The leader should be made with 
a long loop at one end so that feather min- 


But it can be kept down to min- 
Here are a 

















be easily attached. 
we have a different 
proposition. We will need a dry fly leader, 
a light weight wet fly leader for fine work 
and a heavy leader for bucktails and large 


nows and bugs may 
With trout leaders 


wet flies. If eyed wet flies are used then 
one can manage with two leaders, one of 
medium weight for light work and one of 
heavy weight for the bulky lures. Seven 
and one-half to 9 feet makes a good length 
for dry and small wet fly but the heavy 
leader need not be longer than 6 feet. 

A soak box for leaders is very neces- 
sary. Leaders should always be well 
soaked before using as they are very brit- 
tle when dry and will not straighten out 
inless they are well moistened. 

A selection of six bass flies will suffice 
to take care of most requirements. Three 
of these should be the regular type and 
three the streamer style. Sizes should 
range from 6 to 1/0, the smaller sizes be- 
ing best for river fishing and the larger 


for lake fishing. Good standard patterns 
are—Lord Baltimore, Parmacheene Belle, 
Colonel Fuller, White Miller, Royal 
Coachman and Silver Doctor. At least a 
half dozen bucktails should be included, 
also three varieties of bass bugs and 


feather minnows. Add to this a few spin- 
ners and fly rod plugs and you will have a 
perfectly balanced bass fly rod assortment. 

Plugs should be selected for color, action 
and the depth at which they may be fished. 
Here is the line-up: (1) a top water plug; 
(2) a medium depth plug; (3) a lure 
which may be fished close to bottom. In 
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these three varieties you should have sev- 
eral different actions and colors. Red and 
white is always good and green. 
Natural scale is often very effective. At 
least six lures will be needed for a bal- 
anced assortment. 

For trout fishing an assortment of one- 
half dozen dry flies and one dozen wet 
flies will take care of ordinary needs. The 
best all-around size is 12 for the dry fly 
and 10 for the wet fly. However, these 
will not be sufficient for all-season use. 
The balanced assortment should contain 
dry flies in sizes 14, 12 and 10 and wet 
flies in sizes 15, 12, 10 and 8. A workable 
assortment of patterns follows: 

Dry Flies: Brown Bivisible, Royal 
Coachman, Fan Wing, Badger Bivisible, 
Cahill, light, Olive Quill, Gordon Quill. 

Wet Flies: Royal Coachman, Whirling 
Dun, Blue Quill, Campbell’s Fancy, Gor- 
don Quill, Queen of Waters, Black Gnat, 
Gold Ribbed Hare's Ear, March Brown, 
Montreal, Parmacheene Belle, Orange Fish 
Hawk, Brown Hackle. 

This constitutes about the simplest outfit 
one could use to get really satisfactory re 
sults. Of course even this could be cut 
down, depending on the desires of the 
angler. For instance, one may decide to 
confine his efforts entirely to fly and bug 
fishing. In that case the all-around fly 
rod and its necessary accessories would be 
needed. At any rate, this will give you a 
fair idea of what can be done in the way 
of an all-around outfit and what its limita- 
tions are 
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Bowfin—Or What Have You? 
By H. Revell Whitridge 


MONG my catches last season was a 
A dogfish. Probably this was nothing to 
be proud of, but it was my first dog- 

fish, and a real grandfather, 32 inches long, 
with his teeth and whiskers as ugly a brute 
as I had ever seen. It happened this way. I 
was fishing about half a mile from our boat 
house on lower Lake Leelanau in the Tra- 
verse Bay section of Michigan. I had been 


casting most of the morning and decided 





to drop a live minnow over the side of the 
boat, and rest a while. I used a large 5- 
inch shiner, and settled back for a quiet 
smoke. I was fishing in about 12 feet of 
water, with 10 feet of line out, and the min- 
now was directly under the boat. 

[ had scarcely filled my pipe when I had 
a strike that almost pulled the light rod 
from my relaxed hand. The strike was 
like that of 5-pound small-mouthed black 























FREE { 100 page book 
@ on FISHING 
WRITE FOR IT! Contains helpful hints, 
articles by Courtney Ryley Cooper, Ozark 
Ripley and others. Teaches bait or flycasting. 
Shows, describes popular fish in life colors. 
Every angler should have it. SENT FREE! 





BASS- \\ 
ORENO 


long known 


fish-getting —-. 3 
Arrowhead colors: 


red or black arrowhead, 


body —red arrowhead, yellow body. Price $1.00. 


abut’ The New MIN-ORENO 


3 SEASONS were spent in designing, 
developing Min-Oreno. But, it took only 
3 seconds for this big battler to fall for it. 
Min-Oreno’s distinctly new. Hasa slender shaped 
body—stainlesssteelangled headplate. Theslanting 
nose, the headplate, the distinctive shape give itan 
unusual action and appearance not to be denied. 


3 sizes—6 finishes. Prices 75c, 85c, $1.00. 


BAIT COMPANY, 7261 High 


ARROWHEAD DESIGN . 
(Patented) An Exclusive South Bend 





Arrowhead design further increases Bass-Oren 
3 Bass-Oreno 
white 














author says that for sport he'll 
take a dogfish every time 


The 


bass. But once I had set the hook, I pic- 
tured, from the weight, a pike. of 20 
pounds or more. I was very cautious with 
the 18-pound test line that had been weak- 
ened by continual casting during the previ- 
few days. Several minutes of real 
sport followed before I had Mr. Dogfish in 
my net. A slim fish he was, of sickly yel- 
low and green color, but a fighter, a real 
fighter. Even after I had put him on a 
chain stringer, and fastened it to the seat 
in the bow of the boat, he thrashed around 
so much that he broke the stringer where 
it was attached to the seat. 

Now I may start with my story of bow- 
fin. While I was looking at the snapshot 
my wife had taken of Mr. Dogfish and me, 
I became curious about this fish’s origin, 
habits, and classification. The search be- 


1] 
ous 


gan. First I turned to the “Book of Popu- 
lar Science,” and in Volume XIII found 
the heading, Dogfish. There were pictures 
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Feature e e e .., 


The new Arrowhead design 
presents a peculiar underwater 
illusion — giving a likeness of 
speed and animation that an- 
tagonizes game-fish. Offeredon 
these baits: Min-Oreno, Bass- 
Oreno, Pike-Oreno, Babe- 
Oreno,Trout-Oreno, Fly-Oreno, 
Slim-Oreno and Midg-Oreno. 


o’s ‘ 


TRIX-ORENO (iY | 


Nolupe quite compares with Trix- /* 
Oreno. A great lure, 7 sizes: fly 
rod, bait casting, salt water. 
Prices 65c, $1.00, $1.25. 


B - 
ORENO 
Ask for Black- 
Oreno — finest 
water proofec 
silk casting line 
made. 9 to 50 
yard tests. 60 
yard spools, 
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Street, South Bend, Ind. 


























YOUR 


friend 


INDEED 


ANY a man has sung the praises 

of good old Absorbine Jr. when 

injury befell him while onan outing. 

This fine old preparation is re- 

lieving and healing for so many 

ailments that it’s called the “one- 
bottle medicine-chest.” 

Just take a look at the following 
list of uses for Absorbine Jr. 
Whether it’s muscular trouble, cuts, 
burns, bites or headaches—this 
bottle brings prompt correction. 

Include Absorbine Jr. in your kit 
when packing up. You'll thank your 
lucky stars you did, in case of in- 
jury. Sold at all drug stores, $1.25. 
W. F. Young, Ine., 377 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 
the one-bottle medicine-chest for treating: 
Insect bites 
Poison ivy 
*Athlete’s Foot” 
Tired feet 
Sunburn 
Toothaches 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Strains, sprains 
Bruises 

Cuts 

Simple headaches 
Simple burns, scalds 


Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete’s Foot” 
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of several species of dogfish. But to the 
layman’s eye, these were sharks. They had 
nothing in common with my Michigan fish. 


WENT to other reference books, look- 

ing under the same heading. In Harry 
M. Kyle’s “Biology of Fishes,” I found 
dogfish and rays spoken of in the same 
breath. In the “Field Book of Marine 
Fishes of the Atlantic Coast,” by Charles 
M. Breden, Jr., I failed to find my fish in 
the Atlantic. David Starr Jordan in his 
“Study of Fishes” observes, “Woodward 
prefers to place dogfish and rays at the end 
of the shark family.” I found plenty of 
dogfish: Squalis acanthias, family Squali- 
dae—everything except what I wanted. I 
thought later I had found my dogfish in the 
sixth volume of the Nature Lovers’ Library 
hiding under the name bicher. But no! I 
continued looking half-heartedly at pictures. 
Somewhat he resembled pictures of moray, 
of cutlass fish, black blenny, molly miller, 
wry mouth, cusk. I was giving up hope. 

Just as I had about decided to drop over 
to college and have the biology professor 
classify my fish, and was idly turning 
pages in Jordan, I came upon a chapter 
headed “Bowfin.” I sat up. I took on new 
life. My dogfish was not a dogfish as com- 
monly called in Michigan, but a bowfin. 
There on the page was a drawing of my 
exact fish. So it was that under the head- 
ing “Bowfin” I found the account for which 
I had been looking. Here are the main 
points. 

A bowfin goes by a great many names, 
according to location. Some of them are 
grindle, dogfish, sawyer, mud-fish, lawyer- 
fish. It classified under the ganoids, 
along with the alligator gar, and the stur- 
geon as the better known. The “Nature 
Lovers’ Library” claims that the bony pike, 
the bowfin and the sturgeon are the last 
of the fan-finned The bowfin 
common in the Eastern, middle and South- 
ern United States, and it attains a length 
of 2% feet. It is extremely voracious, 
preying upon both fishes and aquatic insects. 
I have seen as many as six good-sized ring 
perch taken from one bowfin speared by 
a Michigan farmer. 


is 


fishes. is 


wy oat it is a very common fish, and 
deemed absolutely worthless in most 


places, the bowfin is somewhat prized by 
the farmers of upper Michigan, where the 
soil is very poor and sandy. They bury 


| this fish at the roots of their cherry trees, 








since it is claimed to be excellent fertilizer. 
In the Great Lakes Region it is said to be 
called dogfish because even the dogs re- 
fuse to eat it. According to Dr. Kirkland, 
it is called lawyer fish because “it will bite 
at anything and it is good for nothing when 
caught.” In Virginia it is known as John 
A. Grindle, an imposing, but unexplained 
title. 

The flesh of the bowfin is watery and 
pasty, and a large percentage of the sub- 
stance will evaporate when it is exposed 
to the air. It is not edible, being ill-fla- 
vored. The bowfin, however, is a fighter, 
very tenacious of life. It is claimed that it 
will live longer out of water than any oth- 
er fish found in American waters. During 
the spawning season the male takes entire 
charge of the eggs. Bowfin has one unique 
quality, besides that of breaking _ fishing 
tackle—that is the ability to breathe air 
directly. It has the habit of coming to the 
surface to breathe frequently, especially 
when the water is foul. It is said to utter 
a bell-like note. Well, maybe next year if 
we land a bowfin we will keep him in a tank 
of water for observation. If he does come 


up and sound a bell-like note, we will train 
him to call the family to dinner. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 





AIT fishermen 
fishing for 
small-mouth bass 
will be interested 
in knowing that 
soft crayfish are 
the finest current- 
water bait known 
and the method of 
fishing with them 
amounts to almost 
i a a secret. However, 
oe anyone with ordi- 
nary good fishing 
judgment can become very expert in catch- 
ing small-mouth with these baits: 

The first requisite is a nine-foot split 
bamboo fly rod and an ordinary single 
action reel to take care of the line and to 
play the fish when it hooked. The 
second is an enameled silk line—which 
slips through the guides the easiest of 
all lines. Use no sinker, but a hook 
large enough to prevent the crayfish from 
doubling up and concealing the point of 
the hook when the fish has gorged the 
bait. 

No sinker! Remember—no sinker! 

The select craws are the best. They 
should be large, soft, liver-like looking 
crayfish that have very recently shed 
their shells. These can be bought from 
commercial bait houses which pack and 
ship them directly to the angler within 
a few hours after the order, written on 
a postcard or telephoned or telegraphed, 
1as been received. 

An angler hoping to go fishing 
merely sends in his order for so many 
crayfish today, and, if he lives in the 
average community with good express or 
mail service, receives the following morn- 
ing or afternoon a wooden bucket 
tainer, packed with moss and thoroughly 
chilled under the finest of refrigeration 
systems. There his ¢ chilled 
and dormant soft-shell crayfish. That 
angling service—the the modern 
bait houses are doing it. 

The soft-craws must be kept packed 
in moss to insure their remaininng soft 
and appealing to the aristocratic small- 
mouth bass. Some old bait fishermen 
declare the bass can tell a select craw 
by the smell. They have tried the mat- 
ter out with various types of craws and 
they say they have proved that an old 
small-mouth bass knows a select craw as 
plainly as we know a fresh-laid break- 
fast egg. 

The crayfish is baited by inserting the 
point of hook into the end of tail and 
bringing it out just this side of the body 
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of the crustacean. That’s all there is 
to that. Have the hook large enough so 
that even if the craw doubles up the 


point will still be uncovered in a measure. 
Then hunt up a good small-mouth bass 
hole and toss Mr. Craw out and permit 
him to sink to the bottom. Then 
the rod or hold it solidly and draw from 


set 


the reel a good, liberal length of the 
line. Coil this line on a flat rock, a boat 
thwart or a clean, shelving part of the 
shore where it will run out without ob- 
struction when the bass picks up the 
bait and runs with it. When the bass 


takes the bait hold the rod tip firmly and 
permit it to carry out the loose line until 
one feels sure it has swallowed the 
bait. Then set the hook. If no obstruc- 
tions are offered the bass will almost al- 
ways hook itself and bounce from the 
water like a tarpon that has hooked itself 
on a chunk of mullet. In fact the action 
of the small-mouth bass when fished for 
with soft-shell crayfish and a light outfit 
is similar in nearly every way to that of 
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Major Trapshoot- 
ing Events Won So 
For This Year With 


tesleen 


Shotgun Loads 


Singles Championships 
Indiana 
Midwinter Vandalia 
South Carolina Ladies 
Southern Amateur 
California Indians 
Illinois 
North Dakota Ladies 
Carolina Hundred 
Sand Hill Special 
Florida 


Oklahoma 
North Dakota 
Louisiana 


Professional Singles 
Championships 
South Carolina 
Indiana 
W. Virginia 
California Indians 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana . 


New York 


Doubles Championships 
California ATA 
District of Columbia 
South Dakota 
South Carolina 
California Indians 
Maryland 
Midwinter Handicap 

lorida 
Illinois 
Charlotte Harbor 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
New Hampshire 
Louisiana 
Delaware 
Montana 


Professional Doubles 
Championships 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Florida 
California PITA 
California Indians 
Maryland 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 


Handicap Championships 
Alabama 
South Carolina 
Southern Amateur 
Okoboji Indians 
Del Monte 
Midwinter Handicap 
Florida 
Charlotte Harbor 
Maryland 
Inland Empire 
Wyoming 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 
Montana 


Professional Handicap 
Championships 


California Indians 
North Dakota 


Louisiana 


All Around Championships 
Illinois 

South Carolina 

Southern Amateur 

Florida 

Oklahoma 

Nebraska . 

North Dakota 

Louisiana 

Montana 


and 15 other 
Major Events 
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Shoot the Shells 
the Champions Shoot 


ye can’t get a shooter who is a con- 

— high scorer at the traps, or at 
skeet, to take a chance on his ammunition. 
He knows that a single missed target may 
cost him a match or a championship. His 
shells must score hit after hit. They must 
put the shot on the target — and when he 
misses he usually knows whether it’s his 
own fault or the fault of the ammunition. 
Why be less critical of the shells you buy for 
quail, grouse, or other field shooting? That 
Western shells measure up 
to the strictest requirements 
is proved by the thousands 
of trapshooters and hun- 
dreds of thousands of hunt- 
ers who will shoot nothing 
else. During 1932 more 
than 150 major trapshoot- 
ing championships were 
won with Western shells: — 





cause they are perfectly round. Wads that do 
their job better than the ordinary felt wads do. 
The exclusive Seal-Tite* wads used in Western 
shells seal the gun bore, providing a solid “‘wall’”’ 
between powder gas and shot, so that the hot 
gas cannot blow past the wads and melt some 
of the pellets: Powder, primers, brass and all 
component parts are the finest that can be made. 
All for one purpose —to help you get more game 
and more sport out of shooting. 


Try the Western Xpert shell. It conforms to high- 
est standards, yet sells at a popular price. Hard 

itting, non-corrosive, clean 
ammunition. Easy to obtain 
because it is sold by dealers 
everywhere. You'll like it. 


On request, without charge, 
we will be glad to mail in- 
teresting leaflets describing 
the important advantages of 
. Western game loads, trap 
res loads, skeet loads, traps for 


o > x ee cated Med Ae a idl , 
super-X, Super-Trap, Field, Target Shooting Gives'a Close Check tegular trapshooting, skeet 


traps, and Lubaloy car- 
tridges for rifle or pistol. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


919 Benton Street, East Alton, III. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
*#Patented U.S. A. 
1,659,649; 1,577» 


426; 1,576,5793 
1,485,337 





Minimax and Xpert—and so 
far this year nearly 100. on Shotshell Performance 
The qualities which make good trap loads are the 
ame qualities which make good game loads. Shot 
ellets tl y straight to the bird or target be- 
pene Ze 
“hoota 
WINCHESTER 
1E GUN THAT 
YON THE WEST 
e fam Vi odel 
Winchester re 
4 M than 
( \ inchest- 
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FISHERMAN’S 
OIL 


Three-in-One is Jlight—just right for 
reels—and specially-blended from three | 
oils to clean and prevent rust as it lubri- 
cates. Use it to preserve cane rods; to 
protect steel rods against corrosion; to | 
waterproof lines and dry flies. Handy | 
cans and bottles; all stores. | 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


Catch Fish! 


els, Mink, Muskrats, with — 
our folding galvanised STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. 45, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


75% SAVING 


buying direct from the original makers, Cut out 
wholesale merchants and retail dealers. The very 
finest grade of fishing tackle at wholesaler’s costs. 
°4 Wet Flies & 6 Beat 6 foot Leaders $1 12 Wet 
Flies, 4 Dry Flies & 5 Tapered 6 ft. Leaders $1. 500 


o * 

$42 
=e 
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Write for 
$1 BOX 





Selecto Gut Assorted 14 inch 5 sizes $2 100 Drawn Gut 
14 In. asserted sizes $1 Wet file 0 Divided Wings 
10., Dry Flies 60¢ On beat T.D. Eyed Hooks per dozen 

















6 Foot Tapered Leaders $.80, $1.20, & $1.60 per dozen 
cae Kindly send money orders 
0 “Sy WHAT A LURE 
Kid 
Mouse-Sur- 
face Lure 
more bass and Big trout. Four sizes, from 40c to 
60c each, 
8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
By MARK CATLIN 
$1.50 Postpaid 
ne the life, habite hting qualities and favorite hab ap of 
trout what flies to use and what equipment to 
and water conditions 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


FISHING TACKLE Co. Apartado “a | Murcia, Spain 
for Fly Fishers! 

Deer Hair. Casts easily with light tackle Raises 

ame vt gict--g- rae Nous 

’ ~ A one needs i 
FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 

<. Tilustrated. A common-sense work on trout fish- 

eelect flies; tying flies; how to « act what to do in various  conthas 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Il. 








Prize-Winners in the July 


| the hellgramite by 
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| the silvery tarpon when it is fished for 


with bait. 

No resistance should be offered a bass 
taking a soft-shell crayfish. That is the 
whole secret of successful craw fishing 
for the bass. Carp and suckers as well 
as catfish will take soft-shell crayfish at 
every season of the summer. 


ELLGRAMITES, in my estimation, 

come next in effectiveness in bait 
fishing for small-mouth bass. Many bait 
fishermen use the hellgramite much as 
they do the soft-shell craw, but not LI. 
I like to wade and fish the hellgramite 
from a straight, medium short line with 
little or no sinker attached, in eddy pools 
at the foot of riffles and in purse-pools 
in the midst of riffles. When the bass 
takes the hellgramite I follow the fish 
with the rod tip for a short time, then 
I permit the bass to pull on the tip until 
I think it has gorged the bait inside its 
jaws—when [I strike it. In this way I 
seldom hook a bass except in the lip or 
some shallow part of the jaw. I hook 
holding it between 
thumb and finger of left hand over the 
hard collar that surrounds it below the 
head and running point of hook under 
this collar from lower side on the back 
of the crustacean. This does not injure 
the bait and permits it plenty of freedom. 





A go00d catch of good rainbows 


Chubs of the bigger sort are the worst 
pests the hellgramite fisherman working 
the riffle pockets has to contend with. 
They will strike a hellgramite in pref- 
erence to most anything else. Hellgra- 
mites probably have more adherents 
among the bait anglers after bass than 
any other one live bait I know. 


LARGE percentage of bass fishermen 
4 use no gut whatsoever in fishing 
with soft craws. They attach the 
hook directly to the line. One reason 
for this is that a large majority of them 
believe it best to cut the hook free of 
the line when a fish is deeply hooked in 
the cheek or the gristly part of the lip. 
When they are hooked in the gullet by 
all means sever the line close to the 
hook eye. An undersized bass (and it is 
of these small bass I speak) that has 
swallowed the hook or has the hoo 
deeply embedded in the cheek will mn 
suffer any ill effects if the hook is cu 
off and allowed to remain in the fish. 





Average Sportsman 
Contest 


FIRST PRIZE— 
Mrs. Victor Bennett, 
20 Wayne Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
SECOND PRIZE— 
Sidney J. Whit 
199 Parkdale, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
THIRD PRIZE— 


Manuel Guerra, 
523 Oblate Ave., 





Mission, Tex. 











have seen hundreds of bass so treatec 
and very few are ever found dead o 
dying afterwards. One bait fisherman 
know declared he had spent a large sun 
in gut snells which he had to cut to per 
mit the hook to remain in the undersized 
bass he caught with live bait. He ther 
started using just the plain line and be- 
lieved that his success was as great as 
when he used the gut snell. However, | 
am a believer in good gut strands for the 
attachment of the bass hook to the line. 
I always have far better success in lur- 
|ing large bass with the gut snell anc 
| leader. 








Andlers Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Weaving a Landing Net 
END a heavy piece of galvanized wire 
(No. 10 or larger) into a loop the size 
you desire your net—mine is about 14 
inches across—and leave 4 inches extra on 
the ends to form a shank. Fasten the loop 
in a vise and twist these ends firmly to 
gether forming Fig. 1. 
Next cut a handle from a broom and 
in the larger end bore a hole the same size 
as twisted wire shank, then screw the shank 
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of loop into this opening. But first fill 
the hole with glue to make a firm union. 
Round off edge of handle next to loop and 
wrap for an inch with silk or fine wire, 
forming a ferrule that prevents splitting. 
Now cut into 8-foot lengths a spool of 
heavy linen thread, such as shoemakers use. 
se as many lengths as there are inches 
around the loop, a length for each inch. 
Double these strands and secure them to 
loop as in Fig. 2. Be sure ends are same 
length, then fasten handle in something to 
hold loop on level with the eye, so that it 
can be worked on from any side. The 
threads will hang in pairs. Starting any- 
where, take two adjacent threads, one from 
each pair, as threads No. 2 and 3 (Fig. 2) 
and tie them together using the knot illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. Tie them as in Fig. 3 
and let length of thread from wire loop 
to knot equal one inch. Take threads No. 
4 and 5 (Fig. 3) and tie them in the same 
manner, making sure that each mesh you 
have started is the same size. Take No. 
6 and tie to No. 7, etc., until complete round 
of net has been made. When this is done 
take any two adjacent threads, like 7 and 8, 
and tie as you did before. After tying one 
knot in second row the work will look like 
the dotted lines in Fig. 3. Continue until 
another round is made, completing the first 
set of meshes and continue the work until 
the finished part of the net is about 8 
inches long. Be careful to keep all meshes 
the same size. From here on keep tying 
as before, only gradually shorten the dis- 
tance between knots, making smaller meshes 
which will gradually taper the net as it 
proceeds toward bottom. When almost 
through tie two pairs of threads instead of 
ones and the net will start 
ry fast then. To finish at bottom 
» the threads from one side and 
» the threads from other side, 
y together, and clipping off sur- 
the net is finished.—Clyde Or- 

0. 


el For Steel Fishing Rod 
1 thin solution of shellac in al- 
and add a teaspoonful of Venice 
o each half pint and the same 
lampblack for a black enamel. 
bare spots on the rod and heat 
o melt the shellac for the first 
a fine brush and apply two or 
which will give a smooth, 
elastic surface that will not 
ck.—Lyle N. Schneider, Mont. 
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Big Game of Burma 
(Continued from page 11) 


visible like long black beetles in the fast 
approaching shadows. 

Here, whilst admiring the view and 
soliloquizing on things mundane, I had 
the luck to witness in a small valley 
below, devoid of all jungle, a battle royal 
between two fine Sambar stags which 
were surrounded by an admiring retinue 
of about eight or ten does and young 
stags. It was the clash of their horns, 
which could be heard a long way off as 
they met in mid-air, which first attract- 
ed my attention. It seemed cruel, but 
we have all to some extent inherited the 
savage instincts of our forefathers in our 
breasts, and I was determined to put an 
end to the contest by bagging the stag 
with the best antlers. This I succeeded 
in doing with a bullet from my double 
303. 

As it was by this time past sunset we 
started off downhill again towards camp 
by a different route from the one we had 
used coming up. When halfway down, 
when it was almost dark, I had three 
shots with the 8 bore Paradox at a soli- 
tary bull bison that was ascending the 
ridge we were going down. The shots 
were fired in failing light at ranges vary- 
ing from forty to one hundred yards and 
the bullets were, I afterwards discovered, 
badly placed in each case. It turned out 
subsequently that only two of my bullets 
had hit the bull. 

On receiving the second bullet he 
walked slowly behind a large bamboo 
clump and uttered a low, deep, menacing 
“moo” or challenge, a rumbling kind of 
note of warning, not unlike that uttered 
on occasions by an elephant. As it be- 
gan to get too dark to enable me to align 
the sights of the rifle properly, we decided 
to return on the following morning. Un- 
fortunately, in spite of Tha Yauk’s won- 
derful knowledge of the jungles we took 
the wrong ridge down to the valley and 
had in consequence to camp for the night, 
without any dinner or smokes, under a 
bamboo clump. 


TEXT morning we reached camp at 
4 N about 7 o'clock. A. was very inter- 





ested to hear about my experiences with | 


the bison and stag Sambar and said he 
wanted to accompany me on the follow- 
ing day as he had never seen a bison dead 


or alive and would like to see one. I | 


consented, though I knew that this meant 
too many followers and consequently too 
much noise. A. was a big, heavy man, 
not in good training, who could not walk 
through the jungle without making the 
deuce of a noise. After going a few 
miles we were approaching the place 
where I had left the bison the evening 
before when I heard the animal rise stiffly 
to his feet in a bamboo clump some forty 
yards or so ahead. Tha Yauk whispered 
to me “Sir, there are too many of us, 
ask the gentleman (A.) who steps heavily 
to stay behind a bit, so that you and I 


can enter the jungle alone, as the bull | 


will most certainly charge us or make off 
altogether if we all go on together; and 
if he charges someone is sure to be 
killed.” 

Tha Yauk was quite right, of course. 
\., like a wise fellow, kindly consented 
to fall back about one hundred and fifty 
yards with his men. I then went on 
ahead alone armed with the 8 bore Para- 
dox with Tha Yauk some forty yards or 
so to the rear. Nothing could be seen 
of the bull, and although I guessed his 
whereabouts, I could not see any portion 
of him. Anyway, I said to myself, che 
is sure to be pretty sick after having 
had three heavv conical & hore bullets 
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into him the evening before and cannot 


do much harm. I reckoned without my 
host, however, as the old devil had plen- 
ty of life left in him yet, as I found to 
my cost, 

I was standing between two large bam- 
boo clumps which were about seven or 
eight feet apart, bending forward peering 
intently into the bamboo jungle ahead 
with the 8 bore held in my right hand 
across my right knee, with my left hand 
resting on my leit knee, to see if I could 
see him, as the jungle was by no means 
dense. Just then there was a loud crash 
and out the bull came at me, traveling 
at great speed. He had evidently been 
waiting for just such a moment. It took 
the bull such a short time to cover the 
distance between us that all I remember 
having time to do was to cock the ham- 
merless action of my rifle when he was 
about five paces from me, and then take 
a flying leap to my right, behind one of 
the two clumps of bamboos I had been 
standing between. 


HE bison swerved to his left at the 

same time with me and after carrying 
away a number of the bamboos of the 
clump I had jumped behind, lunged at me 
with his horns, and caught me a nasty 
blow on my left thigh with the rounded 
portion of his left horn as he passed me, 
sending me spinning to the ground. 

It was a close call, but I was up like a 
shot again and went off limping and 
dodging in and out of the bamboo clumps 
like a wounded rabbit, in the direction 
the bison had come from, expecting him 
to come back at me again at any minute. 


Fortunately for me he did not do this 
but held on straight into the jungles 
ahead. My thigh was bruised and sore, 


and took on all the colors of the rain- 
bow that evening, from my knee to my 
groin, but fortunately no bones had been 
broken. In fact, I was fit enough on the 
following morning to take to the bull's 
tracks again, accompanied this time by 
Tha Yauk only. 

“Sir,” said the dear old fellow to me as 
we moved stealthily on the trail like two 
leopards following up a deer, “keep a care- 
ful lookout ahead and on either side 
whilst I do the tracking as I am not as 
young as you are—also I am a little deaf. 
You have sharp eyes and good hearing. 
It would be a bad business for me if you 
were killed as I would be blamed. This 
is a dangerous animal and the wounds 
have made him vicious. He will most 
certainly charge and get one of us if 
we do not get him the next time we meet.” 

It was about two hours after this and 
we had gone perhaps about four miles 
from the spot the bison had charged me 
the day before and were proceeding cau- 
tiously down a densely wooded slope to- 
wards a stream known as the Bathi 
Chaung when I happened to hear a very 
faint rustling sound ahead. The noise 
could have been made by a pheasant or a 
barking deer moving quietly through the 
undergrowth, so slight was it. Drawing 
Tha Yauk's attention to it at once by 
uttering a faint hiss, I pointed ahead, and 
there sure enough, some thirty paces off, 
amongst the undergrowth, could clearly 
be seen the black outline of the bull stand- 
ing stock still, head on to us, like a block 
of black marble—ready to charge once 
more, the moment we reached the bottom 
of the incline. Poor brute, I suppose he 
thought he could not be seen. To let 
him have a right and left from the 8 
bore Paradox was the work of a moment. 
A crash followed the two reports as the 
grand old beast dashed away, only to 
collapse when he reached the other bank 
of the stream some sixty yards away. 

Continued in Our Next Issue 
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The Second Muskie 
(Continued from page 13) 


his voice against the hay-hook gaff and 
the “sport” who starts emptying an auto- 
matic the minute he’s dragged a muskie 
in sight at the end of a line. 

“The real sport kills his game in the 
water,” says Sie. “I can spot the other 
kind; the gun-toters, gaff-slingers. Aljl 
you need is a headache stick to keep ’em 
quiet after they are in the boat. Any 
shotgun can kill a muskie but it takes 
a sportsman to land him all the way on 
tackle.” 

“How do you get a muskie 
boat?” I asked. “Pinch the gill 
thumb and finger over his back?” 

“On a forty-pound muskie?” remarked 
Sie derisively. “No, I pet ’em; after 
they’re plumb tuckered by stroking their 
belly they'll get so they lay in your hands 
like a baby.” 

To this moment I’m not sure whether 
or not he was kidding or telling me the 
truth. You try it, now I've told you. 

“Never caught a muskie before day- 
light,’ remarked Sie later, “but that ain't 
sayin’ you can't. As I stated at the start, 
any day, any time, any season or weather 
is muskie time. The guy that tells you he 
knows when they'll hit or not doesn’t know 
muskies. I’ve fished ’em twenty years and 
don’t know. Why right here on Buck 
Lake, where we're casting—.” 

If I hadn’t been looking I'd never have 
believed it. Within two feet of the boat, 
following the fast-moving wobbler minnow 
like a hungry wolf, was a big muskie. He 
was big enough to throw a wake in the 
wind-ridged waters. 

At the side of the boat he opened his 
jaws, grinned at the wooden minnow and 
at us, turned, rolled, and with a derisive 
flip gave us full view of his rear end as he 
div a for deep water. In that turn he actu- 
ally bumped the boat. 

To date, he’s our second muskie. He’s 
still there so far as we know—over near 
the east bank, half way between the outlet 
and the old beaver house, under a couple 
of twin birches that slant over the water 
of Buck Lake at the head of the Mantraps. 
That isn’t quite the story-book finish. But 
it’s the truth, so he’p me Saint Izaak. 

They’re different fish, says Sie. 

I believe it, now. Any fish that’s got the 
sardonic cussedness to wait until the last 
hour of the last day, and then grin at us, 
almost thumb his nose, and finish by turn- 
ing his north end directly in our faces, 
just doesn’t rate ordinary. But he’s the 
sort of a cuss you're willing to break 
ham-string to lay low. 

“Any fellow may have the luck to take 
the first one,” says Sie, “even in high wind 
and heavy rain. But it takes a lot of luck, 
or a fisherman, to get his second one.” 

Luck or rating as a common fisherman, 
I’m hell-bent and on the way—after the 
second muskie. And when he comes along- 


into the 
covers, 


side, without gaff or gun, he’s coming on 
light tackle, or he doesn’t come. I’m giv- 
ing him his chance—but by gum, I’m on 


his trail! 


The New Era in Rifle Shooting 


(Continued from page 8) 


put, even the sporting goods dealer, does 
not know the answer. But there is an 
answer, a solution. It is relatively easy 
for an earnest club or individual to ob- 
tain range facilities, and our Arms and 
Ammunition query service is answering 


letters on this subject every day. 
May I make just a few brief sugges- 
tions as to ranges 


for both clubs and in- 


dividuals? Ranges are not so difficult to 
obtain as might be supposed, particular! 
outdoor ranges. Fortunately small bore 
(.22 caliber) ranges do not require the 
extensive or costly layouts that military 
ranges do. In almost any locality ad- 
jacent to smaller cities or towns a per- 


fectly satisfactory range can be had on 
a nearby farm. ‘All that is needed is a 
fairly level piece of ground 100 yards 


long, perhaps 20 yards wide, facing away 

from the sun at the time of day it is to be 
mostly used. Behind it there should be 
some sort of a hill or embankment, or a 
bullet stop can be made without too much 
labor. I venture to say that a responsibl: 
individual or a representative club would 
not have to approach more than half a 
dozen farmers without being able to make 

satisfactory arrangements for the lease or 
loan of such a piece of land, particularly 
if the farmer be shown that it will make 
an outlet for his produce to the members 
of the club. In my own neighborhoo 

three such ranges have. been placed ol 
farms, in one case at a $25 yearly rental, 
and in the other two cases absolutely fre 

because the farmers became interested in 
shooting. 

Acquiring the land solves most of the 
problem of the small bore range. Just 
recently, when traveling by rail through 
the state of Iowa, I happened to glance 
out the car window, and I saw a rifle club 
in full swing on its range, with about 
forty members’ shooting. The targets, 
tacked on boards, were hung on a barbed 
wire fence. Behind that fence was a 
high railroad embankment. That was all. 
That range did not cost a cent. For 
many years, in several different localities, 
my own rifle range—which I have used 
for both practice and experiment—has 
consisted merely of a piece of land 100 

yards long, at one end of which I placed 
a very large packing box filled with dirt. 
The targets were tacked on the face of 
the box. A spotting telescope set up at 
the firing point told me instantly where 
each shot hit the target. 

HERE may be slightly greater diffi- 

culty in getting outdoor ranges near 
large cities but they can be had if a 
number of enthusiasts will start a search 
and canvas. In one case a fine range was 
made in an old brick yard, and in another 
a railroad donated the land with a fine 
embankment for bullet stop. 

Indoor ranges are perhaps a little more 
difficult to obtain. Get your local sport- 
ing goods store to help. They should be 
interested because it means the sale of 
rifles, ammunition, targets, and equipment 
and the more clubs they have in their 
town, and the more shooting these clubs 
do, the greater will be their profit. Be- 
tween you and your members, and your 
store, you can find a suitable building or 
basement, and get it rigged up. May I 
suggest a plan that has seldom been tried, 
but is very satisfactory and very cheap? 


[f your outdoor range is on a nearby 
farm, easy to reach in winter, why not 
turn it into the indoor range? A long 


shack built at the firing point, portholes 
in front to shoot out of, a stove to warm 
it and to cook on and portable electric 
flood lights to illuminate the targets and 
there you have a range for winter or even 
summer nights. In temperate climates a 
club does not always need an indoor 
range, but it is often wise to arrange for 
illumination of the targets so that shoots 
can be pulled off in the evenings. 

The equipment and rigging up of a 
small bore range so as to make it thor- 
oughly efficient and convenient, and to 
save labor, is neither a difficult nor ex- 
pensive undertaking. It can be done by 
the club members themselves, or even by 
an individual. Ourpoor Lire has avail- 
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able for free distribution a booklet giving 
very helpful hints on range construction 
and telling all about small bore rifle 
shooting. 

I think now I have said enough on this 
range matter to help any live wire to 
solve the problem relative thereto, and I 
want to get along to the second matter 
of importance. 


OR many years rifle clubs have gone 

along in their set way, which consists 
in slow fire at bullseye targets, the only 
goal being the high score and a possible 
of 100 points. It is a monotonous pro- 
cedure, and one must be an enthusiast to 
stick to it. I have noticed that only 
about one-third of the fellows who join 
the clubs do stick at it. I have re- 
peatedly called attention to the fact that 
such exclusive slow-fire bullseye shooting 
does not make practical riflemen, does 
not make good field shots. The younger 
men now coming into clubs, and forming 
the new clubs, are beginning to rebel. 
They want something more interesting, 
they want to shoot in a more practical 
manner. They can see little application 
of this continuous struggle for a possible, 
every shot in the 10-ring, to practical 
field shooting for which they are training. 
Particularly they want to see shooting 
hat has a lot of bang, smash, speed, and 
movement to it. 

We have been using our American 
ingenuity to devise some method, and 
practical mechanism, by which this could 
be accomplished. It has not been an easy 
task. What was needed was a system or 
style of shooting which would be to the 
rifle game what skeet has been to the 
scatter gun shooter. The mechanism 
must be easy and inexpensive to install 
and to operate. The system must be ap- 
plicable to competition, and it must 
permit of great variance of program to 
avoid monotony. Particularly it must 
savor of practical field shooting. 

The first need was an efficient disap- 
pearing target, something that would look 
like game or an enemy, which would fall 
when hit by a bullet, or that could be 
made to fall, or to spring up at will from 
behind the ‘firing point. Such a target 
has not been easy to get. We have had 
a lot of inventors working on it. Several 
years ago some “plinking” enthusiasts 
developed a number of novel forms of 
targets which were steps in the right di- 
rection, but not quite good enough to 
meet the wide national need for a really 
efficient target for practical field shooting. 
Particularly these novel and extempor- 
ized targets did not permit of a thorough 
standardization of conditions which 
would favor a national competition. Very 
recently, however, the X-Ring Products 
Co., 503 North Street, Peoria, Ill., has 
developed a target which they call a 
“game target” and which seems to go a 
long way towards solving the mechanical 
difficulties of this new game. 


RIEFLY, it consists of a small steel 

silhouette of a sod poodle (wood- 
chuck, prairie dog, ground squirrel, or 
other varmint), below which is a me- 
chanism and stake. The steel stake pro- 
tects the mechanism from being injured 
by the bullet. The stake is driven in the 
ground anywhere on the range. A wire 
cord extends back to behind the firing 
point. The silhouette, being in an up- 
right position, will fall if struck by the 
bullet. A pull on the wire cord by the 
operator behind the firing line then brings 
it upright to shooting position again, or 
a second pull will send it down. Thus 
the target can be concealed in the grass 
and made to spring up and down at will, 
and will drop “dead” when hit. The steel 
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will stand any amount of firing with .22 
caliber rifles. 

Now for the application. Suppose we 
put out five of these units, fan-shaped 
irom the firing point. Let the operator 
expose one at a time for five seconds 
each, with no time intervals between tar- 
gets. The shooter does not know where 
or exactly when each target is to appear. 
He fires at each target as it comes in 
view. He has a possible of five hits. 
Then if we want variation let us make 
the target jump again into position for 
two seconds every time it is hit. Now 
he has a possible of ten hits, but he 
surely has to hump himself, like doubles 
in Skeet. The targets offer almost un- 
limited possibilities. 

If these targets be set up in a grassy 
field, free from rocks, the danger of 
ricochets will not be serious, although it 
is well to have some sort of a backstop 
a short distance behind the targets. In 
a field with hard baked soil, or where 
the backstop may not be very high, the 
use of hollow-point .22 long rifle car- 
tridges will eliminate all danger as such 
bullets deform themselves and the rico- 
chets do not fly far. 


NE more target is needed to perfect 

the mechanical part of this new form 
of shooting, a running target, and I am 
sure a satisfactory arrangement of this 
form will soon be forthcoming. Then we 
can simulate running deer, or a prairie 
dog skeedadling for his hole. 

Now let me tell you fellows something 
about small bore shooting, not tin-can 
shooting, but real small bore shooting 
with man-sized, fully equipped, accu- 
rate rifles, both at standard targets and 
at the practical poodle targets. I have 
been participating in this kind of shooting 
for fifteen years now. I was on the De- 
war International Small Bore Team in 
1922 making the second highest score on 
the United States and English teams. I 
have been competing ever since, and in 
the Corps Area Matches last year I won 
third place in three matches—fair for an 

has-been. I have trained and super- 
vised the training of thousands of men 
in small bore shooting. *And let me tell 
you that it is a fine, clean, interesting 
game. It will require close study, and 
all the skill you can develop to become 
really expert at it. You can train your- 
self, or you can train others in all the 
basic and fine points of rifle shooting by 
means of small bore shooting. I have 
seen hundreds of men made into fine 
riflemen with the small bore alone, and 
when they finally came to shoot the .30 
caliber rifle, after the first shot they 
would say “Humph! That's nothin’” 
(referring to the recoil) and go ahead 
and shoot in expert form with the big 
rifle from the very start. Also small 
bore shooting is inexpensive, it does not 
require big, expensive, and _hard-to- 
get ranges, and there is no noise nui- 
sance. 

This introduction of poodle shooting 
is going to give rifle practice the general | 
interest and the practical application that 
it has always needed. Not only is the 
new game going to be the finest kind of 
training, but it is going to be uproarious 
fun as well, and it is going to gather a 
gallery which the old bullseye shooting 
never did. It’s going to bring in the 
women, who will take to it at once. There 
is room for everyone, and we will help 
you to solve any of the problems if you 
will write us. 

Ovutpoor Lire stands strongly back of 
this movement. We are going to push it 
because we believe in it, and we will 
have a lot more dope about it for you 
shortly. 
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After all, what gets the fish is the LURE. 

You can depend upon lures bearing the 
name ‘‘Pflueger’’—designed from experience 
and again proved by experience in use before 
they are offered to you. 
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showing the above and many 
additional successful Pflueger 
lures—built by the “‘Pfluegers”’ 
from three generations °o 
“know how.’ 
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E. A. PFLUEGER, President 

The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL9, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 
Catalog No. 151. 
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How to Mount Deer Feet 
By Maurice H. Decker 


I" IS not difficult to manufacture deer 
feet into inkwells, ashtrays, stool legs, 
and hat and gun racks, and a number of 
hunters save the lower legs and hoofs of 


the deer they shoot for this purpose. While 
deer legs will keep quite a long time in 
cool weather because they contain a very 
small amount of flesh, it is better to skin 
them out immediately after you have taken 
care of the head or scalp. 

Slit up the back of the leg from the toe 
as high as you want to go. Remove all of 
the bone down to the toes. Leave the toes 
and the dew claws attached to the skin as 
shown in Figure 1. Be sure and cut the 
leg plenty long so you will not run short 


of hide when making up any article you 
decide upon later. 


may 





\ 
Fie. |! 
Cure the feet in a pickle composed of 
1 gallon water, 1 quart salt and 1 ounce 
sulphuric acid. Boil the water and salt 


together until the latter is completely dis- 
solved. Cool and add acid. Lay the 
skinned legs in this pickle for from ten to 
fourteen days. Then remove and wash 
well in clear water. 

Sew up the skin at the back if you are 
making inkwells and similar articles. Then 
stuff it well with chopped tow or chopped 
excelsior, keeping the leg in as nearly a 
natural shape as possible. 

You must next square up the hoof and 
leg so when they are dry, they rest solidly 
and squarely on any level surface like table 
top or floor. Fasten the foot to a tem- 
porary block of wood as shown in Figure 
2. Note that in this illustration the dew 
claws have been cut off fré m their regular 
position and sewed on again lower down 
so they also rest upon the block. This is 
not necessary but it makes a neater, more 
substantial job. Hold the toes down on the 
block with slender screws running up from 
underneath and brace the back of the leg 
with long spikes so it stands upright. 

When the leg is perfectly dry you are 
ready to install the fixture you purchased 
from a taxidermist supply dealer and which 
is necessary to complete the ashtray, ink- 


well or trinket box. Trim off the top of 
the leg skin at the desired height. Remove 
the tow or excelsior and fill the cavity 
with a mixture of plaster of Paris and 
water, thin enough to flow down into the 
very bottom. Press in the metal fixture 
at the top and wipe off the surplus plaster 
which squeezes out. When the mortar is 
dry, the job is finished. 

Legs for short stools can be made by 
drawing the skin up over wooden legs that 
you have whittled down to the size and 
rough shape of the deer’s leg bones. If 
you expect to make something like this, 
it is best to save and bring home at least 
one set of leg bones to use as a pattern. 
Fit stool legs before you sew the skin up 
at the back seam. Fasten to the wood with 
screws driven up through the center of the 
toes. Secure the top of the skin with small 


headed tacks, 
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In order to make hat and gun racks you 
require wood fillers that are bent into the 
proper angle. Sometimes you can find these 
growing naturally in the woods but usually 
you will have to steam pieces of oak or 
hickory and let them dry in the desired 
shape. Whittle these down to fit inside 
the leg and sew the skin around them. Use 
a rather thick back board or panel and bore 
holes through it to take the ends of the 
wood fillers with a tight fit. 


Where the Home Tanner 


Fails 
By Maurice H. Decker 


CCASIONALLY a home-tanned hide 

comes through the process hard and 
stiff and totally unlike the soft’ flexible 
leather the tanner expected to make. Such 
disappointments are invariably caused by 
some mistake or deficiency on the part of 
the operator. In general, there are three 
points in the tanning treatment where 
amateurs fail. And there is a remedy for 
each. A hard, stiff hide is not necessarily 


ruined. Proper treatment will save it and 
turn it into the sort of leather the tanner 
originally tried to produce. 


A hard, stiff hide is usually wunder- 
tanned. First, it may have been scantily 
fleshed. Second, it possibly was removed 


from the tanning liquor too soon and third 
—this being the most frequent reason for 
board-like hides—it did not receive enough 
breaking- in treatment. The tanner got 
tired before the hide did and | he quit before 
its fibres were thoroughly and completely 
broken and reduced. 

If you suspect improper fleshing, ex- 
amine the skin closely. If you find a hard 
glaze like dried glue on the flesh side, this 
probably indicates that some tissue was left 
on when you began tanning. Cement a 
square of sandpaper to a wooden block and 
carefully sand off this glue-like glaze. 
That alone will make the hide more flexi- 
ble, but to be thorough soak it until soft 
and then work and stretch as it dries. 

If you suspect the hide was not tanned 
enough, re-tan it. Dissolve one quart of 


salt in one gallon of hot soft water. Let 
cool and add one fluid ounce sulphuric 
acid. Soak skin from three to six days. 


Longer soaking does no harm to skins or 
furs since taxidermists preserve specimens 
and trophies for months in a similar prep- 


aration. Remove hide, soak one hour in 
washing soda solution (one cupful soda 
to pail of water) to kill acid, rinse well 


in clear water and then stretch and break 
until soft. 

If breaking-in only is required, soak hide 
in clear water until soft and then go after 
it. Stretch, pull, rub, roll, twist—do any- 
thing that will wear down and break up 
its hard fibers. If the hide dries hard in 
your hands, resoak and work again. Re- 
peat until the skin is of the desired soft- 
ness. Hard work alone will do this. There 
is no chemical substitute for elbow-grease 
here. 

Often a hide tanned with alum and 
salt comes out hard and stiff. This is a 
characteristic of alum. It plumps, shrinks 
and tightens the skin and is recommended 
only when a partly spoiled hide must be 
saved. Alum will save it if anything can, 
and it tightens the slipping hair in a most 
admirable manner. But for hides in good 
condition the above-named acid process is 
much better for home tanners. Over-tan- 
ning with acid does no harm (meaning now 
the time immersed and not strength of 
acid) and there is hardly any point in the 
course of treatment where a hide can be 
completely ruined. 


The Thunder-Pumper 


NUMBER of those who have heard 
but have not seen the American bit- 
tern emit his weird “pump-er-lunk,” believe 
the bird either holds his beak under water 
or swallows and ejects a quantity of liquid 
when he sings this queer love song resem- 
bling the priming of an old-fashioned 
wooden pump more than anything else. 
This. however, is not correct. Although 
the bittern accompanies his singing with 
convulsive gulpings and writhings that sug- 
gest an unpleasant nausea, he does not de- 
pend upon any kind of hydraulic assistance. 
—M. H. D 
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Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Wild Turkey Call 


ROCURE a good-sized corn cob and a 

small stick of fine straight-grained wood 
such as juniper. Cut a 3-inch section from 
large end of cob. Leave pith in smaller 
end but dig it out of the other and round 
out the cavity like the mouth of a small 
horn—Fig. B. 

Whittle the stick down to lead-pencil 
size, but flatten the sides and leave a club- 
shaped end as Fig Stick should be 4 
inches long and the small end is brought 
to a blunt edge like that of a cold chisel. 














Force this stick small end first through 
the pith of the small end of cob, so edged | 
end of stick protrudes about % pron le 
C. Stick must fit tight in cob’s small end 
Flatten sides of cob to give easy grip for 
fingers and thumb. You now need a sec- 
tion of smooth slate on which to rub the | 
caller. A piece of windshield or other 
heavy glass will do or even the smooth 
steel parts of shotgun or rifle. 





To imitate the call of a turkey, hold | 


piece of slate in one hand and cob between 
thumb and fingers of the other. Scrape the 
edged end of stick in quick, short, easy 
scrapes that give forth the sound of a call- 
ing turkey. It requires some practice and 
you may have to reshape the edge of the 
stick until its tone is natural.—Jim Red 
Eagle, New Mexico. 


A Woodcraft Broiler 


HE usual course when one finds it 
necessary to cook meat without uten- 
sils is to impale it on long sticks which are 
held over the blaze. This works quite well 





although sometimes the food is dropped 
down in the ashes or is burned on the 
lower edge. 

Here is a better improvision. Procure 
some pliable green wood like hazel brush. 


rhe stick must have a long fork at one | 


end or you can split one end instead. Bend 
the pliable forks back into a rough broiler 
shaped like the drawing. Use smaller 
short sticks of green wood to pin your 
slice of meat or bread in place. You will 
find this a big improvement over the toast- 
ing stick.—Editor. 


To Prevent Cold Feet 


EFORE you start off on a hunting or 

’ fishing trip rub your feet well with 
olive oil. They will stay nice and warm 
all day. The oil also makes your feet more 
comfortable and less likely to ache in a cold 
duck blind or boat.—M. B. Glover, S. C. 
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-a YOU are the HAPPY SLEEPER 


Anywhere in your 


WOODS 


ARCTIC DOWN ROBE 


Tough day after big game or wildfowl, 
night as cold as Greenland—what do 
you care! Holed up in your warm, 
cozy “3 Star’ Woods Arctic Down 
Sleeping Robe, you are happy. Zip- 
pered or buttoned snugly in between 
delightfully light, soft and warm 
double-tubed layers of Woods Ever- 
live down from Northern waterfowl. 








passes out. Ventilation regulated as 
desired. Hood when wanted. Abund- 
ant warmth guaranteed! 


Large size $62.50 
Medium size $54.50 


For temperate climates and indoor north- 
ern use, in clubhouse, hunting A or 
boat cabin, —_ hunters find the oods 

oO 


“2 Star’ Arcti yn Sleeping Robe plent 
The soft, durable pure-wool kersey warm enough. poly $5.50. Medium, 
lining feeling mighty good. Water-re- —_ $46.50. 


pellant hygienic windbreaker cover. : If you dealer bas no Woods Robes, order 

srlap foot and direct from us. Delivery free. Satisfaction 
Wide down-filled under! on ' li guaranteed. Woods Robes interlined_ with 
side. Harwood patent down equaliz- best wool batt, at lower prices. Folder 


ers. Warmth stays in. Body moisture Free—write for yours NOW. 
WOODS MFG. COMPANY, Ltd., 3310 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N.Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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alate, ‘Addie 
‘BREE BOOK Universal art sire th Inc., } 
Dept. 19 est 33rd St., 
New york | 
| 
'CARL ZEISS FIELD GLASS | 
Genuine—8 Power—40 m /m Objectives | 
; Wide Angle. These Car! j 
} Zeiss Officers’ Field Glasses _ 
conform to the strictest m Poon 
tary specific — STOP SQUE KY 
i A 
S$ 95 ; tales 4 Eee 
high illumina 
tion; individ 
tani ual focussing 
eye pieces; strong case (slight 
ly soiled). We sold thou ‘ . , 
ands at $20: limited quantity No more creaky hinges or castors! Use Esso 


at special price $8.95. 
Also a few Goerz, Leitz, or 
4 Busch, made to same specifi- 
cations as above (state preference) at $7.95. 

$2 Deposit on C.O. D.'S. No catalogs 


SLOAN’S SPTG. GDS. CO., 88 Chambers St., N. Y.C. 


Handy Oil! The long spout makes it easy to 
get at hard-to-oil places. Cannot gum or get 
sticky. Use it for electrical devices, and for 
your vacuum, sewing machine, and electric fan. 
Handy in the car, too. Leak-proof cap—keep it 
| in the tool kit. On sale at dealers everywher-. 
Esso, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. City. 






















-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, wed Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 


SUPPLY C 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


<P, 4730 Lester St. Richmond,Va. 















THE GREATEST BUY 


Hand-made 6 ft. 

s 98 Li: MONWoop 
=< BOW and Arrow. 

Tax and postpaid. 





Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. | 
$1.00 Postpaid 


Tells how to take care of fractures, sprains 
and dislocations; care of burns and cuts; 
drowning and minor accidents ; medical treat- 
ment of camp diseases; serpent wounds and 
their treatment and the Camper’s Medicine 
Chest. Order the book now and have time to 
read it in your leisure at home, then take it 


along on all trips. 
Can be used asa Microscope. pecial Eye Piece for looking a 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP the Sun. included FREE.” Guarentecd. Big value. Postpaid $1.75 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, IIl. 0 


Clip this adv. and order today. 
Send 4c postage for big catalog. 


L. E. STEMMLER CO., Box C-9, Queens Village, N.Y. 











BIG3 FT. TELESCOPE F ioeBeatipas, Bones Bound. Power 


10-Mile range 


























iio BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N.J. 
BIG MONEY Assembling | 


| 
| 

Make big money on each 18 Ib. Mead 

KI-YAK te easily assemble at home 

in 2 days from complete ‘‘cut- to-fit”’ 

. F. O. B. Factory (2-Seater, 
$18.50). Can't sink. Seaworthy! Fast 
Snappiest thing afloat! RUSH 10c for 
“eensation” boat details, Great Money- | 


uble-biade 

pode ctyen yee pry Plan and Free 86 Paddle Offer! | 
12 S. Market 

' 


purchased in your GLIDERS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


towna— HURRY! “Se 93 

GO WHERE FISH ARE AND FISHERMEN ARE NOT 
Folding Canvas Boats. Sturdy—Compact—Light. Carry thru thick woods— 
dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Tucks under your arm, ten 
minutes and you're ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture proof, 
— a ee Used by Governments _ noted explorers. Oars—motor 

sail Money back guarant 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS ‘BOAT COMPANY, 4930 Harrison Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 





Wooden Boat. Carry on 
running board. Fold in 
one minute. 10_ foot, 
weight 80 Ibs., $39 f.o.b. 
los Angeles; 8 ft., 60 lbs., 
$36. Send for circular. 
Hammond Lumber Co., 
430 Arcade, Los Angeles, 
Cal., or your local dealer. 
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INCE I used to be wedded to the .25-20 
single-shot thirty-five years ago, I have 
been casting about for a small game 
and vermin rifle which would exactly take 
the place of the old .25. In those days 


cartridges, using 

powder, and 
made at $.30 a 
cost me no 
far more 


to load my own 
black or  semi-smokeless 
buying the bullets ready 
hundred. The ammunition 
more than .22 rim fire, and was 

effective. I had a fine, general purpose 
farm rifle, good for small game and for 
vermin up to 100 yards. It was deadly on 
turkeys, hawks, crows, and squirrels. On 
one occasion when squirrel hunting, a fox 
appeared about 75 yards away, tempting 
me to take a shot at him. I shot and 
thought I had missed, but an instant later 
that fox was apparently standing right in 
the same place. I shot again, and going up 
found two dead foxes, the last foxes I ever 


I used 


did shoot, for I had nothing but regret 
when I saw the little red fellows dead. 
With the same rifle, when dove shooting, 


I saw what looked to be an unusually large 
which when shot proved to be a 
massenger pigeon. That occurred about 
193, and was the last pigeon I ever saw— 
another regrettable shot. 

In the years that have passed I have been 
casting about for a rifle which would take 


le ve, 


the place of the old and it is equally eas 
25-20 single-shot. to click up for lon 
Maybe I'll never range, but it is n 
quite replace the old opinion that if y« 
gun because it had a did that you would 
heavy 30-inch No. 2 miss anyhow unless 
barrel, and weighed the range was meas- 
around 8% pounds, ured. The gun for 
with fine double set The Winchester model 61—“The chief utility of this gun in _my hands is the amount shooting at 150 
pa - : of target practice that 1 do with it” . a 

triggers. The veloc- yards is the Hornet, 
ity of the gun, as I and then the cost 
loaded the shells with 77-grain bullets, was was all right when you placed it against will swamp you. 

about 1550 feet. Well, I have the velocity the body of a crow or a hawk, better than Now what is the actual utility of this 


1550 feet with a 45-grain bullet. 
A few years ago I tried to induce the 
cartridge companies to bring out a 1400- 
foot Long Rifle cartridge. I accomplished 
nothing at the time, but subsequently that 
very cartridge appeared. It was an im- 
provement on the Long Rifle for small 
shooting, but not powerful enough 


anyhow, 


game ) 
for me when I tried it. Then I got hold 
of the Winchester Model 61, chambered 
for the .22 W. R. F., and I came pretty 


what I wanted. In any 
with a 2-inch tra- 
and a very 
beyond the 


darn near getting 
event, I got the velocity, 
jectory over a 100-yard course, 
material increase in power 


Long Rifle. It killed, up to hawks and 
crows, instantly. 

This was my first experience with the 
22 W. R. F. I always had been told 
that the cartridge was not accurate, but 
always have to try that out for myself. 
I knew that occasionally a dog is given 
a bad name and it is thumbs down for him. 
Getting the gun, which took time, I fitted 
it out with a Belding & Mull Marks- 
man’s scope and turned it on the target. 


The scope proved to have too wide a post 
for fine target work, which was partly 


-Rifle and 


conducted hy 


a Col. Townsend Whelen 
A Small Game and Vermin Rifle 


By Chas. Askins 


remedied by using a corner of that post, 
sighting at 6 o'clock. I had been told that 
it would require a 4-inch circle to contain 


ten shots at 100 yards. That was where 
somebody got fooled. 
I have fired at a target, mostly at 100 


yards about 500 shots, using a muzzle rest. 
| never did shoot a 10-shot group worse 


than 3-inch. Have some 2-inch groups, 
though mostly they ran around 24% to 24% 
inches. I might have shot finer groups 


with a Fecker scope, but couldn’t put that 
on the gun. At 50 yards I had no trouble 
in getting one-inch groups, a couple of 
which I am showing herewith. <A good 
deal of practice was in the military sitting 
position, no rest of any kind, same position 
I'd have to use in game and vermin shoot- 
ing. Firing from such a position, I found 
no difference at all in the size of the groups 
shot with the Long Rifle in 52 Winchester 
and the Model 61 in .22 W. R. F. Groups 
of 25 shots could be delivered from the 
military sitting position in a 4-inch circle 
at 100 yards, and this was done several 
times. 1 have one that shows 28 shots in 
a 4-inch ring at 100 yards, no artificial 
support. 

Turning the gun on vermin and small 
game, I found the weapon superior to any 
Long Rifle that I have ever shot. Scope 





crosshairs and high power. The three 
hawks I killed and a number of crows, 
using the hollow-point bullets, never 
flapped a wing, being apparently stone 


dead the instant the bullet passed through 


them. The bullets didn’t make very large 
holes, but, as compared with the Long 
Rifle, the shock must have been materially 


greater. Then the wind doesn't affect the 
bullet so much, and wind counts in vermin 
shooting. Windage and trajectory are 
what the vermin shooter has to contend 
with because there is no such thing as 
changing the sights in such shooting—no- 
body is there to spot the first shot, and you 
just have to depend on judging the distance 
and holding for it, while the rifle must 
shoot today where it shot yesterday. It is 





SOON! 
1 Treat for Deep Sea 
The Story of 
A Tarpon Rodeo 
Written in two parts by 
DR. RICHARD L. SUTTON 


Anglers 


and 
HARRY McGUIRE 









no use having a rifle which will shoot one 


inch groups if today the group center 

3 inches from where it was yesterda 
We can all make allowance for trajector 
until we get beyond where the rifle 

sighted, and then we begin to guess and t 
miss, 

For example, I was shooting prairi 
dogs and had killed one at 70 yards, 
holding just under the head and hitti1 
it. That scared all the dogs in except 
those at a distance. One sat up at what | 


judged to be 100 yards. Fired three shot 
at him before he jumped into his hol 
Going up, stepping the distance, I found 
it 125 steps, right close to 125 yards, a 

I also found the three bullets, all gone 

together, in not over a 2'4-inch ring, but 
all of them 3 inches low. There you art 
for if that dog had been just 100 


yards away or short of 100, I'd have kille: 
him with the first shot. All of which leads 
to the conviction that this is a 100-yar 
gun, for which distance the sights can bi 
set, and everything taken up to that dis 
tance, but if the distance is much greater 
than 100 yards, the better the hold the mort 
certain the miss. Of course the Marksma: 


ht 
rt 


is a click scope, one-inch clicks, and yor 
can click down to 50 yards without any 
trouble at all, as say for squirrel shooting 


.22 W. R. F. anyhow? In the first place 
the energy is 50 pounds greater than that 
of the Long Rifle, and at 100 yards 
one gun will kill where the other may 
merely cripple. Then the W. R. F. 
can be sighted in at 100 yards and with- 
out change of sight, pretty good work can 
be done all up and down the line, while the 
Long Rifle can't be sighted beyond 70 yards 
if the sight is not to be changed. Moreover, 
so far as I can see, there is no difference in 
practical accuracy on game, notwithstand- 
ing one gun is a pump action with 24-inch 


octagon barrel, while the .22 Long Rifle 
may have bolt action with a long, heavy 
barrel. That the one gun, say the .22 


Winchester Model 52, will outshoot the 
other, is beyond question. We will say 
that the Model 52, which is the best shoot- 
ing rifle that I ever have seen, will shoot 
into a 2-inch ring at 100 yards, while the 
W. R. F. requires a 2%4-inch to cover all 
the shots, then obviously one rifle might 
make a hit while the other missed, both 
being sighted in for the center. But here 
is something that we do not always con- 
sider :—If the W. R. F. drives ten shots 
into a 2'4-inch ring, 





then in all proba- 
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YOU take your shot gladly- 
Let wily John Pheasant think hes got the Jump! 


Your WINCHESTER Gun and Shells 


are THERE with the speed 


and the reach that win 


Model 12—famous field gun. Built 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges—weights 
from 7/4 to 6% lbs., approximately 


HE great Winchester Model 12 gives you a 
combination of light weight, fine balance, 
correct handling feel, fast accurate pointing, 
quick smooth action and deadly long range that 
keeps you on the job—eager for the most unex- 
pected and hardest shots. A truly great gun! 
With Winchester Shells, ready for every chal- 
lenge in shotgun shooting. 

Supreme leadership in gun designing, in 
working firearms steels, in precision gun manu- 
facturing, in gun boring, serves you at its best in 
the Winchester Model 12. If not yet fully in- 
formed about it, Winchester invites your most 
drastic comparison of this gun with any other 
repeater. 


Shooters owning the Model 12 are everywhere. 
Leading dealers sell it as first and best. No other 
shotgun is easier to find out about. If you are 
not shooting one, want a gun of 20 gauge or 
larger, get acquainted with the Winchester 
a NEW 3-inch win. Model 12 now. It will win your instant admira- 
« 410 cacao peer? tion. And the more you learn about it the better 


has double the usualy, all Li i 
San you will like it. 










If you already are a Winchester Model 
12 fan—have you got exactly the gun you 
want to open the season with? Have you 
looked into the very wide range of selec- 




























tion you can get? No better time than now! 


Should you be double-gun minded, then lose 
no time in getting acquainted with the great new 
Winchester Model 21. Here is the gun which, 
above all doubles, has everything. No other 
double gun can claim all of its advantages. 


And once again—if a .410-bore appeals to you, 
then you surely want the sensational new 
Winchester Model 42 Repeater. The gun which 
—with its remarkable 3-inch shell—has doubled 
.410-bore performance. There is no other gun in 
its class 

Why not go to your dealer’s today and look 
his Winchesters over—get the gun you want into 
your hands, feel how right it is for you. 


WHEN THE GREAT DAYS COME 


Will you be in practice—ready to take every shot 
gladly? Wing shooting practice, at Western 
White Flyer Targets thrown with a Western 
hand trap, will help a heap. Simple, inexpensive. 
Do it anywhere that shooting is permitted. Be- 
sides your gun, shells and the targets, nothing 
needed but the Trap—weighing only 11 ounces. 
A new Winchester folder, “Wing Shooting When 
You Want It’, tells how; illustrated with high 
speed photos. Write for your copy now—FREE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 10-C 


NEW Leader Super Speed and Repeater Super Speed Long Range Shells 


‘OU know Winchester Shot Shells—famous the 

world over for dependable high quality. Made 

under the most favorable conditions, for the 
best of service in all game shooting, everywhere. 
Here are the NEW Winchester Super Speed Shells. 
For ultra long range shooting—at high-passing, far- 
off and big-flight ducks and geese. For high-flying 
flight doves. For turkeys that flush away yonder! 
For wide-circling Northern hares. For Pheasants 










Also 
LEADER 
REPEATER 
and RANGER 
field loads 











WINCHESTE 


that marathon to the next county before they jump! 
For foxes and coyotes at rifle distances. In buckshot 
and single-ball loads for deer, bears, wild hogs. 
Staynless primers. Progressive burning powder. 
Patented* Seal-Tite wads. Shot, buck or ball of 
superior shooting qualities. Get some from your 
dealer, along with your regular supply of Win- 
chester Leader, Repeater or Ranger hunting shells. 


«Winchester use licensed under patents. Patented U.S.A.—1,659,649—1,577,426—1,576,759—1, 485, 337 


WORLD STANDARD 
GUNS AND SHELLS 











TRADE MARK 
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bility nine 


out of ten of those shots will 
be in a 2-inch ring, so that with one gun 
you may have a rifle which places all ten 
shots in a 2-inch ring, with the other nine 
out of ten—and you may shoot at game all 
day and get precisely the same results out 
of one gun as the other. This is alike 
true when considering the so-called second 
class accuracy deer rifles, like the .30-30, 
the .303, and the .33 Winchester, which are 
supposed to sheot into a 3-inch ring. But 
how many of those shots will be in a 1%- 
inch ring? A good half of them, so the 
difference in three years of deer shooting 
may be nothing, while the gain in speed of 
functioning is always there. 


HE Winchester Model 52 is 
practical game rifle, because of its 
weight. Put on such a scope as I have 
on the little Winchester Model 61 and the 


52 will go up to about 10 pounds, which is 


not a 


too much, while the Model 61 weighs 
complete—Marksman scope and_ high 
cheekpad made of sheepskin—about 7% 
pounds. I have had the 52 a number of 
years and never have used it on game, be- 
cause of the weight. The functioning of 
the Model 61 is a very close approach to 
the automatic. Because of this and the 
fifteen cartridges carried in the maazine, 
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to the gun, on level ground, in the open, 
hasn't much chance, but a cotton-tail has 
—the little scoundrels jumping every which 
way, only to be hit by luck, particularly 
in cover. The best shot I made was on a 
prairie owl, winging past within 20 yards 
—cut his head off, much to my regret, 
for those birds are harmless. 

Perhaps after all the chief utility of this 
gun in my hands is the amount of target 
practice that I do with it. I never have 
had a rifle that I have used so much in a 
sitting position, and, like Colonel Whelen, 


SEPTEMBER, 


I have come to regard this position as 
the correct one to take if there is any 
chance to take it. Usually crows and 


hawks give me plenty of chance, generally 
being up in a tree where the cover doesn't 
intervene. Given that kind of a_ shot, 
when the wind is not blowing hard enough 
to affect me—not the bullet, which is little 


disturbed by wind up to 100 yards 
—and there is a dead crow as sure as I 
get the shot off when the sights are on. 


If the black fellow is no more than 50 
yards away—and generally he is—then 
there is no trouble to hold 2 inches low, a 


six o'clock hold, and that is the end of 
one crow. Now here is what I like about 
this gun. It carries fifteen shots in the 


magazine: its shoots a stainless or rustless 


Groups shot by Captain Askins with Winchester model 61 rifle and .22 W. R. F. Hi-speed 


cartridges 
on it 


the 61 is a fine rifle for running shooting. 
[ do not shoot jack rabbits except running, 
and had four which I could find any day 
back in the pasture. I tried the rifle on 
two of them, and killed them both, each 
with the second shot—then I quit, not 
being willing to sacrifice my rabbits. On 
squirrels the one day I shot them, not one 
squirrel required more than a single shot, 
but squirrel shooting is too easy for sport 
in this country, the trees not being tall. 
[ quit squirrel shooting. I am going to do 
more running rabbit shooting with the gun, 
but mean to go farther away from home 
where I won't decimate my pet rabbits. 
This leaves me target practice with the 
little gun, target and vermin shooting. 
Usually I go about picking out spots on a 
70 yards 


tree, or some other target maybe 

away, maybe up to 200. If the distance is 
no more than 100 yards and I take 
a sitting position, I'll find the bullet close 
enough to center to kill a crow; if it is 200 
yards, the chances are I wouldn't hit a 
wild goose, but I keep trying and it is 
an interesting game. I had one chance on 
geese, but tried to get within 150 yards, 
where I meant to hold a foot high, but 


the darned geese wouldn't stay put until 
I got that close. You need a longer range 


rifle for geese, also for turkeys, but I 
didn’t get the rifle for that purpose. What 
I wanted it for was crows, hawks, owls, 


rabbits. A jack rabbit that gets up close 


Center group is average size of 100-yard groups, 
Side groups shot at 50 yards 


with 2-inch circle drawn 


cartridge and if you do not clean the gun 


for a week, that makes no difference; the 
weight is just right, about the same as a 
shotgun; the gun hits right where you 


hold, no need ever to blame the gun for a 
miss up to 100 yards and it can be shot 
continually without counting the cost, for 
the cost is small. I do not know any other 
rim fire cartridge, not even the Stevens .25 
rim fire, that is quite so good. As a small 
game and vermin killing cartridge the .22 
Long Rifle never will be able to touch it. 
I have been pleading with the makers of 
the cartridges to raise the velocity to 1800 
feet so that it can kill geese, turkey, and 
maybe deer with it, but they reply in effect, 
“You go to hell and let well enough alone.” 

Note: The 
322 W. RB. F. 
of our reader 

Bullet weight 
40 grains. 

Muzzle 
Hi-speed 
to a standard pressure, 
hence the 
f. s. from 
to such fig 

Trajectory at 
inch; 100 yards, 

Set sights 


following data relative to the new 
Hi-speed cartridge is given as many 
not be entirely familiar with it. 
hollow-point, 


S$ may 
solid, 45 grains; 
1400 to 1500 
loade 1 


24-inch barrel, 
caliber ammunition is 
not to a standard velocity, 
different lots may 
advertised figures, but are usually 


velocity in 
j 8 22 
velocity of vary 50 
close 
ires 


+s 


mid-range:—50 yards, about 
about 2% inches. 
for hunting so as to strike exact 
point of aim at 85 yards. Bullet will then strike 
one inch line of aim at 45 yards, and 
drop one inch low at 100 yards. 

For such animals as woodchuck, prairie dogs 
and foxes, and possibly for wild turkey, always 
use cartridges with hollow-point bullets—T. W. 


above 
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What is the Best Cartridge for 
Police? 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have read a 
number of articles in various outdoor 
publications recently regarding the best 
cartridge for police use, most of the com- 


ments centering around the .38 Special. 
Considering the crime situation throughout 
the country it is natural that sportsmen 
would take interest in this question, but 
many of them are not familiar with the 
policeman’s viewpoint and there are a num- 
ber of angles to this problem that I have 
not seen covered. 

Large cities must adopt a standard cali- 
ber for their police, otherwise some men 
would arm themselves with .25 caliber pis- 
tols or cap and ball relics that their grand 
fathers had owned. It also enables the 
department to buy ammunition in large 
quantities or to reload for perpen of in- 
struction and it makes it possible for a 


policeman to borrow cartridges from the 
nearest buddy, in case he uses or loses 
his surplus or neglects to carry any. 


A cartridge must be selected for an en- 
tire force of possibly 2,000 or 3,000 men 
and not for just a few of the more expert 


shooters. The police department with 
which I am connected is represented at 
Camp Perry each year by a team which 


always gives a good account of itself. We 
have one of the best target ranges in the 
country and a corps of competent instruc- 
tors who devote most of their time to the 
less efficient members in an effort to im- 
prove the marksmanship of the organiza- 
tion as a whole, yet there is a certain per 
cent of the men who on account of age, 
afflictions, or inaptitude will never become 
even fair shots. The class of men who 
represent their cities in the national 
matches might safely shoot .45s in crowded 
streets or would at least realize the danger 
in the weapons they carry and know when 
not to shoot. 

In my experience 
[ have encountered 
cellent officers who 
shoot even a_ small 
with any degree of skill. Such men 
would be more dangerous to the public 
if armed with .45s, their control or lack 
of control would be much worse, and those 
large slugs would be more deadly to the 
ever present bystanders. Therefore it is 
necessary to select a compromise cartridge 
that is not lacking in power and yet is 
not too powerful to be safe in unskilled 
hands. The .38 Special comes nearest to 
these specifications or it would not have 


instructing 
many otherwise ex- 
could not learn to 
calibered revolver 


policemen 


been adopted by such a majority of the 
city police throughout the country. 
The old .38 Special certainly lacked 


shocking power and the better informed 
men used the flat pointed 38 Colt Special 
until Western brought out the Super- 
Police cartridge which is about the best 
on the market just now. It has much 
improved shocking power, does not glance 
walls and pavements like pointed bullets 
and does not have extreme range which 
is not desirable on city streets. It does 


lack penetration, but shocking power is 
much more important to the policeman 
than penetration, for his life is most in 


danger when he is doing short-range 
ing at armed men. 
ing are usually on 
less important than 


HAVEN’T tried any of the new high 

speed .38 Specials yet but would class 
them offhand, as being fine for any offen- 
sive shooting, for highway patrolmen, 
county sheriffs or really expert marksmen, 
but not for the rank and file of a city 
police force on account of their extreme 
range. I imagine the “high will 


shoot- 
Other kinds of shoot- 
the offensive and are 
defensive shooting. 


speeds” 
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lack shocking power on account of the | 


pointed and jacketed bullet, but should be 
a very useful cartridge. 
for self-defense or police use is of lead 
with blunt or flat point and of caliber in 
proportion to the shooter’s skill. 

Every police department has its experts 
who should not be held as close to the 
regulations as the rest. These men usually 
have their own preferences and can safely 


use larger calibers if they care for them. | 
Personally I can understand the Western- | 


er’s viewpoint because I spent several 
years working on the stock ranges of the 
West when I was a youngster, and learned 


to shoot with a .44-40 Bisley Colt which | 


had been worked over by Lee Knapp, of 


Denver, and I carried it in preference to | 


a rifle as it was always present and ready 
for those unexpected shots, and that big 
flat-pointed slug always gave satisfaction. 
Now my duties as a detective seem to re- 
quire something different. I sometimes use 
a large caliber but usually use a .38 Spe- 


cial Super Police because the arm is easier | 


concealed. Ammunition for this arm may 


be had from any policeman on the street | 
and I just like the cartridge better than | 
When wear- | 


any other factory cartridge. 
ing an overcoat I carry a Detective Model 
Colt in the side pocket where I can keep 
my hand on it whenever there is any pos- 
sibility of having to use it. 
tate quick drawing and use mid-range 
wad-cutter ammunition. 
mid-range ammunition with the deep seated 
bullets, performs better in the 2-inch bar- 
rel than full charge, on account of the 
powder burning cleaner. I know that I 
shoot them better and those flat pointed 
bullets should produce quite a bellyache at 
close range. 

The revolver and ammunition manufac- 


turers are bringing out a number of im- | 


provements which are worth while. We 
are getting better revolvers now; the .22 
long rifle and .38 Special have been im- 
proved till they are hard to beat in their 
class and the time is due for some com- 


pany to modernize the .44 Special. If I | 


could get the .44 Special with a flat or 
blunt point and speeded up to 900 foot- 
seconds velocity, I would tie to that for 
my own use, but the factories do not fur- 
nish it and I haven’t time to reload and 
shoot too, so I am sticking to the .38 
Special Super Police. 
Mo. Cuartes M. Hattetrt. 


Revamped Marlin .38-55 
>DITOR OUTDOOR LIFE:—Having 


A4 developed a high-velocity cartridge 
ior my old .38-55, which a gunsmith re- 
vamped into a modern sport carbine, the 
writer feels sure old-time deer hunters 
and gun cranks in general will appreciate 
this article. 

First, the new .38-55 high-speed car- 
tridge. The writer, on looking around 
for a lighter metal-cased bullet, learned 
about two .38-40 Winchester metal-cased 
bullets, one weighing 180 grains, the 
other 130 grains. But both bullets needed 
resizing to .38-55 dimensions. A machine 
shop turned out a .38-55 resizer for $2. 
Then the powder question arose. Du Pont 
Oval shotgun powder proved to be a safe, 
reliable rifle powder, using from 21 grains 
to 22 grains. We used 21% grains, finally, 
as the proper weight, because of the flat 
trajectory, high velocity, safe breech pres- 
sure, lack of primer bulge and less re- 
coil than Kleanbore .38-55 cartridges us- 
ing regular 255-grain bullet. No. 7% 
Rustless primers were used. Muzzle ve- 
locity was around 2,400 foot-seconds for 
the 180-grain bullet and 2,600 foot-sec- 
onds for the 130-grain bullet. 


I have ground | 
off the hammer spur of this gun to facili- | 


It seems that the | 


The best bullet | 


GU PONY 


806. uv. 5. pat. OFF 








LIKE GETTING INTO ANICE 
COVEY OVER A GOOD DOG 


'Tuere’s not a shot in actual field shooting that isn’t 
duplicated in Skeet. That’s one reason sportsmen like it 
—it keeps them in practice during closed seasons. 

But the real reason for Skeet’s amazing popularity is— 
that it’s a real sport in itself. Whether you are a beginner 
or an experienced shooter, you will enjoy Skeet. 
Throughout the country thousands of sportsmen are 
shooting Skeet at more than eight hundred clubs. If 
you don’t belong to one of these or if there is none near 
you, write us. We’ll gladly tell you how to build a Skeet 
field (for as little as $100). 

Don’t miss this fun. Get going with Skeet now. Write 
for your copy of the new du Pont Skeet Handbook, 
complete with action pictures and interesting facts about 


this fascinating new sport. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 
WILMINGTON . DELAWARE E-3 
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Gunsmithing 
cost $10, 1. e.: 


for the revamping jub 


Barrel cut off to 24 inches. 
Magazine cut down to hold five car- 


tridges. 
Factory rear and front sights replaced 


by modern Western ivory bead 
front and Marble “special base” 
tang peep, using Hunter disc or 


aperture. 

Wide leather sling strap fitted, using 
one-inch swivels. 

Deep notches filed across steel butt 
plate to facilitate holding on 
shoulder and to steady aim. 


My sport carbine now weighs seven 
pounds, handles nicely in the hunting 
field, is light to carry all day, and is a 
humane, deadly killer of deer. The Mar- 
lin solid top action proved safe for in- 
creased breech pressure. Here's hoping 
the ammunition companies will start man- 
ufacture of this new .38-55 high speed 


cartridge, which costs me $.03% to re- 
load. 
Calif. Dr. Sam Croucn. 


Origin of the .25 Caliber Rifle 
N R. J. F. Rabbeth, a celebrated rifle- 
1 man of forty years ago, deserves the 
credit for originating the .25 caliber rifle 
in America. He wrote the first article ad- 
vocating a rifle of this caliber and it was 
published in the old magazine, Shooting 
and Fishing, on April 18, 1889. For three 
years prior to this he had been experiment- 
ing with a .25 caliber rifle made especially 
to his order by the Remington Arms Com- 
pany. The case was made by necking down 
the .32 caliber case for the Wesson rifle. 
The powder charge was 32 grains of Haz- 
ard’s ducking powder (black powder of 
course), and the bullet weighed 76 grains. 
The 200-yard trajectory was but 7 inches. 
It was the experiments with this rifle that 
led up to the placing on the market of the 
25-20 single shot cartridge in the summer 
of 1889. The first rifle placed on the 
market for this cartridge was the Maynard 
rifle, followed several weeks later by the 
Stevens rifle. The cartridge was first 
made by the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company. 

On May 30, 1894, Major George Shork- 
ley made twenty-one consecutive bulls- 
eyes on an 8-inch bullseye at 200 yards 
with a .25-20 Winchester single shot rifle 
equipped with a _ telescope sight. The 
charge was 18 grains of black powder and 
a 77-grain bullet. This was the best ac- 
curacy recorded to that date—7. IV. 


Getting the Right Scope 


DITOR Outdoor Life: Having had a 

wonderful time picking out a scope 
for my pet lead slinger and having found 
out how easy it is to spend a heap of 
money without getting what you want, I 
think it may not be amiss to pass along 
the results of my search to the next fellow 
who may want to do the same thing and 
can’t afford to waste any money, so here 
they are: 

I wanted an outfit for hunting and had 
no interest in target scopes or mounts and 
not having much money to waste I started 
three years ago to beg, borrow or other- 
wise get my hands on every scope-mounted 
rifle that I came across. I managed to 
try out twenty-one rifles and scopes, all 


ages, prices and shapes, and from them I 
picked two good types. 

Scopes and mounts naturally fall into 
four classes, as follows: High-power scopes 
(3-power and up), and low-power scopes 
(234-power 


and down);  high-mounted 
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scopes (iron sights visible under the scope), 
and scopes mounted as low as possible. I 
did not concern myself with mechanical 
details of the mounts as I believed good 
mounts would be available in whatever 
position I wanted my scope set. 

My first experience was with a high- 
mounted low-power scope (2%-power) 
mounted high with iron sights available. I 
can’t say the combination pleased me very 
much. When the scope was used the comb 
was too low and when the comb was raised 
the iron sights were almost out of the 
question. The scope helped pick out the 
target and was used to look over trophies 
and for long range work when ample time 
was available. 

Later I used a 6-power scope set on a 
.270 as low as possible. It was a good set- 
up for its purpose but useless to me for 
practical game shooting, as I could not hit 
close, fast-moving objects at all. 

A Savage .300 with a high-mounted 4- 


power scope and iron sights came very 
close to being ideal. The higher power 
scope helped at long range and_ iron 
sights were there for fast work. I 


liked this combination so well that I almost 
bought it. 

A year ago while attending a turkey 
shoot I met a fellow who had been barred 
(two turkeys barred a man here) and 
could not get into the pool shoots. He had 
a Savage that had originally been a .300 
but had a 7 mm. barrel fitted to shoot 
necked-down .300 shells and fitted with 
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a 2\4-power scope mounted just clear of 
the receiver, with the comb raised to make 
a perfect fit. I had the pleasure of winning 
two turkeys with this outfit and later 
killed two deer with it besides numerous 
hawks, jack rabbits and ground squirrels. 
I found it easier to hit running or flying 
objects with this than with open or peep 
sights and to date, after using it in rain, 
fog, sleet and all kinds of conditions, I 
have yet to find any need of iron sights. 
My own gun is now fitted up with 2%- 
power scope, home-made mounts (I made 
‘em myself) and has all adjustments in 
the scope. I have never seen a better set- 
up for my purpose although it may not 
suit everybody. 

My advice to anyone who wants a scope 
would be that he stick with a Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt or Noske. If I felt the need of 
having iron sights available I would get 
a 4-power scope but if the scope is the 
only sight then the 2%4, 2% or 23} would 
be my choice. Don’t kid yourself that the 
scope will slow up your running shooting. 
It may temporarily, but practice will make 
you faster than ever. Try it. 

Here is another hint: Long shots at 
small targets requiring a hold over are 
sometimes blotted out by the picket. If 
most of your shots are long, try. having a 
flat-top picket inverted. It may take time to 
get used to it but when you have mastered 
it you will never go back to the standard 
type. Holding over leaves a clear target, 
and in holding under at short ranges the 
picket doesn’t subtend very much space and 
won't be any trouble except at very small 
objects. I think it a big improvement on 
a game gun except for very small game. 

Calif. Haro_p KIpWELL. 





Ritle&listol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 


Reduced Loads for the .375 Magnum 
Editor:—I understanil you have information 


relative to a medium powered load for the .375 


caliber magnum rifle. I have a .375 and would 
like to reload for it. I had in mind using, 
possible, the .38-55 caliber jacketed bullet. \ 
study of the Ideal Handbook No. 30 discl 
that lead bullets caliber .38-55 measure .375 
inch, also that the standard bore diameter 
38-55 rifles is .379 inch. This makes 
wonder if jacketed bullets have larger bore 
ameters since I can find no specific mention 


the diameter of them. I have written for p 








and sizes of these bullets and should know al 
this soon. The reason for all this worry ab 
the .38-55 bullet is that, judging by prices 
old catalogs, it should be cor leral ly cheape 
than the regular magnum bulle 





I would like to know the proper powder to give 
this or other suitable bullet about 2000 foot-s 
onds velocity or any other velocity that you ¢ 


sider proper for best accuracy up to 200 yard 
I have no particular liking for ultra-high-speed 
loads. When a rifle stings or vibrates sharply 
does not shoot well in my hands. A load ¢ 


parable as to power and accuracy, relatively 
course, to the .376-172 Hi-vel load in the 
06 would be what I think I want. 

My rifle weighs 10 pounds; aperture 
front and aperture front for target, re- 
placeable with a gold bead for hunting. With me 
it seems to average slightly under 2 with 
the 300-grain bullet, 2%4 inches with the 


sights 


gr 


rear 


inches 


7 ( . 
«/U-grain 


bullet and 4% inches with the 235-grain bullet 
for some sixty rounds each, five-shot grou 
) I 


standard prone position, 108 yards. So if the 


load can be made to group 2% inches as above 
I will be content.—R. L. B., Ark. 

Answer I cannot give you absolutely definite 
information on reduced loads for the .375 H & H 
Magnum rifle as I have not tried any reduced 
loads in rifles of this caliber, having only shot 
three of them for accuracy with Western and 
foreign factory ammunition. But at least I can 


give you all the information that we have on the 
subject. 

The .38-55 255-grain jacketed bullet should be 
all right for this purpose. It measures .375 inch 
in diameter, and that also is the average diameter 
of the grooves of .375 rifles—just right. You 
ought to have a resizing die made for your fired 
which will resize their necks so that the 


cases 

inside of the neck will measure .3735 inch. I 
think that Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, Pa., 
make the best resizing dies, and their No. 26 


straight line tool is excellent for resizing the case. 
The bullets ought to be seated in the case to such 
depth that when placed in the chamber the bullet 
will just barely touch the beginning of the lands 

Mattern in his book “Handloading Ammuni- 
tion” gives several powder charges for this 255- 
grain bullet—21 grains of Du Pont No. 80, M 
V. 1175 foot-seconds, 30 grains of Du Pont N 
80, M. V. 1500 foot-seconds, and 27 grains of 
Lightning powder, M. V. 1650 foot-seconds. 

My friend Dr. Maxwell, has one of these rifles 
with which he has hunted considerably in Africa, 
and has done some work with reduced loads. He 
told me that he used the Ideal Gas Check bul 
let No. 375269. He got the bullets ready moulded 
and lubricated from Lyman so they must have 
measured about .378 inch which is just corre: 
for a barrel that has a groove diameter of 
inch. The cases should have their necks resiz 
and then expanded with a .378 inch plug. He 


7] 
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t 
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first used Sharpshooter powder, and did not get 
geod results with it, said that some charges did 
not ignite well. Then he tried 15 grains of Du 


Pont No. 80 powder, and got very good results. 

Based on my experience my advice would be to 
proceed as follows: Use the .38-55 255-grain, 
jacketed, soft-point bullet. I don’t think 
get a better bullet. Also buy 100 primed cases 
from Western, punch out the primers that come 
in them, and prime the cases with the new Rem- 
ington non-mercuric, non-corrosive No. 39 (No. 
8% Trade) primer. This will get you away from 
all trouble with brittle cases that have been fired 
with the mercuric non-corrosive primers. Start 
in with one or more of the following powder 


you can 


charges: 




















, grains Hercules Hi-Vel, Est.. Vel. 1900 f. s. 
37 grains Du Pont No. 17%, Est. Vel. 1900 f. s. 
grains Hercules Lightning, Est. Vel. 1650 
foot seconds. 


If any of these loads show any tendency to ignite 
poorly (hang fires or misfires) increase the charge 
slightly until this trouble disappears. If they 
» the cartridge cases to swell or stock in the 
chamber, or the primers to leak, decrease the 
charge. I don’t believe that you will have the 
trouble from high pressures, however, 








y you would have to get up to above 60 
grains, with the first two powders, and above 50 
iins with Lightning powder to get anything 
like a high pressure. My guess is that the char 
of 36 grains of Hi-vel powder will prove fine and 
urate, and perfectly satisfactory for your pur- 

ose You might also try 30 grains of Du Pont 
No. 80 powder; that may work finely, but Jook 
out about using more than 30 grains of this 
powder, as too heavy charges of it have a tend 
ency to give very high pressures in the base 
the cartridge case. 

When you use any of these loads I should ad 
vi you to clean very carefully not later th 
the evening of the day you fire your rifle in the 
following manner. Wet the bore pretty thoroughl 
by swabbing with a patch saturated with Hoppe’s 
Powder Solvent No. 9. Then while the bore is 
still wet run a brass-wire bristle brush complete! 
1 





1 


through the bore, and pull it completely 
through the bore twice, then swab again 
Hoppe’s No. 9, then wipe the bore clean a: 

dry, and finally oil it. I do not anticipate ar 

trouble, but we know that under these conditions 
none of these powders are burning at as high 
pressure as they were designed to burn at, and 
when powders burn at a too low pressure the 
fouling is sometimes slightly corrosive. TI 

Hoppe No. 9 is the best solvent we know of f 

powder fouling. 

Do not be surprised if these loads require a 
pretty high elevation of the rear sight. You m 
even have to elevate the rear sight almost '% 
inch higher than is normal for the full charges, 
and also you may have to make a little adjust 
ment for windage. 

I hope that these few notes will help you to de 
velop a good load. If you do get a satisfactory 
reduced load I would be glad to learn all about 
it so I can put the information on file for the 
benefit of others who may also want to develo; 


a reduced load for this rifle—T. W. 


Dry or Lubricated Bullets? 

Editor:—I am writing you in regard to 
opinion about the use of lubricated and dry 
lets in the .22 long rifle cartridges. 

Do you think there would be any noticeable 
difference in the wear on the barrel, say up to 
25,000 shots? I see that the dry bullets are be 
coming very popular, probably on account of the 
fact they are cleaner to handle and carry. D 
; ; 
% 


1 


uu think they are as accurate as the gvreased 

illets ? 

IT am using a Stevens No. 418 Junior Target 
model, with 5A Winchester scope, and like it 
very much for the kind of shooting I am doing 
I killed a jackrabbit this afternoon at 250 meas 
ured yards, using Peters Gildkote L.R. H.P., 
and have made a 2%-inch group at 100 yards with 
this same ammunition, although that was the onl 


time I tried for group.—H. D. B., S. D. 


Answer: We know from repeated tests by the 
cartridge companies that the accuracy life of a 
good .22 caliber barrel, using .22 long rifle am- 
munition loaded with non-corrosive primer, smoke- 
less powder, and greased lead bullet, is upwards 
of 250,900 rounds. During such extensive shoot- 
ng it will probably be necessary to have the 
vreech action of the rifle adjusted for headspace 
to retain this accuracy, but the wear on _ the 
1 


} 


rrel is almost nil. 


There is slightly more wear of course when 
unlubricated ammunition with copper or cadmium 
lated bullets is used. We do not know posi 
tively what the accuracy life of a good barrel 
will be with such ammunition, but it is certair 

over 100,000 rounds. In order to get the maxi 
mum life from a barrel when used with such 
cartridges I think it is advisable to oil the bors 
each evening after use, and to wipe it out dry 


before shooting. 


again 

Under these circumstances one need not fear 
for his barrel with any .22 caliber ammunition 
However, let me _ ref you to the article on 
cleaning ! published in Ovutpoor 
Lire of highly accurate target 
ammuniti Lesmok powder is not 
strictly d the bore should al 

ys be ! 1 after using such am 
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—A.22 Caliber Edition of the famous 
Colt Government Model .45 





AUTC 


The Finest and Most 
Accurate Heavy Type 
.22 Caliber Automatic 
Pistol Ever Produced! 


The Colt Ace .22 Long Rifle Automatic 
Pistol is a new thrill in .22 caliber perform- 
ance. Grasp its full, firm grip. Feel its per- 
fect balance. Marvel at the rifling of its 
specially bored, super-precisioned barrel. 
Sight it against a target. Test its velvet- 
smooth, hand-finished action. We’ll wager 
you'll want one. 


The Colt Ace is built on a .45 frame 
and is identical, except for caliber, with the 
famous Government Model .45 Automatic — 
same feel, grip, method of operation and 
safety features. It provides low-cost target 
practice, for it shoots .22 Long Rifle am- 
munition, regular and High Speed, with 
uncanny accuracy... ten shots without re- 
loading. Sturdy, smooth, accurate, depend- 
able, the Ace, built with traditional Colt 
skill, is a triumph of fire arms manufacture. 
Ask your dealer to show you a Colt Ace, 
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--- HAS THESE 
MATCH-WINNING 
DE LUXE 
TARGET 
FEATURES 

Super- goectstoned 
barre 

Velvet - smooth, 
hand-finished action 

or * yn rear target 


sight 
Full, firm grip. 





or return the coupon for complete informa- 
tion and price. 


®@ SPECIFICATIONS @ 


Magazine capacity 10 cartridges, Full 
blued finish. Checked Walnut stocks, 
Checked trigger and checked arched 
housing. Length of barrel 43”. Length 
overall 43”, Weight 38 ounces, 


COLT'’S “Game Story” CONTEST 


Entries close Sept. 1 for this unusual contest. 
Send your best story in at once. 








COLT’S PATENT FIRE A 
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RMS MFG. 


inc Coast Representative, 731 Market Street, San 


COLT’s PATENT FIRE ARMs MFG. Co. OL-s 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Please send me a copy of your complete cata- 
Jog with full information about your Ace Model, 


N ime —_————$ $$ 
Street — 


City__ en State 
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10 GAUGE 


4." Heaviest 12 Ga. Load 


About 20 yards more killing range 


than the heaviest 12 gauge load. Send 5 cent 


Ithaca Gun Co. Box to, Ithaca, N.Y. 


stamp for catalog. 











Ideal Handbook No.30 


Reloading for Rifle, Pistol, Revolver. 160 pages 
of valuable information and tables. Fully illus- 
trated. Mid-range and reduced loads not avail- 
able from loading companies described. Data on 
over 700 loads. Tools recommended for individ- 
uals, clubs, armories, police depts. Sent for 50c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St.. Middlefield, Conn. 
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U. Ss. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT 


Before Buying, seni 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Revolvers, Targets. 
Ammunition, Scopes, 
Gun Accessories. Parts. Repairing. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom, 
A. Fo. STOEGER, Ine. Dept.s’’ 


America’s Great Gun House 
S07 FIFTH AVENUE ‘at 42nd STREET) NEW YORK, WN, ¥. 
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Deer Loads In Shotguns 
By Chas. Askins 


HAVE a more or less violent dislike 
for buckshot in deer shooting. For 
this reason and because certain states 
forbid the use of rifles on deer, I have 
been casting about for something that 
would take the place of a rifle ball. The 
nearest I have come to it is the round 
bullet, called “pumpkin balls” sometimes. 
Of course I think this notion which 


some authorities appear to hold that shot- 
guns are quite safe in a thickly settled 
country while high-power rifles are dan- 


gerous, is a radical error. The most 
dangerous load that I know of, in a 
brushy country where men are dodging 
about deer hunting, is buckshot. The 


big pellets will go glancing and whistling 
about through the woods, sweeping a 
path 40 feet wide at 200 yards, like a 
machine gun that is spraying its bullets. 

On the other hand, a real high-velocity 
rifle, like a .250 Savage, for example, will 
go to pieces on a twig as big as your 
thumb. The round bullets are only sec- 


ond to buckshot in potential danger, but 
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5% inches — 





Four shots at 50 yards with 
drams, 270 grains. Shot by 
Foster 


slug, 2% 
Karl M 


the law says these can be used and rifles 
cannot, so that’s that. 

To be sure, timber will stop any kind 
of a bullet, but shotgun bullets are far 
more likely to glance than the missile 
from a rifle. Buckshot are even worse— 
hitting trees, glancing off, hitting the 
ground, rising—and the fact that a man 
might be well out of the line of fire 
doesn’t do him much good, when buck- 
shot are in flight. However, I'd rather 
take a chance on one bullet than six- 
teen, and round bullets might save a life 
now and then. 

Half a dozen years ago I tried out all 
kinds of round-bullet loads, Western, 
Peters, Remington, Winchester, and 
United States. The results were poor. 
At forty yards I could land somewhere in 
a 30-inch circle, and perhaps, if I had 
luck, could place ten shots in a 20-inch. 
That looked to me like missing a deer at 
40 yards. Subsequently German bullets 
and German cartridges were tried, with 


accuracy plenty good enough to kill deer 
at 75 yards. 

the Germans 
cartridges in 


It appeared, however, that 
had no agency for these 
this country, or for some 


other reason people were unable to pro- 
cure them, so testing out and writing 
about these cartridges availed little. 
Just lately shooting men have been try- 
ing to develop bullets of their own which, 
shaped more or less like a rifle bullet, 


would travel point on and be accurate 
enough for deer shooting with a shot- 
gun. Two of the targets I am showing 


were shot by Karl M. Foster with bullets 
of his own design, for which he procured 
molds from the Ideal Manufacturing Co. 

This is a grooved, hollow-base, pointed 
ball. The grooves run longitudinally and 
not around the missile. These grooves are 
supposed to catch the air and spin the 
missile, keeping it point on. Mr. Foster 
has had excellent results from this bullet. 
These balls are 20 bore, different di- 
ameters, the largest being .600. They 
were all too small for my cylinder bar- 
rels, and I hesitated about putting them 
into a choked barrel, but Mr. Foster says 
they shoot closer than he can hold with- 
out sights on his gun, which I can well 
believe. 


N R. FOSTER’S experimental work 

started me off on the same tack, and 
I had the Western Cartridge Company 
send me some round-bullet cartridges in 
20, 16 and 12 bore. 

Probably what I had in mind or be- 
lieved, was that these cartridges would 
again prove themselves worthless. I still 
had a positive remembrance of holding 
on a bull at 40 yards and missing it 
fifteen inches—also of shooting at a tree, 
3 feet in diameter, at 100 yards and 
couldn’t hit it. The only way results 
were to be had at that time was to take 
the bullets out and patch ’em. 


Something has been changed some- 
where. Maybe the bullets are larger, 
maybe I shot them with guns better 


adapted to the missile, maybe I held bet- 
ter and possibly all three factors stepped 
in. The Western Cartridge Company 
told me that these cartridges were to be 
shot in full choked guns, and that was 
what I did, either full choke or modified, 
not in cylinder barrels. Then in order to 
give guns and loads a fair chance, I sat 
down and shot them all from a military 
sitting position, the same as a rifle. No 
joke about shooting a shotgun in that 
position either, but I held the same as 
a rifle and took the kick. 

The first ten shots were with the 20 
bore Remington automatic, modified bar- 
rel, ribbed. Bullets went into a 15-inch 
ring at 50 yards, and I changed the point 
of aim during the shooting, which of 
course enlarged the group. The gun shot 
a bit too high, and after the first five 
shots I held the next five lower. The 
darned pumpkin balls appeared to have 
possibilities that I never had - granted 
them. 

The next ten shots were fired from an 
Ithaca 16, modified. This gun shot right 
off the front sight and not high. The 
results are shown. Nine of the ten bul- 
lets struck a 7-inch ring, same distance, 
50 yards. Elevation was pretty even, and 
the windage dispersion may have been 
partly due to the sighting. The left bar- 


rel of that 16 appeared to shoot about 4 
inches to the right and that had to be 
guarded against. No perfect test of th 
ammunition is ever going to be mad 
without double sights on the gun, but 
that was not the idea when it came to 
testing cut shotguns with bullets. We 
wanted to see what the things would do, 
as is. 


HE next shooting was with a 12 bore 

Remington pump, Model 29.  Shoot- 
ing two shots at a knot hole in the back- 
stop, I put two within 5 inches of one 
another, right about where I had held. 
Didn’t care to try to shoot a group, be- 
ing tired of the punishment. Fired a 
shot at 100 yards at a sheet of paper that 
had landed against a wire fence. Hit the 
bottom edge, went back, 100 yards, held 
a foot high and landed close to the mid- 
dle. Shot at a white spot on a tree at 
100 yards and hit it. Made up my mind 
that I could hit a goose at 100 yards, 
and that sometime when the darn geese 
were wild I would try it. 

Subsequent work at 100 yards, how- 
ever, proved that I had been too opti- 
mistic. Two or three days later I put 
up a target at 100 yards, regular small 
bore range, and fired six shots. The 
group measured 20 inches, though it 
seemed that four of the six shots should 
have killed a deer. No matter, 100 yards 
is too far for a gun shooting this am- 
munition, with only the front bead as a 
sight. The deer might be killed but no 
such chances should be taken. 
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Author's five shots with 20 gauge Rem- 
ington automatic, Super-X load. Dis- 
tance 50 yards 


At 25 yards, with the Remington 12, 
five successive shots were put in the .22 
caliber short range or 25-yard target, 
which measures 4 by 5 inches. Rab- 
bits could be hit by that load and prob- 
ably squirrels. 

It was the same with the other guns. 
A shooting chum of mine wanted to see 
what the 20 bore would do, so I sat down 
at 50 yards and fired five shots for him. 
These are shown on the 20 bore target, 
landing on or in a 5-inch circle. 

My final conclusion was that in deer 
shooting in the woods, more especially 
running shooting, the shotgun would be 
just about as good as a rifle. Where the 
game is in sight for but a couple of bounds, 
distance being under 60 yards, the shot- 
gun is better than a rifle. The load will 
be whanged in before you can find rifle 
sights, and it is mighty liable to do exe- 
cution. That bullet is going to kill a 
deer if it hits him, and you are not go- 


ing to have to track him down. Fact is, 
from the hole it ma‘ es » the way 
it will travel a mile it some- 
thing that will stc wear it 


would kill an eleph: 
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The substance of all this is that the 
round bullet is far better than buckshot, 
if you can hold on the mark. The man 
who simply shoots in the direction the 
deer went would need buckshot, no doubt, 
and then some one else would find his 
deer, shoot it again, and keep it. The 
maximum distance at which deer ought 
to be shot at, I suppose, is about 70 
yards, while at 50 yards, if a deer is 
missed, the fault will be that of the man 
back of the gun. I'd shoot at a deer at 
100 yards, if I could get no closer and 
knew my gun, but it ought not to be 
done because you will have to hit a deer 
in the body to kill him, even with this 
big bullet. 


N° DOUBT if the factories were not 
iN handicapped by not knowing what 
kind of gun and what degree of choke 
their shells were to be shot from, they'd 
do still better. Take a 20 bore gun, di- 
ameter of bore .615, and give us a round 
bullet of .615, put a rear sight on the gun, 
and I am betting that a man would think 
it all the same as a rifle up to moderate 
ranges. If such a gun wouldn't shoot 
into an 8 or 10-inch ring at 100 yards, 
I'd be fooled. The factories cannot do 
anything like that because when they 
furnish bullets to fit a cylinder bore, 
somebody would shoot the shell from a 
full choked gun, and, like as not, away 
would go the choke. At that, I'd like to 
project with a .615 bullet in a .615 barrel, 
having sights fore and aft, just to see 
what would happen. 

All this reminds me that there was a 
day when people had to shoot just such 
guns. Much big game was killed before 
a rifled tube was invented. Big game 
hunters, even lion and elephant hunters, 
often used smooth bore guns of 10 and 
8 bore, and when they got within 50 
yards of a lion or an elephant the differ- 
ence between their smooth bore and a 
rifle was not material. In the same way 
the Hudson Bay Company furnished their 
red hunters with a flintlock gun, around 
20 bore, muzzle-loader, which fired either 
a round bullet or shot. The Indian trap- 
pers killed all kinds of big game with 
their trade guns, even moose and bear 
If we had to we could do the same thing 
now. Given a 10 bore gun, bullet to fit it, 
sights on top, and a moose at 100 yards 
wouldn’t have a ghost of a chance. 

All this reminds me of stories I used 
to hear when a boy. My grandfather was 
in the Mexican war, and hiked the Santa 
le Trail from Fort Leavenworth to Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. Game was plentiful, in- 
cluding buffalo, antelope, elk, deer, lobo 
wolves and other things. That was in 
1848, less than a hundred years ago, you 
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Five shots at 40 yards with rifled slug, 
2% drams, 270 grains. Shot by Karl M. 
Foster 
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Author's ten shots with 16 gauge at 50 
yards, Western ammunition 


see The regiment was armed with 
smooth bore muskets, flintlock, probably 
about .60 caliber, shooting a round bullet 
and three buck shot to the charge. Grand- 
father said the guns shot 6 inches low at 
50 yards, but were pretty accurate. 
Hunters were sent out to keep the trains 
supplied with fresh meat, and they killed 
all kinds of game, including buffalo with 
the old smooth bore, and often with a 
single shot. 


HOSE old guns may have been a 

little more accurate than a shotgun 
similarly loaded, but not very much 
Anyhow, nobody was safe in front o 
them inside a quarter of a mile, and up 
to 100 yards, if the aim was good, he 
was no better than a dead man. Wars 
always have been dangerous I guess, 
not much more so now than they used 
to be, for in those days the soldiers 
stood up in ranks, not very far apart, 
and whanged away at one another. It 
was unmilitary to hide behind anything, 
and the English used to maintain that 
it was unethical to take deliberate aim 





DON’T MISS 


All the News on the New Rifle Sport 
In Suc Cee ding Issues 





at anybody. However, you can't kill 
deer that way, even with buckshot, 
though you might land on a man some- 
where out of sight. 

All this is submitted to the deer hunter 
who—from necessity, not owning a rifle, 
out of regard for the law which states 
a rifle must not be used, or, from habit, 
as in the South where it seems a rifle 
won't be tolerated—must use a shotgun. 
The round bullet, contrary to what | 
have held, will do the work at buckshot 
ranges, far better than buckshot will, 
and it is a far more sporting weapon 
Shooting deer with buckshot, is meat, if 
you are hungry; shooting them with a 
round bullet is giving the beast a sport- 
ing chance for his life, because you have 
to hold on him. 

I believe that there has been a ma- 
terial improvement in the accuracy of 
this ammunition during the last half 
dozen years, and that given proper en- 
couragement the cartridge factories can 
produce still greater accuracy. Very 
likely if the demand is in evidence, bul- 
lets will be produced shaped like a rifle 
ball, an elongated and pointed missile, 
that will travel point on, with something 
closely approaching rifle accuracy. This 
is being done in other countries and of 
course can be done here. However, at 
the worst, we have a pretty darned good 
deer cartridge right now, for work up to 
at least 60 yards. Whatever may be 
done, a range of 100 yards will stop shot- 
guns, anyhow, unless the arms are mount- 
ed with rifle sights. 








HEINZ 





@ After a dayin the open—when 
you’re footsore and hungry as 
a bear—nothing comes closer 
to “hitting the spot” than a big 
bowl of soup that’s piping hot 
and seasoned to perfection. 


Heinz now makes a long list of 
soups that are in every way 
equal to the very finest you have 
ever tasted. All of which means 
that henceforth your camp 
cooky will be as competent as 
a Park Avenue chef when it 
comes to Pepper Pot, Clam 
Chowder and the other soups 
suggested below for your larder: 


Some of the S57 


HEINZ BEEF BROTH 
HEINZ NOODLE SOUP 
HEINZ CREAM OF MUSHROOM 
HEINZ VEGETABLE SOUP 


Fully Prepared—Just Heat and Serve 
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Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 


No. 
N THESE articles on how and where 
to hold on the different targets in a 


round of skeet, we have “shot” from sta- 
tion No. 1 around to station No. 6, and 
we will now take up the two shots at 
station No. which are very easy com- 
pared with some of the others in a 
round. 


Just because the two targets at No. 7 


are easy the shooter should not fail to 
concentrate on what he is doing with 
his gun, for he might easily miss the 


outgoing target if he is not careful. I 
have seen this outgoing target missed on 
a number of occasions by excellent skeet 


shots because they became careless. In 
some instances the misses were caused 
by the shooter’s attempt to fire too 
quickly. Some of the boys seem to en- 


joy snapping at this target as quickly as 
possible, but every now and then the 
tellow who tries to speed up his timing 
is astonished to see the target go sailing 
on its way and to hear the referee call 
*Lost!”" There is no reason why any 
shooter should not break this outgoing 
target every time unless he is careless, 
or tries to show how fast he can get into 
action with his gun. 

The first shot at station No. 7 is one 
of the easiest in a round of skeet. The 
target comes sailing straight in and all 


that is necessary is to bring the gun 
to shoulder and swing the barrels up 
from below until the bird is covered, then 


touch off the trigger. While it is a 
simple matter to do this, occasionally a 
target is missed because it was seen 
above the barrels. While the angle of 
flight across the line of fire is slight, 
the bird is advancing rapidly enough to 
cause it to get ahead of the pattern if 
the gun is not pointed from a few inches 
to one foot ahead. 

As doubles are taken from this sta- 
tion, and as in the case of other stations 
from which we shoot at pairs of targets, 
it is advisable to take the incomer of 
the singles at about the same point where 
itis broken when firing in the doubles. By 
doing this the shooter becomes accus- 
tomed to using the same manner of hold- 
time he fires at this incoming 


ing every 
target. 

The second shot at station No. 7, at 
the rapidly rising outgoing target, some- 


times causes a beginner to miss because 
he thinks that he must allow for the rise 
of the bird and therefore hold quite high. 
The mistake is made by holding above, 
for while the target is rising to a height 
of 15 feet in the first 20 yards of its 
flight, it is no longer rising enough to 
warrant holding above by the time the 
shooter fires. The surest way for the 
novice at skeet to break this target is to 


see it clear over his barrels when he 
pulls the trigger. 
ECAUSE doubles are taken at this 
stand the shooter should take this 
shot at the outgoer quite quickly, but not 


hurriedly, even in the singles. If he will 
do this when only one bird is released he 
will not have to change his time to speed 
up in the doubles. By not delaying on 
the outgoer the incomer of the doubles 
can be taken when it is well out where 
the shooter will not be compelled to 
hurry. Another advantage in shooting 
fairly fast on the outgoer is that the in- 
comer of a double can then be taken at a 
point where there is some spread to the 
pattern. To allow the incomer to ap- 


proach very close means that the spread 
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of the load is cut down to a few inches, 
and that requires very close holding. 
While the beginner should not attempt 
to snap at the outgoer, it is especially im- 
portant to practice with fair speed, 
though without too much hurry, for at 
times there is a following wind behind 
the incomer that carries it toward the 
shooter at a very rapid rate of speed, and 
if he was slow on the outgoer he will 
find the second bird just a few yards off 
the end of his gun when he is ready to 
fire. 

There is still another reason for get- 
ting the outgoing target quite quickly at 
those stations where doubles are taken, 
and that is to break the outgoer at a 
point where the pattern does not also 
break the incoming target. While a 
shooter is credited with a “dead” bird 
on the outgoer and he is not compelled to 
break the outgoer again when he shoots 
a proof double after breaking both tar- 
gets with one shot, it is better to get 
the outgoer before it reaches that point 
where both targets may be hit with the 
first shot. 


After studying the form of numerous 
skeet shooters and noting how they miss 


at times on comparatively easy shots, I 
have reached the conclusion that the 
misses, or some of them at least, are 


caused by failure to “cheek” the stock 
properly, or in the same place for every 
shot. There is little excuse for this mis- 
take on a skeet field. When hunting in 
the uplands or on a jacksnipe marsh 
where we get shots at the most unex- 
pected angles and where we are some- 
times off balance because of uneven 
footing, a shooter might be excused if 
he missed because he failed to get his 
eyes in proper alignment with the bar- 
rels, but this should not happen on a 
skeet field where the shooter knows 
where the target is coming from and 
where it is going. He should be able 
to bring the gun to shoulder in the cor- 
rect position every time, and his cheek 
‘should rest at about the same spot on 
the stock for every shot. 

The shooter who has his cheek a little 
higher for one shot than for another will 
over-shoot birds at which he thinks he 
is pointing correctly. Bringing the un- 
loaded gun to shoulder at home, and 
doing a little Scotch practice with an 
unloaded gun at unoccupied stations 
while a squad is shooting a practice 
round, will help teach a shooter to cheek 
his gun the same every time. When he 
is not firing at a target, but swinging on 
it with an empty gun, he can note how 
much of the barrels he sees, and whether 
or not his eyes are at the same elevation 
above the breech each time he swings 
on a target. 





On September 16 and 17 the big event 
of the year in skeet will be held at the 
Remington Gun Club at Lordship, Conn., 
when the Great Eastern and National 
Telegraphic team and individual matches 
will be held. Many skeet clubs through- 
out the country have already registered 
their shoots for the same dates so that 
their members and visiting shooters can 
enter the National Telegraphic match. 
All of the best skeet shots of the East 
will be on hand at Lordship and quite a 
number of shooters from distant points 
will make the trip to take part in the 
shoulder-to-shoulder competition. 
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NewAcA Goods 


New Timer for Skeet 
S I have stated before, skeet is not skeet u 
less the delayed pull is used. With tl 
thought in mind some clubs have worked out the 
own electric variable timers, which release target 
instantly or any time up to the full three secor 


prescribed in the rules. Henry B. Joy of tl 
Detroit Country Club designed a timer that 
now on the market, and the Wilson Mechanix 
Instrument Company, 382 Concord Avenue, Ne 


York, has announced its new variable timer call 
the Skeetometer. 

The Skeetometer differs from the 
the trap trigger tripping release is not attacl 
directly to the traps but set up on a separ 
stand and connected to the trap trigger by a cha 
This permits the new timer to be used on ar 
type of trap by simply detaching the hand pulling 
device at the trap trigger and attaching the cha 
The other types of variable timers must have t! 
trap trigger releases attached per to tl 
traps.—J. P. Cuenin. 


OhotéunQueries 


answered sy 


Capt.Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published Write separate lett ers ¢ 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enck 
3-cent stamp for reply, and give complete addre 
plainly. 


others in tl 


manently 





Don’t Cut Off 28-Inch Barrel 
Editor:—I have a Winchester 12 gauge Model 


12 with 28-inch, modified choke barrel. I use thi 
gun mostly for quail and rabbits in a rough 
brushy country where most shots are at close 
range. I miss a great many shots mostly by 
shooting too far behind the game. 


[I am thinking of having the 
cut down to 26 inches 


barrel of this gur 


and rebored to l 


improved 
cylinder. Would this be a eed gun for the cor 
ditions stated above? Would “brush or spreader” 
loads give the same result without altering the 
choke ? 


[ seldom get a chance to shoot more than two 
or three days in a season so don’t get much prac- 
tice.—R. P., Iil. 

Answer:—That gun probably shoots too clos 
for your purposes, all right. The barrel can be 
cut off and rebored to improved cylinder as you 
suggest, but when you cut off a barrel you tak: 
out all choke, and this makes rechoking that bar 
rel more difficult and more uncertain. Your bar 
rel is only 28 inches long, which is not far wrong 
and it can more easily be modified to improved 
cylinder without cutting it off. While 26 inches is 
long enough for a short range gun, particularly 
a pump gun, the fact that your barrel is two inches 
longer will make no particular difference in han- 
dling the gun, so I'd let it remain at its present 
length, and merely rebore it to improved cylinder. 
Very few men need a closer shooting gun than 
an improved cylinder unless they will have or have 
had a good deal of practice. 

You can try things out with brush loads just 
to see whether or not you can do better work 
with them. A brush load is, in effect, a poor 
shooting plain cylinder gun, but will of course 
kill at short range. It is better eventually to 
have the gun rebored to improved cylinder, where- 
upon you will be through bothering about special 
ammunition and will have nothing to do except 
to practice all you can. Winchester makes a 
pretty close shooting improved cylinder, so specify 
that the pattern is to cover a 24-inch circle at 


20 yards.—C. A. 


Scatter Loads Are a Makeshift 

Editor:—I have a Winchester Model 12, 16 
gauge shotgun with a 26-inch full choke barrel 
I have been using this gun for all-around upland 
game, but it is unsatisfactory for quail and I 
was planning to buy a new barrel with a ribbed 
sight, but was told that such was not necessary, 
as I could purchase ammunition which would be 
as good with the present barrel as a cylinder- 
bored barrel would be for quail. 

What would you suggest to make this gun a 
first-rate gun for birds in a country where they 
must be gotten within 15 to 25 yards from the 
gun? 

Would you suggest a ribbed barrel as a means 
of obtaining better results with the gun? Would 
it be possible to obtain good results on birds with 
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the present barrel by using the proper ammuni- 


tion? What will a new barrel assembly with a 
ribbed barrel cost?—B. 7., W. Va. 
Answer:—You can use your present barrel by 


curing scatter loads. These are a makeshift, 
ther irregular in pattern, but better than a full 
choke on such birds as quail. 

The ribbed barrel would add to the appearance 
nd handling of which is light, rib 
iding a few ounces of weight and giving you a 
plane. A new barrel would cost 
ab one-half the present price of your gun 
barrel should be 26 inches long 
bored to improved cylinder. <A 
bored will not only outshoot 


your gun, 


hetter sighting 





vou 1 
when new. Such 
if ribbed, and be 
new barrel properly 


scatter loads but will be a permanent thing, whil« 
u will always be running out of scatter loads 
nd then have the same trouble you have now. 

C. A. 


Winchester 20 Bore on Quail 
Editor I 


want it in a 20 


want a gun for quail only. I 
} 


bore if you think that is large 


enough, also double barrel, single trigger. Please 
tell me the proper make, length of barrels, the 
cylinder to have the barrels bored, and the stock 


cimensions, and whether you think it worth while 
to have a ventilated rib. What is the best quail 
load for such a gun?—L. L. M., Okla. 
Answer All the gun companies make good 20 
re guns and it is hardly fair to say that any 
better than any of the others. 


1 


one is 
I have been shooting a little 20 bore Winchester 
double this year that might suit you. Gun has 


6-inch barrels, bored improved cylinder left and 
cylinder right, stock 14 inches long, 2%-inch drop 
at heel, 1%4-inch comb. Stock is rounded in the 
comb, not so much as trap guns but tending that 
way, oil finished, straight grip, nicely checkered, 
beaver-tail fore-end; stock has no buttplate, but 
is checkered to look as if it had; weight of arm 
6 pounds and 2 Handles very fast and 
kills quail well; no ventilated rib, and for game 
shooting do not consider such rib necessary. The 
Winchesters call this their 20 bore skeet gun. 
No engraving, ejectors. It is a nice looking gun 
because of the contrast between stock which is 
light colored and nicely figured and the checker- 
ing which comes out very dark, with the bluing 
of the action and barrels a very deep dark blue. 
I do not know the cost of this gun, but I'd think 

und $65 to $75, with single trigger. Pull 
of triggers very clean and sharp. You can get 
plenty of cheaper guns but am not certain you 
can do any better in a quail and skeet gun. 

This gun should be for sale in Oklahoma City, 
factory, Win 
New Haven, 


ounces, 


direct from the 
Arms Company, 


or you can buy 
chester Repeating 
ou want this gun tell them that the 


Conn. If y 
is to be Winchester Special 20 bore skeet 
Gs a 
Stock Fit 
Editor:—Would you please give me the right 


dimensions for the stock on a Winchester Model 
12A, 12 gauge repeating shotgun? I intend re- 
stocking my gun. Any suggestions you can 
offer would be greatly anauiiedl un, Bs Sa 


arc. 
alin. 


Answer:—It is pretty hard to prescribe for 
another man. I’d have the gun with 14-inch 
stock length, drop at heel 2% inches, at comb 


15g inches. This stock has a little more drop 
than I'd use myself, but am afraid to have you 
try shooting my stock. I use a 14%-inch stock 
on a pump gun, drop at heel 2 inches, at comb 


1 9/16 inches. It is all right for me, but it 

ght be too straight for you, though the 
first given above should be all right 
for a man who is not wedded to a stock with a 
lot of drop.—C. A. 


dimensions 


Rubber-Tired Coyote Coursing 
(Continued from page 16) 


deerhounds, dogs of similar instincts and 
characteristics, as well as their hybrids, are 
not unknown in our packs of “running 
dogs,” for so these long, clean-limbed, 
wind- burning greyhounds are often termed. 
However, they are of the pack chiefly be- 
cause of their killing prowess. 

In speed, fast as any of the aforemen- 
tioned may be, they are no match for the 
greyhound. For a long run they may out- 
last and outdistance the greyhound, but for 
the ordinary distance to go, in which we 
make our catch and kill, the greyhound is 


supreme. 
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“vr LEATHER 


ERE, brother hunter, 
LEATHER Hunting Coat that is 
absolutely 


“LEATHER 
GARMENTS 


pliable, 


and durable. 
horsehide—s i x 
Dead 
““broken-in,”’ 
Will not scuff or tear. 
blood-proof game pocket. Per- 
fect for duck, 
Pants, cap and shirt to match. 
Trap shooting Coat, 
Sheepskin Vests, etc. 
proven service. 
but highest 
Attractive 
catalog showing 
Sport 


process. 


Large, 


teed. 


Western 
Women. 


Manufacturers of quality leather 


comfortable, 


HUNTING 
GARMENTS 


is a proven 


waterproof, soft and 
light weight, tough 
Made of special buffed 

months waterproofing 
marsh grass color gives 
weather-scarred appearance. 
Free arm action. 


Leather Shirt and 
Pants or Breeches 


£0 match 


rabbit or bird hunting. 
Also 
Outing Jackets, 
Three years of 
Hunters report nothing 
praise. Satisfaction guaran- 
prices. Write for free 
complete line of Mid- 
Clothes for Men and 





goods for over 60 years 





NEW WOLLENSAK’S 


6-POWER 


TELESCOPE 





More Fish-—More Game 


THEN keen-eyed game sees you 
/ first your chance for a shot is 
gone. Take along this 6-power 


pocket Telescope and see the quarry be- 
fore you are seen. Finds the game for 
you, saving hours of useless tramping. 
Locates unfavorable fishing spots miles 





away, avoids needless rowing. Heavily 
nickeled brass, ruggedly built for life- 
time use. Weighs only 5 oz. Gives 


60% larger field of view. Achromatic 
—clear color-free image from edge to 
edge. Serves as microscope 


also. Try one on = POSTPAID 
money-back guarantee. 

dealers or direct. You! it $ .50 
never give it up. Leather 





Scase included. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICALCO. 861 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


SCOP 
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Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 

guns in ten minutes for a 
Send for circular ** What Gunsmiths S 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk Q-9, New Methed Bldg., Bradford, Pa. 


NEW METHOD 


wn Lut 





Manufactured at 
Springfield. A favorite 
among sportsmen who know, for both 
large and small game. Magazine holds 
5 5 cartridges. b Working parts guaran teed for one year 

mp f 


of guns, ammunition, ,¢ pmots « athletic | an ad 
» Satishe 
Ww. STOKES KIRK, 








d customers all over the world 
1627 F-9 N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Hunting 


with 


$27.50. 


Knobs can be zeroed —ss 
after targeting for 
hortest range. Mount 


only $9.75 


$1125 


LYMAN 433 Score 


this Fall 
which you will thoroughly enjoy. 
3-power Bausch & Lomb lenses represents a fine 
value for the money. 
for targets also. 
With closely adjustable mount $20. 
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Does the High Cost of 


Ammunition 
Limit Your Shooting? 


Reloading 
upply of extremely 
Coser. 


provides the source of an peuatont 
accurate cartridges “AT LOW 





The New Edition of the 


B & M Hand Book 


explains how to reload cartridges for use in all 
center fire rifles and revolvers It is a complete 
catalogue of the famous R & M straight line re- 
loading equipment 

The characteristics of bullets and their proper 
selection; the properties of smokeless powders and 
their use; modern cartridges and modern compo- 
nents are discussed in a thorough, interesting and 
understandable way. 

Handloaded cartridges are superior to ordinary 
ammunition and cost but a fraction as much. 

The experienced handloader will appreciate the 


tables of ballistics and data on modern cartridges 
and components. Over 1000 loads for rifle and 
revolver cartridges are listed 

Every hooter should own this newest, most 
complete handbook on modern ammunition and 
handloading Send 25c for your copy. 


All supplies use hd the handloader are avail- 
d 


able through B & 


Belding & Mull, Inc. 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor, 
821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 











FOR COYOTE. WOLF LYNX 
MUSKRAT, SKUNK. BADGER. 
MINK, "COON. CIVET, FOX 
BEAVER. OTTER. BEAR, AND 
MANY OTHER FUR BEARERS. 


iT WILL L PAY YOU TO TRAP_ > THIS SEASON 


Write now for Bulletin No. 116 t telling all about 
Gibbs and Triumph guaranteed Traps. The most 
modern and efficient traps on the ao today. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, INC. PLANT AT STER, PA. 
TRIUMPH TRAP CO. DIV. PLANT AT ONEIDA. N.Y. 





When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 








with a scope sight is an experience 


The Lyman 438 Scope 


Fits practically all rifles. Excellent 
Price with “% minute click rear mount 





Write for free folders 
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THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 
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EARS ago, beiore civilization had so 
encroached upon our wide open spaces, 
and coyotes were more plentiful, our 
method of pursuit was on horseback, by far 
the most exciting and exhilarating. But as 
this encroachment crept on and on coyotes, 


like other kinds of wild game, became 
scarcer. Longer distances had to be trav- 
eled to “spot” one, as we say. So it came 


about that we now use motor cars for this 
form of sport. 

It may be just the chassis, with the 
driver’s seat still intact. On the chassis 
is bolted a wooden crate, in which the dogs 
are carried. A door in the back of the 
crate, to which is attached a long thin rope 
with its end hanging close to the driver 
on his seat, takes only a jerk of that driv- 
er’s hand to drop the door down and let out 
the dogs. 

Maybe the car used is just an ordinary 
open or closed one. If the former, then a 
friend rides in with the dogs to prevent 
their going out over the side of the car 
before their departure is desired. Even 
with curtains down, let a bounding, long- 
eared jack rabbit scoot across the ground, 
and if one dog, with his head poked out 
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progress, are lowered with the aid of steel 
staple-pullers that look like pinchers. These, 
in the hands of my companion, yank the 
staples out of the posts to which the wire 
fencing is attached. With the wires down 
on the ground, he steps on them to hold 


them down, and we bowl safely across. 
Then back up go the wires, lest we incur 
the wrath of some irate rancher. 


The staple-puller is always with us, for 
it is a combination handy tool, and also 
the means by which we end the battle if 
prolonged to where it would be cruelty. 

Up a slight rise of ground-we go—and 
then we see IT. A big grey coyote stand- 
ing some 300 yards off to our right. 

The sound of our motor has already 
reached to those two alert, pricked-up 
ears of his. His head is turned towards us, 
and he watches closely as if suspecting that 
maybe he has unwelcome callers. 

Slowly we veer away, as though to leave 
him. For us to stop would prove fatal, for 
then the coyote’s doubts would vanish, and, 
remembering a previous engagement in 
other less populated spaces, he would be- 
come a vanishing ball of grey-haired speed. 

While the friend with me watches it, I 





Down goes the coyote 


he'll 
fabric 


sees 
the 


curtain, 
through 


from underneath the 
like as not right 
after that jack rabbit. 

In a closed car, of course, no such cau- 
tion is necessary, and whoever is along on 
the course can ride with the driver. His 
job consists only, when the quarry is 
spotted, of opening the door of the tonneau. 

The best time for coyote coursing is the 
fall of the year, with the best possible con- 
ditions including a light snow on _ the 
ground. In any event, the air is keen and 
cold. 

On such a day, 
car, into which are 
dogs, as the case may be. 
across the flat country east of Denver, 
with our dogs gazing out, searching for 
their natural enemy, the coyote. Those eyes 
of theirs can see for an almost unbeliev- 
able distance. It is this fact which has 
labeled them “sight running dogs.” While 
they have long, pointed noses, for much the 
same use as those on other dogs, it is their 
keen sight upon which they depend almost 
entirely for the discovery of the game we 
seek. 


ZO 


out we go in a closed 
water three or five 
We whir straight 


EN miles we go, with our motor hum- 
ming nicely in the cool crisp air. Gates 
open and close behind us, and once or twice 
the barbed wire fences. which retard our 


always angling towards 
150 yards closer, my 


drive slowly, but 

the coyote. Up 

friend whispers: 
\ dumb one, Al. He hasn’t moved.” 

“Just the right distance, Ed,” I whisper 
back. “Let’s turn out the dogs.” 

I slow down almost to a stop. Ed turns, 
opens the door of the tonneau, and the 
dogs, who have already spotted their prey, 
leap out, like flying arrows, after it. 

They hit the ground and gather speed. 
The easy glide of their strong, supple legs 
carries them along with distance-annihilat- 
ing strides towards the coyote. He takes 
one more look, decides that he’ll “run away 
to live to fight (if that’s what is wanted) 
another day.” The decision made, the 
coyote digs his toes into the dirt and leaves 
for parts unknown. 


HE course is on, and we in the car 

won't be far behind. I shift into low, 
second and high, as we skim along after 
the chase. 

“Step on the gas, Al, 
Ed. 

I proceed to do just that, and the speed- 
ometer hand registers “35.” At this speed, 
we just keep the chase in sight. 

Ring, the dog with the white on his neck, 
is out ahead, almost even with the coyote. 
The coyote slashes back at him with keen- 


” 


step on it!” yells 


edged tusks, misses and goes faster. Ring 
waits his chance; then in shoots his long 
lean jaws for the coyote’s flank. They 


get a scant hold. The dog twists his head 
and flips the coyote over. But, before the 
other two dogs can get to the fray, the 
coyote is up and away. 

Again the chase goes on, and Ed yells 

“Faster, Al. Want to miss the kill?” 

I slam the foot throttle flat against th 


floor boards, and the speedometer hand 
says “45.” We tear along and skid vi- 
olently as we follow the coursing speed 


balls ahead. 
Now we're closer up on the racers. Ring 


is once more close to the coyote and is all 
set for a chance to “bust” the grey boy 
again, but just then the coyote duck 


around a handy clump of soap weed, and 
all the dogs go past fifty feet before the 
stop and turn. 


This ruse gains the coyote plenty oi 
yards, and he burns up the ground in a 
desperate effort toward the safety of deep 
arreyos a mile away. Once down into 


those deep gulches and it will be just too 
bad for the dogs. 

Desperate as is the grey boy’s effort, tl 
dogs are again picking up distance on him, 
and now two dogs side the coyote. One 
hits him in the flank, and the other in the 
shoulder. All go down in a fighting, 
growling bunch of hair. Ring comes up 
and piles into the fray. What a fight! 
Upon the scene, we yell encouragement, 
first to the dogs and then to the coyote. 


Tufts of grey hair from the coyote fly 
skyward as dogs’ fangs do their work, 
while red ribbons with bits of hide at- 


tached testify to the cutting power of the 
big white tusks in the coyote’s powerful 
jaws. 


( NE dog drops away from the battle to 

lick an ugly cut which runs from his 
shoulder to his flank; and then back in he 
The coyote staggers up, with Ring 
and the other two dogs hanging to it, but 
the weight of the dogs is too much, and 
down goes grey boy, still cutting and 
slashing, with power somewhat weakened. 

Enough’s enough, so I hop out of the car 
with the staple-pullers in my right hand 
And, while Ed gets the dogs off their prey 
I raise the steel tool high up and bring it 
down “crack” against the skull of the 
prairie small game murderer. 

The little, hard, green eyes in his skull 
glaze, even as they gaze balefully up at me 
His strong legs twitch, once, twice, and hi 
bushy brush goes limp. One less killer of 
the wide open spaces to be feared by our 
game birds, baby antelope or calves; h¢ 
has passed out. 

It’s been a grand race, with a great fight 
at the finish. We load the dogs into the 
car, put the dead coyote aboard, in be 
tween a fender and the hood, and scramble 
up into the seat. 

We're off again, out over the flat, short- 
grassed country, looking for another one 
of these “prairie schooners,” which cruise 
about searching for easy food. 


goes. 


Rifle Game of the Future 


(Continued from page 6) 


i 


age. Arrange for a background that will 
stop all missed shots. Bullets which hit 
the animal target will drop at the foot of 
the target, as flat as a pancake, thick i 
the middle and paper thin at the edge— 
only a small amount will spatter. 


HERE are many kinds of safe back- 
grounds—a stone wall, as shown on the 
cover, a bank or hillside, a deserted barn, 
or any such obstacle that will stop .22s. 


Build one, if necessary—it need not be very 
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large. After measuring the distance, drive 
the base of the target into the ground so 
that the animal target faces directly toward 
the point of shooting. 

Next attach the cords or wires to the 
targets and stretch them to a point to one 
side and behind the point of shooting. De- 
tail one man to handle the targets, another 
to keep score. If necessary, shooters may 
take turns at these duties except in regular 
tournaments. 

It is the duty of the target man to await 
the “ready” signal from the contestant and 
then pull one of the targets. A good tar- 
get man will mix the targets well and make 
them appear without indicating to the 
shooter just which one is to appear. 

It seems a foregone conclusion that this 
new game for .22s is destined to take its 
place as one of the popular sports of the 
times. It should grow in favor as it ages. 
Its big thrill is the way in which it offers 
the players the actual conditions which are 
to be found in the field. It has one big 
advantage over actual hunting—the game 
is always there and one is sure of plenty 
of action and loads of fun. Only a group 
of sportsmen, including both men and 
women, knows what entertainment such a 
sport offers. 

Target shooting with .22s is the cheapest 
sport imaginable. Anyone can afford a few 
rounds. Clubs and sportsmen’s associations 
can equip a field at practically no expense, 
charge a very nominal fee and still make 
money. The field can be any place; the 
equipment can be carried in a car without 
inconvenience, put up and taken down in a 
few minutes. It should not be left out for 
destruction by weather or vandals. From 
the standpoint of cost and convenience it 
is the ideal shooting game. 

The game has a universal appeal for old 
and young, rich and poor. That is why we 
are back of this game and look forward to 
seeing it perfected and firmly established in 
the favor of all gun lovers. 


22s 


Regulations For Field Firing 
Matches 


HE National Rifle Association has just 

adopted the following tentative regula- 
tions for the new game in order that com- 
petitions can be held throughout the coun- 
try under standardized conditions in much 
the same way as is done in Skeet shooting 
with the shotgun. These regulations are 
tentative only, it being intended to try 
them out during the present season. 

The field firing targets made by the 
X-Ring Products Company are standard. 

\ single firing point will be established 
and the squirrel target placed in position a 
measured 50 yards from the firing point. 
Considering a straight line from this tar- 
get to the firing point as the base line, a 
crow target will then be placed in position 
45 yards from the firing point and 10 yards 
to the left of the base line. A second crow 
target will then be placed in position 40 
yards from the firing point and 10 yards 
to the right of the base line. A gopher tar- 
get will then be placed in position 30 yards 
from the firing point and 5 yards to the 
left of the base line. A second gopher tar- 
get will then be placed in position 20 yards 
a the firing point and 5 yards to the 

ight of the base line. 

The target puller will take his station not 
less than 6 feet to the rear of the firing 
point, either immediately behind the firer 
or to the left, in either case in such a posi- 
tion that it would be possible for him to 
constantly view all targets. 

Competitors are formed into relays of 
five. They take their place on the “ready” 
line, 6 feet to the rear and to the right of 
the firing point. The rifles are loaded with 
5 rounds, and breeches opened. 

At the direction of the range officer, the 
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The Rod and Oil 






protects barrel and mechanism. 





barrel. State caliber or gauge 


Marble’s Nitro- 
Solvent Oil 
Used by thousands of shoot- 
ers to keep guns in finest . : 
shooting condition—and it Soft, brass gauze cleaner. Built on spring wire to 


costs on. In handy 3 oz. 


















}—— Tas —— of gun. Price, 50c. For shotguns, 75c. Price, $1.25, 
Marble’s Revolver Rod : = > 
i} Very compact outfit. All parts take down 7 
Lain led and fit in nickel plated bra ne Give we i 
caliber of gun. Price, $1. y on 
= a Pf a». 
FREE BOOK fd 
1 32 pages. Showing a complete line of or? a 
= hs andy cleaning implements. Also Mar- ow? 
am ble’s Axes, Knives, Compasses, Sightsand od A lg 
_—_"~_ other items every sportsman needs. Send if 4 ‘of + , 
oo coupon or write today. 
rl 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. , 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. oS ff 
CNS. os / " 
| FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN ARIS ? sf . a 
LIP OSE OOP ON 











CATALOG 


Showing Hunting 
Shoes, Duck Hunt- 
ing Boots, Sleeping 
Bags, and other 
Leather and Can- 
vas Specialties for 
hunters and camp- 
ers. 

L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 

280 Main St. 
Freeport Maine 














|| HARLEY’S ALL WEATHER 
Duck Hunting Suit 


— of double texture material with 


f quality rubber in between Dead 
‘rll h Color. May be worn over other 
lothing It is one of the most protec 

tive suits ever designed Give your 
weight when ordering C 0 D if 


desired. Sports Goods Cat- + en: 
alog é. REE, Price < 
1 by mail only. post 
"HARLEY WICKHAM Co. 
Dept. OL9 Erie, Pa. 











for Easy Cleaning 


They keep your Gun in «) 
Perfect Shooting Trim | 


The Rod—No wobbling—no bending—no coming 
apart in the barrel. Marble Rods 
backbone’ never jam patches in your barrel 

The Oil—Cleans and oils at the same time. Dis- 
solves all powder and —— r residue, lubricates and 


MARBLES 


CLEANING IMPLEMENTS 


Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick 


Saturate wick with Nitro-Solvent Oil and leave in 


shotguns, 60c. For revolvers, 30c. 


Marble’s Rifle Cleaner 


follow the twist and remove all residue. State caliber 


FREE FALL |’ 


Just Off the Press | 
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Rifle 
Cleaning 


Made in steel or brass with steel 
joints, this rod never wobbles, bends 
or comes apart in your barrel. The 
secret isin the steel swivel and steel 
joints. Comes complete with both 
jagged and slotted tips and adapter. 
Mention caliber and length of barrel. 





For rifles and 





























CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 
For Every Type of Shooting 


Perfect patterns thrown on every shot and 
at every kind of shooting—ducks, quail, 
geese, snipe, traps or skeet—are the results 
you can definitely count on when using 2 
Cutts Compensator, 


Both expert and occasional shooters the 

country over testify to their remarkable 
cess with it. Shoot with a Compensator 

t Fal Leaves no cripples. Bags your 
e ot game. 

Supplied for 12, 16, and 20 ga. shotguns 


nele barrel) single shot, repeating, auto- 
loading. Attached at our factory. Quick 


Send for folder 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


and prices. 
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60 for a single trigger on a new Lefever double, 
on a used Nitro Special Lefever. 
Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 


hanical achievement”, fires right then left. 


Write for Catalogue LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 
















Better Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S. A. 
Cal. 22. $5.— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10 


(Send stamp for folder) 
O. H. BROWN 
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[GoKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made ‘to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 


















GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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first competitor then takes his place on the 
firing poimt and closes the action, loading 
his rifle. He stands facing the targets, 
with the butt of his gun below the level of 
the right elbow in the case of a right-hand 
shooter, or the left elbow in the case of a 
left-hand shooter. 

The range officer then calls “Ready.” 
The competitor, target puller and _ time- 
keeper having indicated that they are 
ready, the range officer commands “Com- 
mence firing!” 

Upon signal from the timekeeper the tar- 
get puller then exposes such target as he 
may select, for a period of five seconds. 
The competitor fires, and the target puller 
announces “Dead” or or having 
failed to fire before the expiration of the 
five-second interval, the target puller an- 
nounces “Miss” and exposes the second 
target. In this manner all five targets are 
exposed at random. 

The competitor then opens the breech, 
and if there are any unfired cartridges in 
the magazine, ejects them or removes the 
magazine, 

The range officer then directs competitor 
No. 2 to take his place on the firing line 
and competitor No. 1 returns to the 
line. 

When each of the five members of the 
relay has fired in this manner, competitor 
No. 1 again fires a similar string of five 
shots. The process is repeated until each 
competitor has had the opportunity to fire 
at a total of fifteen targets. The next 
relay then takes its place on the “ready” 
line and firing proceeds as before. 


“Miss,” 


Desert Bass 


(Continued from page 21) 


hook I felt the thrill that makes the love of 
fishing an incurable disease. I had hooked 
the ideal fish for a five-ounce rod and a 
twelve-pound test line, a fish that was 
large enough to tax my tackle and skill to 
the utmost, and small enough to possess the 
speed and energy of youth. After five 
minutes in a fisherman's paradise I lifted 
a two-pound bass from the water. 


] Y NOON there were fifteen fish in the 
sack, enough for ourselves and the oc- 
cupants of the ranch. My friend had en- 
joyed my fishing from a high perch on the 
rocks, even though his own half-hearted 
efforts with a cane pole and a spinner had 
yielded little more than exercise. He was 
a seasoned desert man and philosophical. 

Winter has come and gone since that first 
day with the bass of the Colorado Desert. 
It is spring, flowers are scattered over the 
barren land, and I am camped once more 
under the granite buttresses of the Keys 
ranch. This time Harold Lillie, one of the 
best fishermen in Los Angeles, is with me, 
waiting to be shown. But alas for the faith 
of a fisherman in a fish! The weather has 
been warm, winter snows have largely ex- 
tended the pond, the weeds are well below 
the surface, bass are visible by the dozen— 
but our combined efforts today have netted 
just four fish. It has been one of those 
days when everything seems exactly right 
for good fishing, excepting that the fish 
refuse to bite. 

The desert, however, had a different kind 
of treat in store for us. While I was writ- 
ing the foregoing in the cabin by the light 
of the Coleman lantern, Harold who had 
stepped outside returned so rapidly that I 
started from the chair. 

“What's the trouble?” I 


asked with 


something more than curiosity. 

“There’s a wildcat on the garbage pit,” 
was the quiet answer. 
crevice to the right.” 

We threw open the door and there in the 


“He ran into that 
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shaft of light was our visitor calmly watch- 
ing us from a perch not twenty feet away. 
Slowly he moved into the shadow on the 
left. 

“By George,” cried Harold, “it’s a cou- 
gar, a young cougar! Look at the long 
tail and the rangy body.” He ran to the 
car and returned with the Colt and a flash- 
light. 

“There he goes,” I shouted, spying the 
cat again as he doubled over his tracks 
from left to right. “Shoot him!” 

“Where?” yelled Harold, attempting 
simultaneously to find the beast with the 
flashlight and to draw the gat from its 
holster. 

“Right over there. Give me the light and 
shoot.” But in our excitement the flash- 
light dropped to the ground and the 
cougar, boldest and at the same time most 
timid animal in these mountains, glided out 
of range. 

“T guess this is not our day,” said Har- 
old dejectedly. 

Later when the light was out and we 
were settled in the bags for the night, a 
can rattled in the garbage pit. Alert at 
once, with the flashlight in one hand and 
the cocked .44 in the other, Harold crept 
to the flap of the sleeping tent. Presently 
the explosion came, but not from the re- 
volver. Harold burst into laughter. 

“Well I'll be damned,” he said. “Two 
housecats from the ranch!” 

It was decidedly not our day. 


Another day has come, a different sort 
of day. Shifting clouds and a chilly breeze, 
bad weather for California bass fishing. 
But bass who live with cacti and yuccas 
are mysterious creatures. They are hitting 
today, and hitting hard, so if I may be ex- 
cused I'll go down to the pond and fish. 


Before the Railroad Came 
(Continued from page 23) 


caused the rates, which were four and 
five cents a pound, to drop. The ox out- 
fits formed a ‘Bull Union’ and went on 
strike, but we lost out and the men like 
red. T. Evans, Daugherty, Hart, Mc- 
Manus, Kehlier, Newbank, and_ the 
Whitcher Bros., who had pioneered the 
trail, were forced to compete with those 
who wanted to skim off the cream. 

“I now owned a team of my own, which 
was worth about $1,500, but still traveled 
with Daugherty. He had bought sixty 
head of Texas Longhorns to use in place 
of oxen because they traveled faster. 
They were wild as deer and ugly. Each 
one had to be snubbed to a wagon wheel 
before we could get a yoke on him and 
they would fight like tigers all the time. 
Lord! how those wild steers could buck 
and fight! I would rather break two 
broncos than one of them any time. They 
had come from the pear thickets and 
jungles of south Texas, and had never 
seen a rope but once or twice. If some 
of our dude rodeo performers had one 
of those hellions to bulldog like we had 
to, they’d earn all the prizes they got, 
besides getting those silk shirts spoiled. 


66 E PUT two yoke in the middle of 

a team and drove around in a cir- 
cle, and finally had tamed enough to 
travel. 

“Pierre was quite a town by 1880, and 
rough and tough. There was always 
rivalry between the different outfits, and 
this caused a lot of fights between the 
men, but mostly when they were drunk. 
There was little law and less order. 

“Geo. Harris ran the postoffice, and sold 
groceries, along with a bar. I well re- 
member one time that I was in there with 


some friends. A man known as Red came 
in. I never knew his other name, but 
we paid more attention to the man than 
his name in those days. He was a bad 
actor when he had a few drinks on board, 
and as he was loaded up some on this occa 
sion, when he asked everyone to come up 
and have one on him, we all did. 

“There was a young cowboy across the 
room reading a letter, who paid no atten- 
tion to Red’s invitation, though he must 
have heard it. Red looked a minute at 
him, and bellowed at him again till the 
bottles danced behind the bar, and still 
he kept on reading as though Red was 
nowhere around; he never batted an eye. 
Red's gun came out and boomed, tearing 
the letter right out of the fellow’s hands; 
another crash came from the stranger’s 
gun, and Red’s gun went flying across 
the floor. The stranger kept him covered 
until he picked up his gun and went out 
the door, holding his arm. If he had 
made a false move that next bullet had 
Red’s name on it, and Red knew it. 

“This cowboy had come up from Texas, 
with a herd, and had smelled powder be- 
tore. 

“It wasn't long before Pierre had a 
graveyard started, outside of town, where 
they buried them with their boots on. A 
dance hall on the north end of town filled 
the place up quite fast, as they had a 
killing there often. It was there that two 
of my friends quarreled over a woman, 


and finished it with guns on the street 

later. 

ssf EW BENTLY I knew well, and 
‘Black Dick’ had worked on the 

same outfit with me. They were both 


good fellows, but hot-headed, and when 
jealousy and whiskey got the best of them, 
it meant trouble. 

“Black Dick went gunning for Bently, 
and though we tried our best to reason 
with Dick, it was no use. Then we tried 
to keep Bently out of sight, but he was 
unmanageable and slipped away from us. 

“Well, it wasn’t long before they met. 
Bently stepped out of a doorway, and 
Dick got into action first. He fired twice 


and missed both times, then Bently 
blasted him into eternity with one shot. 
Lew Bently lived to be marshal there, 


some years later. 

“*Arkansaw’ was a typical western bad- 
man. He used to come to town from 
across the river, in a small rowboat he 
owned, and get a few drinks. Then he 
would go down the street shooting at 
signs, or if a city man was around wear- 
ing a plug hat, he’d shoot that off, just 
to see him jump. He had ruined so many 
signs and property that the new Vigilantes 
ordered him to get out and never come 
back, but ‘Arkansaw’ only laughed at this 
order. 

“The Vigilantes meant business, though, 
and put a guard by the river to watch 
for him. In a few days he was back 
again, and when he landed his boat a 
man rose out of the bushes and ordered 
him to go back. ‘Arkansaw’ drew fast 
but never used his gun; a volley of shots 
came from the bushes, and he fell with 
seventeen bullets in him. 

“And so the law was coming to Pierre, 
as it came to all the frontier towns, hand 
in hand with grim death; but there was 
no other way. 


6>PSHERE were lots of humorous things 

to be found, for all the hardships of 
those days. I remember Frank Whitney 
had two men with him, called ‘Shorty’ and 
‘Long Shorty,’ and to see them together 
was a treat. Long Shorty always said he 
was 5 feet 18 inches tall, and he was all 
of that. The other was sometimes called 
Duckleg Shorty because with his short 
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bow legs he looked and walked like one, 
as near as a man could. 

“One time they were on the trail, and 
were just hitting a stretch of mud. Shor- 
tv’s legs were in clear to the waist, which 
wasn’t very far, when along come some 


emigrants. They saw him wading along 
through the ruts and mud, and _ stopped. 
‘Good God, we can't go through that mud!’ 
the driver said, ‘Look at that man, he’s 
hip deep in it.’ So they went miles out of 
their way to go around it. 

“T was caught at the Cheyenne River 
with a load of grain for Rapid City, and 
couldn't get farther, as it was almost a 
continuous blizzard. People living in 
settled communities can’t realize the 
sweep of a Western blizzard. It will take 
a piece of canvas, a blanket, or a buffalo 
robe, and blow it across the prairie like 
a piece of newspaper. Shelter is abso- 
lutely necessary at such a time. 

“There was a stage station here, and 
they were almost out of grain as no 
stages had been through for some time, 
so they telegraphed the merchant to whom 
my load was consigned and bought it. I 
later wished I had bought some of it too 
for the cattle. They paid me the full 
freight rate to Rapid City, but money was 
little use way out there in the middle of 
desolation, with snow 4 feet deep on the 
level. 

“Range stock and game of all kinds 
died by the thousands that year. Some 
did pull through in the breaks along the 
rivers, and in the Bad Lands, but starva- 
tion stalked every living thing that ter- 
rible winter. Deer you didn’t have to 
shoot; some could be chased into deep 
snow and roped and butchered. 

“There were eleven freighters, six stage 
hands, and Bill Freeze’s cow camp close 
by; all stuck there. We ran out of pro- 
visions, and for two solid months we 
lived on meat and soup. All I could do 
for the oxen was to cut down cotton- 
wood trees, and let them eat the twigs 
and small branches. But I only lost two. 


SEO ILL FREEZE had brought a herd 

of 3,000 Longhorns up from Texas, 
and it was pitiful to see those animals, 
unused to snow and bitter cold, wander 
around with their ribs sticking out, look- 
ing for shelter. If you pulled one out of 
a drift, he would try to hook you with 
those long horns. Only about 300 sur- 
vived. 

“About the first of April a stage got 
through to Rapid City, and brought back 
some supplies for us, so we again lived 
like civilized men. Although the mo- 
notony of that dreary winter wore on our 
nerves, there were no quarrels or trouble 
among us. Each man knew that our only 
hope of surviving was for all to pull to- 
gether. 

“An unusual thing happened that year. 
The ice in the Missouri broke up in 
Montana, and this caused floods as far 
down as Yankton. The ice was about 3 
feet thick, and the small, shallower 
streams were frozen solid. 

“By the summer of 1882 the Bismarck 
trail had been abandoned, and the Sidney 
and Cheyenne trails were only covered by 
a tew outfits of mule and horse teams, but 
the Pierre trail still carried the heavy 
traffic in factory goods and other necessi- 
ties from the East. 

“To show some of the unexpected haz- 
ards we often met with, I will describe 
one close call we had in crossing the 
Cheyenne, one hot July day in ’82. I had 
two teams now, and we were going back 
empty. The buffalo flies were biting the 
cattle until the blood showed through the 
hair. After breakfast we went in swim- 
ming, and then thought we would drive 
the teams across and take our time, allow- 
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ing the cattle to cool off also. They 
would switch their tails in the water, and 
over their backs, chasing off the flies, and 
it was hard to keep them moving at all. 

“As I rode along beside them it ap- 
peared the river was deeper than usual, 
and then it dawned on me that it was 
rising rapidly. The water was soon over 
their backs and they were swimming in no 


time. There had been a cloudburst up | 


above somewhere and we were getting the 
result now. 

“All I had in the world was tied up in 
those two teams, and when the wagons 
started slewing around in the current I 
thought I was ruined. My horse was 
swimming too, and all I could do was to 
shout at my lead cattle, Kid and Rattler, 
but they were smart animals and pulled 
ahead for all they were worth. 


“MY DRIVER was hanging on the 
i back of one ox and was just able 
to keep his head above water. All the 
wagons had tipped over, and the box with 
our bedding and provisions had floated 
away. My herder, a young fellow named 
Rass Waters, had been in this wagon and 
jumped out just as it tipped. I thought 
sure he would be caught under the trucks 
and killed, but when the big wheels came 
up out of the water, there he was hanging 
on one and spinning around in the air. 


“The oxen had reached shore by now, | 


and we snaked the wagons along as far 
as we could on the bank. It took a 


week to repair all the damage to the 


wagons. 

“After getting on the trail again, we 
had reached Pinto Springs, 20 miles away, 
when the Indians stole our riding horses. 
We were so mad we trailed them on 
foot, and as luck had it we caught sight 
of them about half a mile away. I fired 
a few shots after them, hoping they 
would come back, as I was sure ‘riled’ 
and they would have got a hot reception. 
I reported it to the Indian agent, but it 
did no good. 

“Freighting continued profitable until 
1886, when we heard the Northwestern 
railroad was coming to the Black Hills 
by way of Valentine, Neb. I knew our 
days then were numbered, but some 
couldn't believe it; they thought we could 
go on forever. 

“When the railroad got to Valentine, 
some outfits started operating from there, 
and the Pierre trail began to fade. But 
we, who had struggled to carry machinery 
and supplies to the Black Hills, had the 
satisfaction of seeing $250,000 in gold 
bricks come back every two weeks from 
the Homestake mine. It was a sight to 
see that outfit come along, guns sticking 
out on all sides, and backed up by men 
who could use them. 

“I stayed on the old trail until the last 
outfit went over it, and I heard the first 
‘Iron Horse’ whistling into the Black 
Hills. When the echo of that whistle died 
the hopes of the old-time freighter died 
with it. 

“Hundreds of blacksmiths, harness- 
makers, stage hands, and others had to 
give up. I am glad I have lived long 
enough to see the bus and truck lines, 
and the airplanes cut into the railroad 
business as they cut into ours. 

“My eighteen wagons were almost a 
total loss. The cattle I fattened and 
shipped to Chicago for beef, but didn’t 
get half what I paid for them. I bought 
a ranch 30 miles from Rapid City, and 
some young stock, and lived there through 
the last Indian uprising in 1890, until I 
enlisted in the Spanish-American war, 
and then saw service in the Philippines 
for two years.” 

And so we bid adieu to the old 
Freighter, and to the days that will never 
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be seen again; an age all but vanished 
from the land. 

The last ox train has clattered its 
leisurely way over the old trail, and van- 
ished into Sunset Land, along with the 
buffalo, the longhorn, and the Red War- 
riors. The stalwart men who made it 
possible to build towns, and carry on 
commerce in the West, are few and scat- 
tered, but the part they played in this 
great pageant of the West will never be 
forgotten. 


Red-Legs Are Comin’ In 

(Cor 
He’s a good performer and you'll 
like him. His name is Minoka Martin; 
Marty for short.” He broke off and ad- 
dressed Jim. “What say we get going, 
Jim?” 

“Goin’,” replied Jim, showing his teeth 
in a wide smile, “is whut we's aimin’ to 
do right now, boss.” 

The morning was chill and black with 
a stiff wind driving in from the north- 
east; a gale, almost, that tore through 
the gaunt branches of the trees, knock- 
ing the smaller limbs together with a 
harsh, dry, rattling sound. The air was 
full of twigs and tattered leaves and an 
indescribable medley of angry sounds 
with the roar of the upper wind as an 
overtone, 

We reached the boathouse without mis- 
hap and loaded our gear into a stout 
motor dory. The heavy slap of the waves 
against the walls came to us intermittent- 
ly: it seemed to me that a heavy sea was 
running. But when we got out on the 
river | found the waves not at all for- 
midable. 


tinued from page 15) 


you. 


y WAS a short run to my blind, which 
the searchlight soon picked out. We 
drew up alongside and I scrambled to the 


platform. Dog, gun, shells and = mid- 
morning lunch were handed up to me. 
After putting out the decoys the boat 


turned away and went on down the river. 

The blind was far more comfortable 
than I had expected. I found a folding 
camp stool under a tarpaulin and a fur- 
ther search brought to light a good thick 
A glance at my watch told me that 
the dawn was still some twenty minutes 
distant. I wrapped myself in the rug 
and sat down, with the Chesapeake curled 
up at my feet. I was thoroughly comfort- 
able and content despite the clamor ot 
the wind. 

There is to the gunner in these minutes 
before the dawn a peculiar stimulant; 
something, too, that takes hold of the soul. 
There is haleness in the brisk air of the 


rug. 


morning: there is music in the sounds 
which the wind strikes from the brush 
of the blind; there is zest in the tangy 


smell of the water, whether it be salt or 
fresh. And, above all, there is palpitant 
anticipation. Will there be ducks in sat- 
isfactory quantity? Will they decoy? 
Will your shooting eye be in? There 
are plenty of things to call forth your 
speculation and appreciation before that 
first faint flush of dawn in the eastern 
sky. 

One thing was denied me this particular 
morning through the exuberance of the 
wind. I could not hear that ghostly 
cleaving of wings, as they cut the atmos- 
phere, which one’s heart to ham- 
mering with the knowledge of the pres- 
ence of ducks though the eye cannot see 
them. And I like that sound. I like its 
reassurance. _I like its vagueness. I 


sets 


like the tug it gives at one’s imagina- 
tion. 

I was prepared for a reluctant dawn- 
ing. 


But to my surprise, it came up 
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quickly on a horizon that was singularly 
free from clouds though just above there 
was a heavy scud. The dog was on his 
feet, alert, before I was. I drew the 
10 bore from its full-length pantasote 
case and loaded it. I felt a little as an 
artilleryman must feel as he loads a 
heavy field gun. Those 10 bore cases 
seemed large out of all proportion. 

It was light enough now to shoot. I 
cautiously stuck my head outside the 
blind. In front of me some two hundred 
yards a raft of bluebills bobbed on the 
water. Close at hand—among my de- 
coys, in fact—were other bluebills. But 
I was not interested in them. My eyes 
swung to the sky. I saw to my joy that 
there were flocks of ducks abroad, pour- 
ing into the river and bay from their 
night feeding grounds. 


SMALL wedge of black ducks was 
bearing my way. The birds were 
not high; I had every hope of their 
decoying. They came on, bent what I'll 
swear was a derisive eye on my blind, 
and sheered away to alight downriver 150 
yards. I had collected some choice oppro- 
brium to fling at them when the Chesa- 
peake whined and looked up into my face. 
! took a quick peak through the inter- 
stices of the brush. Three blacks were 
swinging into the decoys. Glorious sight! 
I burst through the top of the blind and 
remember thinking as I did so that I did 


not need the 10 bore for this kind of 
shooting; the 16 would have answered. 
But the big gun did not fail me I 


took the first bird as he was setting his 
wings to alight; the second, as he flared 
wildly. Both came down. I looked 
around for the dog. A splash told me 
that he had gone overboard. 

He brought me the first bird. I leaned 
over and took it from his mouth. Im- 
mediately he turned and went after the 
other. He found it without the slightest 
difficulty and swung back toward me, 
making light of the fret of the waves. I 
pulled dog and duck to the platform. A 
nonchalant shake and again Marty 
nestled at my feet. I gave him unstinted- 
ly the praise that was his. He cocked a 
surprised eye at me, as much as to say: 

“Oh, that! Why, man, that was noth- 
ing !” 

They were beautiful birds, these two I 
had downed; plump, heavy, with the red- 
dest of red legs. Some people call this 
red-legged variety Canadian black ducks, 
to distinguish them, I suppose, from the 
orange or yellow-legged kind. Whatever 
their names, they were fine birds. I 
thought them heavier than the green- 
headed mallard but when I weighed them 
at noon they ran slightly over three 
pounds; say three and a quarter pounds. 
While I am on the subject of weights I 
might mention that my host and I 
weighed at noon fourteen blacks and six 
canvasbacks. Here are the weights: 
Three blacks weighed two and one-half 
pounds each; five, males, weighed close to 
three pounds each; two, males, weighed 
three and one-quarter pounds’ each; 
three, males, weighed three and one-half 
pounds each; one male, a_ particularly 
fine specimen, weighed just short of 
three and three-quarter pounds. The six 
canvasbacks, all males by some accident, 
showed less fluctuation, running from 
not quite three and one-half pounds to 
not quite three and three-quarter pounds. 


HOUGH I have in my wildfowling 

career specialized somewhat on the 
canvasback and green-winged teal and, 
in consequence, have shot a good many, 
yet I never see one of these birds on the 
wing without a quivering excitement on 
my part. So it was now as a lone can- 


vasback appeared suddenly and whizzed 
past my blind at airplane speed. I am 
positive I must have shot forty feet be 
hind him. At any rate I was not clos: 
enough to disturb his peace of mind. He 
kept on without the slightest flare o: 
change of direction. 

I must say that Marty’s poise was not 
upset by this miss. Perhaps he realize 
the difficulty of connecting with canvas- 
backs when a stout wind is on their 
tails. I had a feeling, notwithstanding 
that I had better score on the next shot 

At that I nearly botched the oppor 
tunity. A black swung in and gave m: 
the type of shot that I have never found 
difficult; that is, a straight overhead 
I touched that red-leg but he kept o: 


going. The second charge found hin 
Down he came and smacked into th 
water in a cascade of foam not far t 


the left of the decoys. Marty had hin 


in a minute. 


I took a fine drake canvasback fro: 
the next small flock that came _ withi: 
range. These birds seemed to me to be 


far less wary than the blacks. They hav 
an obstinacy that other ducks do not 
possess and are not to be lightly turne 


aside. Most wildfowlers have discovere: 
for themselves this trait in the canvas 
back. I, in Louisiana, have taken 


duck from a wedge of canvasbacks an 
then a minute or two later have had that 
self-same flock swing back again to the 
decoys, to their further disillusionment 
I have never had this happen with 
blacks, though as a matter of fact my 
shooting experience on blacks has been 
limited. 

A flurry of rain came in with the wind 
and brought a long string of bluebills 
past my blind. Marty whined continu- 
ously while they were passing and cast 
a reproachful glance at me. However, | 
could meet his eye fairly this time an 
in a moment he wagged his tail and re 
sumed his position at my feet. It was 
all right with him if I felt that way 
about it. 


N ABRUPT lull fell. Ducks were on 

the wing in all directions, but none 

seemed at all interested in the decoys 
which bobbed and shifted so alluringly 


front of me. For three-quarters of an 
hour I did not get a shot. Then a boat 
came puffing downriver. Flock aiter 


flock got up before it. I felt certain that 
I should profit. 

And I did. A fine flock of red-legs 
came by, long necks outstretched. I 
could see the silvery linings of their un- 
der-wings glinting in the wan _ light. 
They were within forty yards as I pulled 
on the leader. I don’t know what the 
wind did with that heavy charge of shot, 
but at any rate the first bird came down, 
followed immediately by the one just 
behind. I was so astonished that I neg- 
lected to fire my second charge. 

The last duck was wounded and a 
live race ensued between him and Marty. 
Out in the open water with no concealing 
reeds handy there could be but one end to 
the chase. In a few minutes Marty, 
almost on the duck, lunged forward furi- 
ously. Dog and duck disappeared in 
a smother of churned water. Then Mar- 
ty appeared with the red-leg in his mouth. 
He came back swimming strongly and 
when I took the bird from him he prompt- 
ly returned and retrieved the first bird I 
had shot. But then I knew that Marty 
could count at least to six. The Judge had 
told me the previous night that one time 
when shooting with a friend they had six 
bluebills on the water at once. Marty 
retrieved every one without the slightest 
hesitation, without a word of command, 
without urging. When these difficult 























times are over I shall buy a Chesapeake 
dog. 

[| was soon to discover the reason for 
the 10 bore. ‘here was no further de- 
coying; the shots thereafter were those 
one gets in pass shooting—all long, high, 
and thoroughly difficult shots. I admit 
to a disgraceful percentage of misses. 


But I also claim a few really heart- | 


warming shots. 

One of these had as its victim a drake 
canvasback. He came from downriver, 
fifty yards or more out, moderately high. 
He was, as old “Papa” Letellier of Lou- 
isiana says, “Goin’ somewhere—yes !” 


That is to say he was not to be diverted | 


by decoys or other man-made lures. I 
am told that a canvasback can fly at the 
rate of 120 miles an hour. This drake, 
crossing in front of me at an exact right 


angle, was doing all of that. I held so far | 


in front of him that it seemed perfectly 
ridiculous. Yet he barged into the cen- 
ter of the pattern and came down stone 
dead. If I had held where instinct and 
not reasoning had told me to hold I should 
have shot far behind him. One needs a 
10 bore for shots like this. I gained an 
immediate respect for fhe gun, and the 
beginning of a mild liking. 

Another blank period ensued and 
dragged out lengthily. Then a red-leg 
came by. He was farther out than the 
previous duck. I shot and missed. I 
glanced at my watch. It was now 10 
o'clock. I had a sudden yearning for the 
contents of my lunch box. In it I found 
a comfortably thick sandwich, hot cof- 
fee, and a small bottle of an amber bev- 
erage with the delightful odor of spring 
flowers and summer fields. It was mead, 
a sort of wine made from honey. I 
thought that I’d merely sample it at 
first, then drink my coffee. However, one 
taste led to another and in the end I 
dispensed with the coffee. Waiting did 
not seem nearly so tedious after I had 
finished that bottle. Just to demonstrate 
that it had an improving effect on my 
shooting eye I dropped the next duck 
that strayed my way, a fat black. 


N TOWARD 11 o’clock a sizable 

flock of brant lifted from a sand bar 
away to my left and winged swiftly to- 
ward me. To be perfectly frank I did 
not know at first that these birds were 
brant. Geese I had shot in abundance; 
Canadas, blues, snow geese, white-fronted 
geese. But brant were new to me. They 
looked a little like undersized Canadas as 
they swept within doubtful range. I put 
them down as some variant of the blue 
geese so plentiful in Louisiana, and had 
the luck to drop one. Though I did not 
kill it outright it was pretty badly hit. 
Obviously it did not know what it was 
doing for it swam slowly toward my de- 
coys. Marty raced to meet it but before 
the dog got there the brant dropped its 
head into the water, paddled furiously 
in an ever-narrowing circle for a minute 
or two, and then subsided. 

It was not a great deal larger than 
the largest red-leg I had taken, but a 
satisfying addition to the game bag just 
the same. I was able to make the identi- 
fication as brant after a few minutes’ 
study of its plumage and a racking of 
my memory. 

I now had eight ducks down; I wanted 
two more. 

The wind had increased in violence and 
was whipping a stinging rain horizontally 
across the wide reach of the river. The 
waves were growing more boisterous and 
showed white crests. I did not like the 


way they smacked against the pilings be- 
low me, and I fervently hoped that Black 
Jim was keeping a wary eye on the 
weather. 


| 
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I missed two shots on blacks in quick 
succession and repeated the performance 
on a flock of teal. Then a single red-leg 
came my way, well up, well out. I 
spread a neat pattern of shot for him 
and he came down in that satisfying end- 
over-end manner that denotes a kill in 
the air. 

One to go, and the storm kicking up a 
frightful commotion. I felt that I would 
willingly forego that last duck, but so 
long as I was marooned on this inade- 
quate appearing blind I decided to try to 
fill my bag. A few minutes later I saw, 
with relief, the motor boat put out from 
shore and make for the Judge's blind. 
I knew that Jim would be a quarter of 
an hour or more in taking off the Judge 
and picking up the decoys. I turned my 
attention back to the shooting. 

Ducks were passing back and forth but 
well out of range. Presently the motor 
boat disturbed a host of them, mostly 
biuebills, and some came my way. IL let 
the scaups pass unmolested and was re- 
paid a minute or two later for my dis- 
crimination. Three canvasbacks, flying 
low and moderately fast, swept into view. 
They veered away from the blind, but not 
quite far enough away. The rearmost 
drake I thought within range. At the 
shot he splashed into the water, turned 
over and lay there on his back kicking 
his feet spasmodically at the dour heav- 
ens. Marty, with undiminished zest, 
though the water must have been bitterly 
cold, swam out and brought him to me. 

A flock of red-legs came in close 
enough for a shot. But I was through 
shooting. I did not disturb them. 

In a few minutes the stout motorboat 
fought its way to my blind. I did not 
linger. Ducks, dog, gun and remaining 
shells went hurriedly into the boat and I, 
as hurriedly, followed. I found that the 
Judge had taken ten birds, too, all can- 
vasbacks and blacks. 

“Grand day!” the Judge shouted hap- 
pily into my ear. 

I was quick to agree. 


Lost Legions 
(Continued from page 19) 


shotguns has been appreciably extended the 
past tew years by improved ammunition, 
there is still a limit to their effectiveness. 
Forty yards is still about as far as heavy 
loads from choke-bored 12 gauge guns can 
be relied upon to kill, with any regularity, 
tough game like overhead drake mallards 
or straight-away cock pheasants. For side 
shots or for lighter ducks, hen pheasants, 
grouse, possibly ten yards more may be al- 
lowable, assuming that gun and loads are 
correct. Fifty yards with a good gun -~ 
the best of loads is plenty far to send < 
shot charge after Baws anything, aa 
very often too far, despite ammunition ad- 
vertisements to the effect that eighty yards 
is easy. 

Perhaps most pernicious of all, save in- 
difference, is the popular feeling that suc- 
cessful long shots demonstrate a shooter's 
superior ability. They do not. It is no 
trick to encompass a bird at 100 yards with 
a shot pattern twenty feet across; it is no 
proud feat to make a “scratch” kill at some 
impossible distance. Shooting at excessive 
ranges denotes not expert skill but the 
very opposite. It is almost axiomatic that 
tyros in any hunting crowd can be recog- 
nized by their propensity for blazing away 
at anything; the veterans seldom shoot un- 
less they are sure of their birds, then kill 
cleanly. 

Competitive shooting, as by massed gun- 
ners along main duck flights, may force one 
to shoot at high birds if he hopes to get 
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any at all. To this there does not seem to 
be an adequate answer. Everyone loses, 
the game included, except insofar as the 
bird are educated by the bombardment to 
fly habitually at higher and higher levels. 
Under such circumstances a discriminating 
sportsman has not much alternative save 
to go elsewhere, to go home if there is no- 
where else to go. Certainly little that 
could be called sport is to be had by re- 
maining. 

While it is a good general policy to 
shoot sparingly in “the course of the day’s 
hunt, it is no time to count shells when a 
bird is seen to be coming down crippled. 
Diving ducks are usually lost if they reach 
water alive, and river ducks are not neces- 
sarily slow about finding places to hide in 
thick vegetation. Winged pheasants, when 
they hit the ground, may sprint off so fast 
that a man on foot hasn't a chance to get 
within gunshot again. 

Just ordinary good sense may accom- 
plish a material reduction in game wastage 
through unretrievable birds. Some marshes, 
weed growths, river bottomland tangles, 
etc., on account of dense vegetation, for 
example, should never be hunted at all for 
some kinds of game. Selection of proper 
shot sizes should not be neglected: mal- 
lards can soak up incredible quantities of 
7's and yet remain temporarily functional, 
while No. 2s mean “leggers” and “gliders.” 

In brief, a great deal of the difference 
between hunting as the blind and self-de- 
stroying shambles that it can be, and the 
respectable and self- ~perpetuating sport that 
it might be, is a matter of headwork on the 
part of its followers. An understanding of 
fundamental ecological principles and a 
willingness to face facts and to modify our 
practices accordingly should go a long way 
toward alleviating some of our now 
chronic wildlife crises. This calls for a 
certain unselfishness and broadness of view 
—a _ suffic ient unselfishness, among other 
things, to insure that we exercise a degree 
of control over our trigger fingers—a suf- 
ficient broadness of view that we continue 
to do so, whether our neighbors do or not! 


Buck Fever 
(Continued from page 17) 


myself. But there is no doubt about it— 
it’s a mighty real affliction.” 

After that we analyzed it with his case 
as a typical example. 

To begin with, it has nothing to do with 
courage. Healthy, strong, courageous men 
are just as apt to have it as weak, nervous 
men. It is by no means limited to deer 
hunting, but may come unexpectedly in the 
presence of any game, including birds. You 
may never have it at all. You are, of 
course, more apt to have it when you are 
on your first hunt than after you have had 
more experience—but it does not neces- 
sarily follow. There may be but one at- 
tack—or you may have it again and again. 
Nor is it to be confused with a natural 
nervous fluttering that almost every hunt- 
er experiences when in the presence of 
game. That is not buck fever. In that 
case you are merely excited, which may 
affect your shooting, but at least you have 
control over your actions and your memory 
does not fail. But with buck fever, you 
sometimes lose control over your actions, 
becoming practically paralyzed “without 
control of your muscles. Sometimes you 
can’t even remember afterward what hap- 
pened. On some occasions the reactions 
of a buck fever victim are amusing to 
others, and sometimes the results may be 
quite serious. They are sure to be unex- 
pected and seem to come from the most 
peculiar impulses. I have seen it once 
when it looked very much like temporary 
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insanity. Although I have seen it take 
many forms, I have been unable to con 
nect it with fear or danger. All the evi- 
dence points to the fact it is a nervous 
hysteria due to over-eagerness, and not a 
question of nerve. In his “Book of the 
Lion,” Sir Alfred E. Pease, who has had a 
world of experience with dangerous game, 
says of lion hunting: 

“The man who is tempted to mistrust 
his own nerve, should recollect that men’s 
nerves do not fail them when a lion 
charges. * * * * * IT have seen men reck- 
less, foolhardy or excited and wild, but 
never a single one whose nerve forsook 
him when once in for a battle with a lion!” 


LONG these same lines, I was talking 
to a friend of mine about buck fever. 
He has killed twenty-three grizzly and 
Alaskan brown bears, has collected sheep, 
moose, caribou for museums, and later 
took up moving picture work. After pho- 
tographing bear, etc., in Alaska, he became 
an airplane photographer for a well known 
news reel company, was in two airplane 
crashes, and at another time had his cam 
era break loose while in a dive photo 
graphing some parachute jumpers in action. 
He is not excitable and is quite used to 
thrills. Yet after all this, he told me in 
answer to my question: 

“Did I have buck fever? I'll say I did. 
It was when we were after prairie chickens 
in the West. I spotted a bunch of six 
geese on the prairie and decided to stalk 
them alone. I left the others and circled 
around behind a straw stack. I wanted 
one of those geese and I was getting a 
thrill out of it, but nothing to write home 
about. After a long circle I came to the 
straw stack and peeked around the side. 
There were the geese all right, but a little 
out of range. I decided to run out quickly 
and get as close as I could, counting on 
the element of surprise to keep them there 
a moment before they flew. So out I 
charged. I ran only a few yards—but that 
was close enough. When they rose from 
the ground, I stopped and tried to get the 
hammers of the gun up. But it seemed to 
me, I couldn’t make my fingers work. For 
the moment I was numb, paralyzed. Then 
I took both hands and got the hammers 
up and fired. I don’t know yet where the 
charges went—maybe into the ground, 
maybe into the air. Anyway, I not only 
didn’t get a goose but I had an awful 
desire to sink down to the ground. I was 
trembling all over. I felt like a fool but 
I couldn’t do anything but stand there 
stupidly and shake. It was ten minutes 
before I got over that fit. No, I never felt 
like that before, not even when I nearly 
stepped on an Alaskan brown bear. The 
funny part of it is I knew I wanted those 
hammers on the gun raised—but to save 
my soul I couldn't find the povnd of 
strength required to raise them.” 


ANOTHER friend of mine was affected 
about the same way. He had been 
hunting several years but had never got 
his deer. Three of us started out together 
one morning on a five-mile hike to hunt 
back of a lake we knew of. Sam was 
ahead on the trail, stamping along, puffing 
at a curved stem pipe. Suddenly a little 
buck stepped out ahead of us. Sam stopped 
and hesitated. It was his shot. But in- 
stead of raising the rifle, he merely shifted 
his pipe in his mouth and said foolishly: 
“Oh! see the deer. Shall I shoot?” 
“Shoot,” said I in an undertone. “Of 
course shoot, you idiot.” The deer still 
stood looking stupidly at us. I waited. 
Sam shifted his pipe again and changed 
from red to purple. His hand shook so I 
could hear the hard rubber stem rattle 
against his teeth. He started to raise his 
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pipe again for no 


shifted his 


rifle—then 
apparent reason. 

“Shall I shoot?” he asked again. 

At the sound of his voice, the deer 
turned to run but the third man of the 
party stepped aside and fired, breaking the 
deer’s shoulder. It turned and _ started 
across our front, with which Sam yelled 
and charged for the deer. He was com- 
pletely over his paralysis now. Every 
two jumps he would trip and fall, pick 
himself up and fire in the general direc- 
tion of the wounded deer, only to trip 
again over the next down log. With Sam 
in our direct line of fire, we could not 
shoot. We stood helplessly watching our 
crazy friend pursue his acrobatic way. 
And when, a moment or two later, the 
deer went down to stay, Sam rushed up 
and poked the muzzle of the rifle in the 
dead deer’s ear and pulled the trigger. 
There was a click, but no explosion—for 
the gun was empty. A moment or two 
later when I arrived, Sam had the deer’s 
ear in one hand and his knife in the other, 
with what purpose I am unable to say, 
as I do not believe he was going to cut 
the deer’s ear off. At any rate, that knife 
was wobbling dangerously above his own 
hand—so I took charge of it. 

I was so much interested in this dem- 
onstration of Sam's that I decided to find 
out more about his reactions. So a few 
days after we got this deer, I took the 
head and stuck it on the end of a board. 
I tacked strips of hide on the board and 
set the rig along a trail we used to fol- 
low a good deal. Placed behind rock, 
with just the head and neck visible above, 
it made a very good imitation of a deer. 


N= day, I was walking behind Sam 
when he saw the fake deer looking at 
him over the rock. Almost instantly he 
raised the rifle and fired. The first shot 
hit the deer’s horn and the head swung 
sideways and back, whereupon Sam pumped 
the entire contents of his rifle at that deer. 
I could see the bullets nicking back on 
trees that were thirty or forty feet to the 
left and right of the head. That might 
have been caused by ordinary excitement. 
jut after he had fired the last cartridge 
in the rifle, he kept right on pumping the 
lever and pulling the trigger with the 
hammer falling each time on an empty 
chamber. 

Perhaps one of the commonest forms of 
buck fever is for a man to go through 
all the motions of firing at game—but he 
does not fire. I have heard of a number 
of cases where this has happened and once 
saw a man raise his rifle, take aim and 
then instead of firing, he pumped the lever 
and threw out the loaded cartridge. This 
was repeated until he had run through the 
rifle all the loaded cartridges it contained, 
believing all the while he was actually 
shooting—but never firing a shot. And 
when the loaded cartridges were later 
handed to him he refused to believe he 
had done this until he actually looked 
through the rifle and found it had not been 
fired. And this fall, I met a man who had 
fired his first shot carefully and well at 
long range. Thereafter, he was not quite 
sure what did happen. Anyway, when the 
party wound up, he had knocked the back 
sight off his rifle, dropped his spectacles, 
lost his gloves and all his extra cartridges. 
He had to wait while the guide went back 
several miles to camp for another rifle to 
finish the moose which they finally got, 
with a head of over fifty inches. He is 
very proud of that head, even if he doesn’t 
remember quite how he got it. But how 


that guide felt about such a performance 
is quite another story. 

From the above it should be clear that 
buck fever is a very real affliction and by 
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no means a joke. I have always felt a 
good deal of sympathy for the hunter who 
waits a year for a vacation, goes to pieces 
when the crucial moment arrives, and 
spends the rest of the time trying to smile 
under the jibes of his companions. So | 


asked several doctors who should know 
why men have buck fever. They shook 
their heads wisely and said “Nerves’— 


which is no particular help. Unfortunately 
I have never found any one who ever put 
a blood-pressure machine on a B F victim. 
We might find out something from that 
providing the machine didn’t blow up dur- 
ing the spasm. However, one eminent 
psychiatrist tells me: 

F COURSE buck fever is a violent 

form of nerves, but there’s a good 
reason for it. You will notice it is more apt 
to hit a man who goes from the city to the 
deer country. Before he goes he says he 
‘needs a rest’ or he ‘ought to get away.’ In 
other words he’s saying he is out of adjust- 
ment with his city environment. Perhaps he 
doesn’t realize it but he’s antagonistic to 
and fighting against his city life and the 
hurry of it all. Quite unconsciously he’s 
pulling against the stream instead of pull- 
ing with it, though he doesn’t see the cur- 
rent. Naturally, when he hits the woods, 
he’s out of adjustment with that environ- 
ment too. He goes from one bad adjust- 
ment to another bad adjustment. Then 


instead of taking it easy mentally, he 
fusses and frets over little things like a 


late start in the morning. He is mentally 


pushing himself along harder than he 
should. 3esides which he usually over- 
works physically the first week or so— 
walking too far, getting over-tired, and 
perhaps not sleeping well the first few 


striving mentally to- 
natural result is, 


nights. But always ; 

ward the deer. The 
without his knowing it, the nervous sys- 
tem is overtaxed and breaks under the 
strain when the climax comes and the ob- 
ject of the trip is sighted. And that is 
particularly true of short vacations be- 
cause there is much jammed into a short 
space of time and there’s constant rush to 
get it done. There is little chance to be- 
come adjusted under such circumstances.” 

Probably that’s why the older hunters 
don’t have buck fever as much as the 
hunter who hasn’t had as much experience. 
The man who has been in the woods a 
good deal refuses to let himself be flus- 
tered about anything from the time he goes 
into the wood until he comes out. 

If then you are a buck fever victim get 
yourself in as good physical and mental 
condition as possible before you go. Then 
from the moment you step on the train, 
forget the idea of time. Make up your 
mind there is no such thing—or if you 
can't do that at least pretend it doesn't 


matter. Make the physical end of the trip 
for the first week at least, as easy for 
yourself as possible. Don't try to keep 


up to the guide but set your own pace, 
and don’t get worn out to begin with. 
Carry chocolate, raisins, or lump sugar to 
keep the vitality at par. But above all 
keep telling yourself that you mustn’t get 
yourself all steamed up mentally or phys- 


ically. Thus, when the deer is sighted, 
you will not be taken off your guard. 
You will work more deliberately. Under 


these circumstances if you do feel your 
foot slipping and your nerves wobbling, 
you will have mental control enough to re- 


main quiet without shooting until the at- 
tack runs its course before you fire, which 
is the only thing to do. Of course the 
deer may get away through your inaction. 
But he surely will get away if you fire 
when you are flurried. 

As for the rest of it, we'll have to leave 
it in the laps of the gods. 
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Sportsmen everywhere are rush- 
ing to know this wonderful and 
new art. Hunting, fishing and 
Taxidermy are inseparable. All 
real eportsmen NOW KNOW 
Taxidermy, and mount their mag- 
nificent and valuable trophen 
Our lessons also teach FIELD 


Taxidermy — how to care for 

your fine specimens in the 

field when you first take them. 

You will bedelighted 

withTaxidermy. You ? 
canlearn —— a 


easily. You will 
amazed at the NEW f 















FISHING. 


Save - 


Your Trophies! 


You will be charmed from the very first lesson. Think of 
the fascination of mounting your own trophies, of decorat- 
ing your home with nature’s finest art, and of making 
hig money while enjoying the work. 


L.D. Bertillin says: *‘I have made over 
$20,000 from Taxidermy in SPARE 


| ae 

| Big Proftits 
Mount gr for your friends and 
others. Large prices are paid for this 
work, and you can QUICKLY develop 
@ very profitable business, make re- 

| markable profits and enjo the distine- 
tion of being a TAXIDERMY ARTIST. 





TIME. Have paid for a fine home, 
piano, radio and all comforts.”’ 
B. O. Crichlow_says: ‘‘Have taken in 
more than FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS in the ,elght years I have been 
your etudent.”’ 
P. T. Lindsay says: ‘‘Am earning $65 a 
week from Taxidermy in spare time, 
ore to your wonderful school.”’ 

L. Tyler says: **I paid my way 
a? high school and college largely 
through Taxidermy.”” 


Send for This 
Free Book! 


Send Letter or Coupon for this 
beautiful 48 page book, which 
tells you ALL about learning Tax- 
idermy, and contains 200 delight- 
ful pictures and other matter of 
great interest. Many photos of 
Masterpieces from National Mu- 
seums. Are you interested? Do 
you want to know Taxidermy? 
Do you want a side-line that will 
make you BIG PROFITS? Then 
send NOW—TODAY, FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK. 
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Sabre-Toothed Squirrel 


7 DITOR Outdoor Life:—No, the pic- 

tures enclosed are not for your Na- 
ture Fakers column, nor do I claim that 
this squirrel had a mammoth, or even a 
sabre-toothed tiger as a grandparent. It 
is just a freak of nature, and | claim that 
Nature played him a dirty trick. 

The squirrel pictured here was caught 
last week near Bristol, Tenn., and was so 
badly injured by the dog that he died soon 
after. Actually, the left eye had been 
put out, either by the tooth cutting down 





Two views of the squirrel whose teeth 
went wil 


into it, or—what is more likely—because 
of the squirrel tearing at the tooth, which 
must have been worse than any torture of 
the middle ages. He had torn the left 
ear entirely away from his head, and the 
place had healed over. As can easily be 
seen from the upper picture, the two lower 
teeth had grown upward and at first sight 
it appears that it was just one, and that 
this had split open, one side being like a 
curved knife blade. The upper two have 
curled downward and back into the mouth 
until they were growing into the roof of 
the mouth, as shown in lower picture. 
How the animal lived in this condition is 
a mystery to me. 
Tenn. 


Jos. W. Jones. 


Ever Hear of Red Snow? 
AUL BUNYAN’S nosebleed—or, to the 


uninitiated, red snow—has again made 
its appearance in Glacier National Park. 
Described by veteran woodsmen as the trail 
of the bleeding forest hero of western leg- 
ends, highly colored snow has been ob- 
served at various times in mountainous 
regions. This year the phenomena is again 
apparent in Glacier Park. 

In the past Glacier Park has experienced 
two entirely different kinds of red snow: 
a temporary coloration of a snow fall 
caused by the simultaneous appearance of 
a snow storm and a great dust storm in 
Idaho which darkened the atmosphere 
many miles away, and the more permanent 
red snow found at times on mountain sum- 
mits in the summer time. This latter kind 
of snow is the one that has brought itself 
to the attention of park officials and visi- 
tors this year. 

Dr. G. C. Ruhle, park naturalist, states 
that “this coloration is due solely to the 
rapid multiplication of a microscopic, but 
brilliantly colored one-celled algae, 
than one-hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
To the botanist, this simple plant is Pro- 
tococcus nivalis (freely translated, snow- 
dwelling, primitive plant) and is as much 
at home in the snow field as the fiery paint- 
brush is on the prairie. 

Although believed by some to be merely 
an optical illusion, this coloration of the 
snow is entirely a fact, naturalists assert. 
“The red snow is very common this year 
at Logan Pass, Iceberg Lake, and other 
centers where Park guests frequently go,” 
said Dr. Ruhle. 


less 


Jackley’s Method for Wiping 


Out Rattlers 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—It has been 


demonstrated in South Dakota that 
the Crotalus confluentus or prairie rattle- 
snake can be controlled if not completely 
exterminated in the open country of the 
West and Northwest. Fully 90 per cent of 
this species congregate in groups of from 
50 to several hundred to hibernate and oc- 
cupy the same dens annually. One with 
experience can quite readily locate their 
winter quarters and when found annihilate 
them. 

Such an undertaking requires coopera- 
tion among those living in the infested 
areas as well as knowledge of the habits 
and traits of these reptiles. A brief edu- 
cational campaign is essential to success 
and will insure the maximum benefit. Much 


harm would result from loose and hap- 
hazard methods. 

Most snakes are conceded to be eco- 
nomic assets and should not be killed. The 


blue racer and garter snake hibernates with 
the rattler oftentimes in about equal num- 
bers. Bull snakes are also found with 
them but not, as a rule, in large numbers. 
This makes the application of gas in these 
dens inadvisable, without first definitely 
determining that only the rattlers are pres- 
ent. This can be ascertained with reason- 
able certainty by visiting the dens in late 
fall on warm days. The occupants will 
then be lying in the sun and can be exam- 
ined with field glasses. When it is found 


that there is a mixture of species one 
should quietly kill as many of the rattlers 
as possible and remove them from the 
vicinity. Then those that escape into the 
den will not be inclined to scatter and seek 
other quarters. When frost is leaving the 


ground the outlet or outlets from such 
dens should be enclosed with snake-tight 
netting. Thirty inches high will retain 


them if constructed to lean inward slightly. 

A screen wire cage of the simplest con- 
struction will catch every snake as it comes 
from the den. The cage should be in the 
shape of a box with one side a funnel. 
This funnel should project into the cage 
with the point suspended several inches 
above the bottom. Have the opening about 
two inches in diameter. This funnel en- 
trance should then be securely attached 
to the corral so that the snakes will enter 
in their attempt to leave their den. Very 
rarely will an individual snake raise up in 


the middle of such a cage and find his 
way back. If he should he doesn’t es- 
cape. Care must be taken to see that 
captives are not permitted to freeze on 


cold nights. 
Dak. 


Oo. 


A. M. JACKLEY. 


Voracious Hell-Diver 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—Herewith I am 


enclosing a picture of a hell-diver. in 
the act of trying to swallow a 6-inch big- 
mouth bass. He was unable to get it down 
and choked to death in the attempt. 
A sea gull working at something out in 
the lake excited the curiosity of one of the 





Rw 


The voracious hell-diver later died in his 
attempt to down a bass 


what it was 
hell-diver 
Both were 


boys and he rowed out to see 
all about. He discovered the 
trying to swallow the bass. 
still alive but soon died. 

These birds are protected by the game 
laws of Oregon but are among the worst 
fish eaters we have. This one was caught 
on Siltcoos lake, in western Lane County, 
Oregon, in December, 1932. 

Ore. 


P. F. CLose. 


Buncombe About Cougars 
“Dressing” Their Deer 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the De- 


cember 15 Morning Oregonian, in 
Jimmy McCool’s “Wild Life Lines,” ap- 
peared the enclosed account, by L. T. Hen- 
ness, of how a cougar “dresses” a deer it 
has killed. 

“While the deer is still warm, after being 
killed by the four-footed hunter,” said the 
old nimrod, “the cougar lays the animal 
on its back, licks the hair clean as any 
razor could shave it from the under part of 
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the carcass. (The cougar’s tongue is ex- 
tremely rough, with steel-like barbs that lie 
toward the back of the mouth, as in a cat’s 
tongue, only more so.) Then he rips the 
deer open with one sweep of a sharp claw, 
carefully peels the hide loose, never break- 
ing an intestine, reaches one paw into the 
aperture held open with the other forepaw, 
and carefully removes the warm liver, 
which a cougar will always relish, be he 
ever so well fed. 

“Should the cougar be really hungry, he 
will eat a few more parts that he likes 
best, and he may return at night to devour 
other portions of his kill as long as the 
meat is fresh—should he not be so for- 
tunate as to lay low another deer in the 
meantime.’ 

Knowing nothing definite as to the habits 
of a cougar in regard to its manner of pre- 
paring and eating its food, and being very 
skeptical as to the verity of the enclosed 
account, | am forwarding the same to you. 
It occurred to me that this might possibly 
furnish a suitable subject for your depart- 
ment entitled “With the Nature Fakers” 
if it is, as I am greatly inclined to believe, 
just another figment of someone’s imagina- 
tion handed on to the gullible public in the 
form of natural history. On the other hand, 
if true, it certainly would be an exceedingly 
interesting piece of information for your 
readers. 

I wish at this time to express my appre- 
ciation of the stand you have personally 
taken in regard to what you so aptly en- 
title “nature faking.’’ Unfortunately I was 
also subjected to and a victim of Frank 
Buck’s bunkum, and therefore greatly en- 
joyed your editorial debunking and depre- 
cating such “tricked-up” movies which 
leave an entirely false notion as to natural 
history. The most salient and insidious 
element involved in “Bring ’em Back 
Alive,” to my mind, was the misleading 
purported endorsement thereof, by the 
Philadelphia Zoological Society, which led 
me, at least, to believe that the picture was 
vouched for thereby and in consequence 
contained material of scientific value. This 
Society, by the way, is one of the oldest 
and most respected organizations of its kind 
in this country. This one matter prevented 
me, for some time, from utterly condemn- 
ing the picture as a fake. 

I trust that you will keep up the good 
work, exposing fakes and at the same time 
publishing as much interesting authentic 
oor history as possible. Debunking the 
“ferocious bear” has been a very important 
contribution of your magazine to the inter- 
ests of sportsmen and nature lovers and can 
well be kept up with the hope that some 
day the public may become apprised of the 
true nature of this fine and interesting 
clown and game animal. 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. Forsytn, Jr. 


Mr. Forsyth’s letter was referred to J. A. 
McGuire, founder of OUTDOOR LIFE, whose 
reply follows: 


“This man may have found such an in- 
stance as he records, or he may have been 
informed of such an instance that actually 
occurred. Many sportsmen depend too muc h 
on one such experience, to guide them with 
regard to knowledge on the general habits 
of animals. An animal whose habits have 
been along a certain line in a given phase 
of its life, may depart from that rule—most 
any time. I have, for instance, seen sheep 
run down hill when fired at, when there 
was plenty of opportunity for them to 
climb: and yet sheep are supposed to climb 
always when fired on. 

“A cougar has no regular or specific 
manner of ‘dressing’ a deer. The mountain 
lion is rather a ‘notionate’ animal on such 
things. I have seen deer killed by them 
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when nothing but the jugular was severed, 
and the blood evidently sucked. I have seen 
female deer killed by a lion or lions in the 
spring where the unborn fawns and in- 
testines were torn out, but not disengaged 
from the carcass, and where not a bite of 
the animal had been consumed. In other 
cases where deer carcasses were found, 
killed by lions, I have observed that meat 
from the loins, hams, and shoulders had 
been eaten to greater or less extent, but 
in no case to such a degree as to that in 
which the carcass was found when the eat- 
ing was done by a bear. In such cases I 
have seen little left of the remains beyond 
the feet, lower leg bones, vertebrae, skull, 
and some fur. Usually a lion will make an 
attempt to cover the carcass with twigs, 
leaves and such debris, using the claws to 
scratch these things over the body; but | 
have never seen a deer carcass completely 
covered in this manner. More generally, 
only a very few sticks, leaves, etc., are 
pawed up over the carcass or a part 
or it, making a very poor job of con- 
cealment. 

“In this connection I will say that on more 
than one occasion I have found deer that 
were cougar-killed, when the carcasses were 
not eaten at all by the cougars. However, 
in passing the same carcass later we found 
little left but the feet, skull, etc., bear foot- 
prints leaving plenty of evidence as to what 
animal finished the meal. A cowman com- 
ing onto the remains, in each of the in- 
stances I refer to, might naturally con- 
clude that the deer had been bear-killed. 
Many times Bruin is blamed for killing 
stock and game when the actual murderer 
is a lion, wolf, coyote or even a bob-cat— 
for I have seen a yearling deer that was 
killed by one or more bob-cats. Johnny 
Goff, the famous guide, who took Teddy 
Roosevelt on two big game hunts, will ver- 
ify my statement.” 


With the 
ature fakers 


TOAD HATCHES OUT 
“A NEST OF ROBINS 





Strange Case of Foster Moth- 


erhood in Connectitcut. 


i A strange case of foster mother- 
hood has been reported from Pros- 
pect, Conn... where a tree toad is 
said to have hatched out a nest of 
- young robins 
, The incident was related by Les- 
; ter Green, a local resident, -whe 
i sevs his first intimation that some 
thing unusual was happening was 
hen he found a dead robin on the 
ground under an old apple tres 
Looking around he found a nest 
and on examination found a tree 
toud spravied over three eggs. Fo 
several davs Green kept the nest 
i under observation and during this 
time the maie robin kept bus: 
catching insects for the toad. Finai- 
ly the eggs hatched and produced 
three healthy young fledgings az 
the toad was found guarding them 





A scientist might point to the fact that 

it is biologically impossible for a cold- 

blooded amphibian to act as foster 

mother in incubating robin eggs—but 

then Mr. Green has seen what he has 
seen, by gum! 





~SnakeLore 
by W.A.Bevan 


Snakes Not Affectionate 

Editor:—Will an indigo snake follow a person 
around like another pet, a dog for instance? Will 
this snake eat small or large rattlesnakes?—P. 
L. R.,Pa. 

Answer:—There are no snakes which develop 
an affection for anyone to the point that prompts 
them to follow like a dog. The most you can 
say for the tamest is that they will not show any 
fear or resent handling. I have seen a number 
of indigo snakes which would leave the top of an 
open cage and crawl up on the shoulders of a 
person who stood still near them. The reptilian 
intelligence is of too slow an order for snakes 
to become pets of the same order as many ani- 
mals, 

Indigo snakes occasionally eat rattlesnakes but 
have no preference for them. Large specimens 
get away with some good-sized snakes. Racers, 
chicken snakes, king snakes and other lightweight 
snakes make better food for indigos than rattlers 
because the latter have so much weight for their 
length. A 3-foot rattler is three times as big as 
a 5-foot racer.—W. A. B. 


They Won’t Follow Rules 

Editor:—You have made the statement in 
Ovrtpoor Lire that the rattlesnake is not a canni- 
bal, but I know of one instance where a rattle- 
snake devoured another. 

In one of Mrs. Custer’s books, if I remember 
right, she mentioned that her _ brother-in-law, 
Lieut. Tom Custer, had a box of rattlesnakes and 
they kept disappearing until he found that a large 
snake was eating the others. 

[I will admit that something else might have hap 
pened to Lieutenant Custer’s snakes, but I can 
vouch for the truth of the following mentioned 
incident. 

Thirty years ago, rattlesnakes were numerous 
on the plains of western Kansas. One day a 
friend and I were hauling in fodder which lay 
in piles on the ground where it had been thrown 
to cure. We always kicked these piles as a pre- 
cautionary measure before picking them up, and 
one kicked called forth a warning buzz. We care- 
fully removed the fodder, found a medium-sized 
rattlesnake and promptly killed it. We noticed it 
had eaten something. I never liked to handle 
snakes but my friend ripped open the snake with 
his pocket knife and drew out of the said rattle- 
snake another rattlesnake which had been swal- 
lowed head foremost. The head was partially di- 
gested. We laid the two snakes side by side and 
the smaller which had about five rattles was, in 
our estimation, over two-thirds the length of the 
larger snake. Whether, the larger snake found 

e other one dead or assisted in his death, T have, 
of course, no means of knowing. I do know, 
however, that there was plenty of snake food in 
the locality in the way of squirrels, sand rats, etc. 
I thought you might be interested in hearing of 
this incident.—C. J. C., Calif. 

Answer:—While it is correct that rattlesnakes 
1s a race are not cannibals, it is impossible to 
write a set of rules for them and compel the 
snakes to follow them. Tragedies of many kinds 
form a part of the struggle for existence and 
nany a snake has been swallowed by one of its 
own kind because two have tried to swallow one 
animal. When the desire to feed is stimulated 
in a snake all its actions are much more instinc- 
tive than thoughtful and sometimes a snake starts 
to swallow one end of a small animal and finishes 
up when it has swallowed a smaller snake which 
was on the other end of the same animal. Trage- 
dies of this kind are not rare; I have seen several 
ear tragedies started in this manner this year. 

W. A. B. 

Friendly Rattlers and Bull Snakes 

Editor:—Will rattlesnakes and bull snakes fight 
when one is a male and the other a female? Is 
there any way of telling whether they will fight 
when in a pen, or do they have to be in the open 
or in natural surroundings?—J. B. H., S. Dak. 

Answer:—As far as I know rattlesnakes and 
bull snakes get along together at all times. Like 
many others I have heard a lot of talk about the 
enmity supposed to exist between the two species 
but I do not think there is any real basis for it. 

Rattlesnakes are not pugnacious toward other 
species and bull snakes are never cannibals; there 
is no sexual interest between the two. I have seen 
dozens of bull snakes kept with dozens of rattle- 
snakes in dealers’ cages and I have never hesitated 
to keep the two species together.—W. A. B. 


























ETTERS frequently come to my desk 
ie from dog owners asking how early 
the training of a dog should begin. 
This question applies specifically to set- 
ters, pointers and the other hunting 
varieties. Then comes the second ques- 
tion, how to go about it if the training is 
to be done at home by the owner? 


While it is general practice not to be- 
gin serious field work before the puppy 
is at least eight months old, it is well to 
start the puppy properly from the time he 
been weaned; by this is meant the 
little things a puppy should know 
early in life. It is the formation of char- 
acter and is analogous to the education 
of a child. In an article of this kind 
which must necessarily meet the require- 
ments of brevity, I can touch only lightly 
upon the more salient features, but to 
the aspiring trainer who wishes to go 
into the subject of dog education, I would 
suggest that there are a number of books 
published where these early lessons are 
elucidated step by step, as for instance, 
“The Working Dog and His Education.” 

Assuming that you have made a selec- 
tion from a litter at weaning time, the 
first care should be to make’ the puppy 
feel at home as much as possible. Get 
acquainted with him, play with him, romp 
with him, let him know that you have his 
interests at heart and the puppy soon be- 
comes cognizant of this. Becoming sud- 
denly separated from his companions and 
being placed in a strange environment is 
a shock to the little fellow and it is quite 
natural that the first few nights will be 
anything but peaceful ones for the home- 
sick youngster or for those who are com- 
pelled to listen to his whining through 


has 
many 


the long hours of darkness, when he feels 
vg loneliness most. Obviously little can 
be done to ameliorate the situation and 


until the puppy becomes accustomed to 
his new surroundings, it is practically 
certain that he will whine. About the 
only thing that can be done is to feed 


him very late at night and then put him 
to bed, which, it is scarcely necessary to 
add, should be a comfortable one and set 
aside specifically for his own. Do not 
feed during the night or he will become 
accustomed to this practice and expect 
it at regular intervals. If he should be- 


gin to whine go to him, speak to him, 
force him back into his bed and leave 
him. You cannot prevent the whining, 


but this regular routine will have its ef- 
fect, for even the average puppy’s intelli- 
gence is of a high enough order to assim- 
ilate it. Quite true one must expect a 
few nerve-racking nights, and sometimes 
it is well to fix the puppy's bed in some 
corner of the basement, for while the 
noise may be dismal enough to you, it is 
necessary to have some regard for the 
neighbors who may not be such great dog 
lovers as you. At the worst, however, it 
is a matter of only a few nights and you 
will be surprised how quickly the young- 
ster will adapt himself to his new sur- 
roundings, provided, of course, that you 
use judgment. Firmness will go farther 
than punishment, for it is easy to make 
a puppy man-shy by the wrong tactics. 
Furthermore, if you wish to be success- 
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AF Hockwalt 


Early Training 
Lessons 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


ful, you must inculcate love and not fear. 
Many a puppy is ruined at this early age 
by lack of calmness on the part of the 
trainer. One of the first things the puppy 
should learn is his name. This may easily 
be done by interlarding the name you 
have chosen for him with words of en- 
dearment. Call him to you, always using 
the same name and in the same manner. 
Most puppies are confiding and will come 
and on such occasions it is well to have a 
bit of cracker or meat at hand to reward 


him. He will soon learn by association 
that the sound of that mame means a 
tidbit. 

TER you have gotten to that stage 


I 
A when he 


will come when called teach 
him to drop. To teach him this, force him 
down in the precise position that you 
wish him to assume and hold him there. 
Of course he will struggle to get up, but 
he must be held in position and while this 
takes place use the word of command 
that you adopt, in a firm, low voice, but 
it must always be the same term. What- 
ever form is adopted never vary from it. 
It may be “charge,” or “down,” or “drop,” 
but there must be no variation from the 
form first used. It will not be long until 
he will understand what he is expected to 
do and in time he will remain down until 
ordered “Up.” It is well at this stage to 
reward him with a bite to eat also. These 
are the earliest lessons in yard-breaking 
and may be followed by more intricate 
ones. Later the whistle may be intro- 
duced and the same blast should be given 
on each occasion. First call his name and 
then give the blast. As he becomes ac- 
customed to this he will eventually come 
at the sound. During this time it is well, 
if you wish to make a retriever of him, 
to begin with a rubber ball. All dogs 
love to chase an object thrown from the 
hand. They will usually go to it and 
pick it up, but not always return it. Here 
the trainer must be firm as in all other 
Make him come to you with 
the ball. If he drops it take him back 
to the place, put it back in his mouth 
and have him come to the spot where you 
originally stood. It is this system of 
teaching retrieving that has been desig- 
nated as the “play method,” and is partic- 
ularly successful with the spaniel varie- 
ties. Once you have the puppy broken to 
these simple commands, it is well to take 
him to the fields where he should be al- 
lowed to romp at will, but his intelligence 
will unfold with experience and he: will 
soon begin to hunt, for that is his natural 
calling. 

Another very important item is teach- 
ing the punpy to become accustomed to 
firearms. Dogs are not born gun-shy, but 
they can easily be made so. More than 


lessons. 


one promising youngster has been ruined 
by shooting a gun over him at the wrong 
It is only logical that a young dog 


time. 





never having heard the sound of a gun 


will 


some 


become frightened. There may be 
dogs that it would not affect, but 
they are few and far between. The wis- 
est thing to do at first is to fire caps 
from a toy pistol while he is having his 


food. His mind is then concentrated 
upon an important thing and the sound 
of this slight explosion may go by en- 


ner should 
especially 


But the trai 
near the dog, 


tirely unnoticed. 
not stand too 
when making the first experiment. As the 
puppy becomes accustomed to the sound, 
blank cartridges in a gun or pistol may 
be used, but again the trainer is cau- 
tioned to use judgment. When he is known 
to be positively without fear of these re- 
ports it is time enough to use the gun 
afield, but not before. 
Summarizing: To obtain the 
with your puppy is to 
poise and calmness in yourself. Win his 
love and affection, let him understand 
that you are his master, but a master who 
can reciprocate with that same love and 
affection. Thus will a bond of union be 
cemented that will not only bring results 
in the eventual well-finished and _per- 
fectly-mannered dog, a will be a pleas 


greatest 


success cultivate 


ure to you. The early lessons afield will 

form a chapter of their own, whicl 

will be highly interesting to master and 
1 

pupil. 


Chicken Killing—Another 
“Cure” 


“DITOR Outloor Life:—I was inter- 
ested in the query in the June number 
regarding bird dogs killing chickens, for | 
have had a similar experience. I pur- 
chased a pointer in September, 1929, which 
was then 18 months old. I kept him fenced 
in at the rear of my home and I also kept 
a few chickens which sometimes were 
turned out on the grass. The first time we 
did this the dog immediately proceeded to 
kill one in less time than it takes to tell 
about the incident. Like a good retriever, 
however, he promptly picked it up after 
despatching it and brought it proudly to the 
back door, leaving it there as if he had 
done something very praiseworthy. 

He did this on four or five different oc- 
casions but my wife refrained from punish- 
ing him, thinking that it might in some 
way interfere with his hunting later on. 
Thus matters stood up to the second week 
of the hunting season when I took him out. 
The moment he came within sight of chick- 
ens near a farmer’s house he promptly 
went after the poultry and nearly got me 
into trouble. I realized then that it was 
high time for me to take some action, so 
when I returned home I secured a keen 
whip and took the dog into the chicken pen, 
where he could scarcely move without step- 
ping on one. This was a great lark for 
him and true to his early habits he started 
to catch one, when I intervened with the 
whip. He did not kill that chicken but 
a more surprised dog never lived. It 
stopped him for only a minute or two and 
again he made for one. Again the whip 
was applied and this occurred several times. 
I never said a word to him, but simply 
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applied the whip when he started for a 
chicken and I remained in that poultry 
yard with him for about 20 minutes, I re- 
peated this procedure for three days and 


then turned the chickens out in the main | 


yard. He made one more move toward the 
chickens and received another “dressing 
down.” Since that time I have had no 
more trouble, but I continued turning the 
chickens out into the main yard and keep- 
ing watch for about a week after the first 
experience. I just thought this might be 
of interest to others and I pass it on for 
what it is worth. 


Mo. ‘2 BARNES. 


QUERIES 


Commercial Breeding 

Editor:—I would like to ask for information 
about raising dogs. I would like to secure some 
kind of dogs that I can raise the young fron 
and have thought of chows. Have been told that 
y are delicate and hard to raise. What about 
? About what size litters do they usually 
ive. Have been told that some Chinese breeds 
1ave only one pup at a time. What drawbacks 
or disadvantages do this breed have?—D. L. L., 











Wis 

Answer:—So many people have an idea that 
ill there is to dog breeding is to secure a pair 
of dogs, raise puppies and fortune is just around 
the corner. They may know nothing whatever of 


e many little things that are so essential; not 
even a fundamental knowledge of dogs. To all 
of these we answer, do not begin until you know 
hat you are doing. It would be just as easy, 
comparatively speaking, to build a bridge over the 
Delaware without knowledge of engineering as to 
raise dogs with only the end of the rainbow in 
sight. First study the various books on dog 
and breeding. Master the subject thor 
oug study the various 


. standards of breeds, 
find out what is required. Secure a knowledge of 
log diseases, how to care for mother and young, 
bring up the puppies and then after you 

ive this preliminary knowledge it is time enough 
to select your breed. Experience has taught that 
in order to be successful one must have a natural 
for animal breeding and a real love for 
mals; the purely commercial side never suc- 
ceeded and never will. The chow is a popular 
breed, but all the fallacies you have been hearing 
bout them is sheer nonsense. They are as 
hardy as any, their litters average with 
breeds of their size and weight, they require the 
care, and it is in this respect where the 
novice fails, as he would fail no 
breed he might select.—A. F. H. 
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School For Training 
Editor:—I am a lover of bird dogs and would 
like to know if there is a school where I could 
1 professional training?—L. U., N. Y. 
Answer:—We have never heard of a _ school 
for teaching bird dogs or any other kind of canine 
training. Usually the aspirant in this line of 
endeavor is a lover of dogs and possesses a nat 


ural aptitude along these lines. Many books are 
published on the subject. It might be well to 


study these works carefully and then try to apply 
them to your canine pupils. Many professional 
trainers make it a practice to engage assistants 
for the development of their dogs. It is just pos- 
sible that you might find this field a worth while 
one if you are seriously thinking of making pro- 
f onal bird dog training your life’s vocation.— 


H. 





Kennel Plans and Buildings 
Editor I am planning to build a dog house 
yr an Irish setter. Can you give me some plan 
by? Have you blue prints for such a dog 
>? Also have you a book on how to train 
bird dog?—V. W. B., Nebr. 

Answer:—It should be an easy matter to build 
a house for one dog. The main consideration is 
a warm and dry place free from drafts in winter 
and cool in summer. Select a proper place where 
the drainage is good. We have no blue prints, 
but a good book entitled “‘Kennel-Plans and Build- 
ings” is available. This gives chapters on loca- 
tion, ideal kennel conditions, drainage, soil, floor, 
interior layout—in fact everything that pertains 
to housing one or any number of dogs. There 
are a number of books on training available also. 
Any of these are obtainable through our book 
department.—A. F. H. 
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Use Putvex fortnightly and your dog or cat will never have 
fleas or lice. Sold on money-back guarantee. At pet shops and 
50c, or from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 

1909-1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 


drug stores, 


Dept. 229, 
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MANG 


MITES 
ON ANIMALS 


‘Soothes, Heals Irritated Skin! 


other 





Sarcoptic Mange on animals is caused by tiny mites 
which burrow into the skin, producing intense irri- 
tation and baldness. Do not neglect this condition 


— it spreads rapidly. Glover’s Sarcoptic Mange 


Medicine destroys the mites and checks the spread 
of the disease. Glover’s is also unequalled for other 
forms of skin disease of dogs, foxes and livestock. 


Breeders and veterinarians the world over have | 


used Glover’s for 60 years. 
Glover’s Medicines are sold by all Drug, Dept., 
Sporting Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. Glover’s 
Veterinarian will answer by mail, without charge, 
your questions on dogs, cats, foxes, rabbits, borses 
and other animals. 
E Glover’s 48 page Dog Book. Ask your 
dealer for a copy or write direct to 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Box 3, 119 Fifth Ave.,New York 


GLOVER’S 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 











Mention Outdoor Life When 
Writing Advertisers 
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KIP-FLEA 
SOAP and 
\. POWDER 







Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas, 
It kills them quickly. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. WRITE FoR FREE Copy of 
“SERGEANT’S Doc Book” on the care of 
dogs. Our Free ADVICE Dept. answers ques- 
tions about your dog’s health. Write fully. 


Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 








ines ana ood 


DOG Med 





PuULVEX 











1933 61 


ACTUALLY 4:00, 
hnstead. of merely stupefying them. 


Protect your dog or cat against the dangers and torments of 
fleas and lice. “Flea-proof” your pet with Putvex, the new 
formula powder that has become the world’s biggest selling 
flea powder. It’s.entirely different! First, it kills all parasites 
present ; then it makes the hide so repellent that they keep off. 
Odorless. Non-irritating. Harmless even if swallowed. 






, Illinois. 
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The Bird Dog’s Palace 


OMFORTABLE, convenient and attractive. Clamps rigidly 
on the running-board of any car and does not touch the 
ody. No holes to bore. The new clamp is adjustable to 
all running-boards, including the rounded edge with deep 
flange and take-up adjustment does away with anything 
hangiog underneath. 
rice $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters as well 
as other breeds. Also a De Luxe trunk rack model two-dog 
size priced at $20.00. Guaranteed to please. Immediate 
Shipment. 
Mfd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE Co. 
Golden City, Missouri. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Free Catalogue. 
Comrade FarmKennels 
Galion, Ohio 


ay 








SOK FT en OF Ws 


ALL BALEDS REL/SH PERFECT ee 


is stocked in convenient eines, . by Pet ushers 
Sporting Goods an Sto: 
Onder locally, or if you pref: “ 

60c, or 10 


} . .00 
ez | PoP re to any ing in the he United States, all ce os 
Pickin PecTiON, aU, - A 

for use—all you do is f 


= PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 








AMERICAN HOUNDS 


GOSSETT’S OLDE TYME LONG EARED ' 
BUGLE VOICED BLACK AND TAN 
Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, | 
pressive hound character. Peers of all hound- 
dom Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. 
Superb studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, 
- Dp “> : Also rabbit-minded Beagles. Highly 

ive illustrated catalog and sales list 10c. 
HE ‘RMOSA VISTA FARM, W. Earl Gosset, | 
Spee. Buck Gordon, Trainer. Bannock, 
Ohio. 


. . e . . 
Hunting Big Gate With Dogs in Africa 
By Er M. Shelley 
This enthralling narrative, regularly 
for $3.00, now $1.50, while it lasts. 
Pub. 1924, 215 p., illus. 94x6%4 41 in. 
Order now—only $1.50 


Outdoor Life Book Shop Mt. Morris, Ill. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-round gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER. 
Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Imported, prize-winning 
stud dogs and matrons from the best working strains in 
Europe. Sacked for your protection by a lifetime experi- 
ence as breeder and handler. 


DR. CHAS. THORNTON 
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MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
of small accounts in this department. 
ing date of issue. For the protection of 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE 


America 
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DOL LAR, 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
advertisers and readers we 
RECREATION 


and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most " ‘deihen 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application 
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MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced 
references the names of 


reputable 
life, 


: two 
men in all walks of 


persons with 
distributed all over 





____ Fishing Tackle 


F R 2 & NEW PATENTED LURES 
Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets 
‘em where all other lures 
fail. If you will send us 
the name and address of at 
least one of your fishing 
we will send you a sample of one or 
a dime each (no stamps) to 


tackle dealers, 
both, if you will enclose 
cover postage and handling Positively only one of 
each to person answering ad 


SCHNELL BAIT CO., Main & Charles Sts., Kankakee, IMinols 


BROOK TROUT 





Selected breeders for fall restocking. 
Eyed eggs of exceptional quality. Brook 
Trout for table use. 30 years of suce 


cessful propagation. 
Write for fall prices. 


Paradise Brook Trout Co. 


ATTENTION, FISHERMEN 


To introduce our 75c new 


Adirondack Wobblers and Whirl-O-Rol Minnow 


we will send one of either to any number of anglers 
for 25c (coin or stamps ‘his small sum covers 
only production mailing costs. 
ADIRONDACK MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Barneveld Dept. D New York 


Cresco, Pa. 
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satisfactorily 
years to every 


guaranteed 
WILD 


for sale or trade. 
la 


Wild Duck Attractions 





years of expe 


Box 331-8 





Birds and Animals 





Natural aquatic food plants that 
Wild 
Plant 


Write for free planting advice 
and free booklet, also low prices. M 


rience 





Foods Lure Ducks-Fish-Game! 


Plant Terrell’s Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 


Bs wy oy ~ Now! Discount on early Orders. 
rite for Free Book of Planting Tips. 
TERRELL, Naturalist, 409A, Oshkosh, Wis. 


o' 









to 


will bring a of 
Ducks to your waters. 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY 
AND SAGO PONDWEED 
SEEDS, ete. Guaranteed 
grow 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
. Oshkosh, Wisc. 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


UPPLY STOCK AND BUY WHAT YOU RAISE 
Saeee YOU HIGHEST PRICES— Established 20 Yrs. 
pa book catalog 

peceee we pay our breeders, 
SE CO., inc., Box 409, NEW CITY, N. Y. 


NORTHERN BOB-WHITE QUAIL EGGS 








Up to Sept. Ist. Prices 100—$30.00, 50—$16.25, 
than 50 35e each After Sept. Ist Nov. Ist Bi 
White Quail $5.00 per pair and Ringnecks $1.50 eact 
Guaranteed hardy, healthy birds. HENLOPEN GAME 
FARMS, Ine., Wm. M. Foord, _ Pres MILTON, DEI 





3q uabs s Pay—FR EE Book 


raising PR Royal WK Squabs, cream of poultry, 
—_ yoory chicken wena Steady income. Raised in 4 weeks. 
postage for new free 68-p book, how breed 
3 good eae which never fails; 33d year. 














DECOYS 


Free 


CORKS 
Catalog CEDARS 
Tuveson Mfg. Co.,St. James, Minn. FLYERS 














DECOYS $5.00 PAIR, 
bred Grey English 
stock Farm raised 
shipped 
state in U. 
Guides each season 
A. G. Harris, 


CANADA GEESE 
Blues, Hutchins, 
Write. 


Calls 
and hand 
several 
Ss. I ft 
Safe de 
Jr... 


Lake 


Snows, 
Blue 





Ow LE S 


STRIKER SPOON 


Great for casting or 
trolling. At your 
dealers or sent post 

paid. 


Thine citem 












Loagt 2%. § 55c; a 75¢c. Silver, Copper, Brass 
E. Knowles Co. Dept H, 977 Howard St., San Francisco, Calif. 











FISHERMEN! 





WHY HUNT BAITS Prepare your own 
yaits. Catch fish when all others fail Ten sure catch 
Channel, Bluecat, and Bullhead bait recipe Fifteen 
never fail Carp, Sucker Buffalo, Sheephead Bluegill 
Perch, Crappie et bait recipe Fifteen other old 
fisherman’s bass and game fish bait recipes—best ever 
discovered Easily prepared Secret of catching fish, 
how to attract fish, raise and keep night crawlers, lure 
traps scents line dressing, turtle baits, electric worm 
raiser, mosquito § repellent insect stings snake bite 
ivy poison lotions, bait preservir fluid, gun bluing, over 
60 other recipes, tips and old fishermen’s secrets of great 
value. Original Old Indian Guide Calendar giving best 
fishing day ind hints for 19 Special price book and 
Calendar all for 75« *ostpaid, No stamps Satisfac 
tion guaranteed Electric fish lure will increase your 
catch Drop on baits or lures gets them, 35c bottle or 
4 for $1.00 Postpaid. Linders Store, Dept. O., Delphos, 
Ohio 
BL ACK, , ROC K BASS and Trout flies per doz. $1.40 
Kirby and Carlisle hooks sizes 1-10, 1-0 to 6-0 per 
hundred, 50c Send money order Yorkville Supply 
House, Box 316, Yorkville, Illinois. 7-6 
LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive. Parcel Post, quick serv- 
ice Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich St., Columbus, Ohio, TF 


SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. 





Four popular 








sizes, easy to operate. lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00 Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids lowa eh ee ae tf. 
MINNOWS NE 3 E R-I DIE Thomas-Full-Floating Min 
now - Bucket Free cireular Geo. N. Thomas, Man- 
kato, Minn BESSA ARO 
¥ISHERMEN : FOOL ~ THE FISH with Fletcher's 
TUG leade They can’t see them! Sample leader 
= Fletcher Fletcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasadena 
lif tf 
FISHERMAN'S DIPLOMA (Dignity Chaser) 10c, 3 for 
2h Cc. Valentine, 11775 Findlay, Detroit, Mich. 
Archery Equipment 
TOOLS FOR FE \THE RING A arr wes $1 00. Mill run 








Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 

Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 
Tobacco 

“GOLDEN HEART’’ Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 

Leaf 10 pounds Smoking, $1.00—3 sacks Smoking 
pipe Free 10 pounds Chewing, $1.00—Flavoring and 
manufacturing recipe Free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, 
Tenn 


SELL—GI 
Leib. 
MINNESOTA 


small Er 
Grey Mallards. 


ARANTEED _ | 
Canada geese 
Anna, Ill. 


WILD RICE 5 
Prompt delivery 


see 
prices 


Minnesota. 





Hens $3.00, 
bantam 

tamed 
hundred 


Goose 


MacGregor-Dennerly, 


Drakes $2.00. 
type from 


each 
irnish 
livery 


famous 


Tenn, — 


or breeders. 
Fronted 
Farm, 


eli sh calls, 
Trained decoys. 
d—Write | for 


Sept. 


Old Coins 


Pure- 
imported 
Have raised and 
year for 
Reelfoot 
and satisfaction 
Tiptonville, 


- Decoys or breeder 
White 


~ Also 
Egyptians, 
Sioux City, 


Mated 
Paul 
9-3 


spec ial 
Aitkin, 


ten 


33 





RARE 


HU NTING 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 


and coin Catalogue 10c¢ 
Catalogue 10c. Norma 


2e piece 


stamp 


“UNITED STATES, 


selling catalogue 10c. Mengell 


Colo 





foreign 


27c: % size 
200 different 
n Shultz, Salt 
coins, 


e, Colorado 


Indi ian Curios 





SALE: Indian 
grapuiec list 


relics, 


firearms, 
10« R. FE 


leike, 





LODGE, 480 acres 
"a Abundance deer, other 
Mrs. Baumer, Rowland, 


gan 


antiques 
Pontiac, 





woodland, 


. books 
Ill 


____ Where to Go 


Pike 


ie. Four 


Pa. 





53c; 
stamps 
Lake, 
3-6 
war medals, 
Springs, 
tf 


phot 
tf 





County, 


hours New 


> 








EE 


Reprinted and N 


“N ODERN Gunsmithing” 
chapters, occupying 
type, and has more than 


co 
525 
200 or 
discussions of 


chapters include 


individual shooter, polishing 
browning and coloring metals 
welding, soldering and 
ing, 
scopes and methods of fitting 
substitution of small parts, select 
making of special tools needed, 
subjects never before covered in 
special and extensive chapters on r 
and obsolete arms, 
pistol work, 
speeding up actions, etc. This is 
the first edition. 


36 





trom actual photographs and line drawings. 


various woods suited to gunstocks, 
construction of modern gunstocks, 
me 


brazing, annealing, 
tempering and casehardening, 


on shotgun work, 
reducing trigger pulls, 


ow Ready 


MODERN 
GUNSMITHING 


by Clyde Bak 


er 


ntains thirty-four 


pages of closely set 


iginal illustrations 
These 
equipment, 
the design and 
how to fit the 
tal parts, bluing, 
proven formulas), 
harden- 
sights and tele- 
manufacture and 
ion of tools or the 
and many other 
print. There are 
emodeling military 
revolver and 
regulating and 
an exact reprint of 


tool 


Price $4.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
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PLrweura ROCK SQUAB CO.,429 H St, Melrese, Mass. 











AN AMAZING OFFER—‘‘Silvertipt.’’ slack = Silver 
Foxes, Cross Foxes, Alaskan and Cross-bred Mink 
finest money can buy, are now for sale on a time pay 
ment plan to suit your pocket book Now you can st 
in this profitable business We teach you everything 
market your pelts, in our cooperat ive association and 
help you build up a profitable busine Our guarar 
is your protection Moose Lake Ft ir & Animal Farr 


Wisconsin. 9-3 

YUKON MINK—We ship on approval If not as dark a 
you ever saw—no sale. Red Fox pups, Fitch and Musk 

rats. LaBar’s Fur Farm, Austin, Minn 

FOR SALE: Foreign and Native animals, 
tiles. Mention wants Want I 

Porter, Macksville, Kans. 

FOR SALE—Minks, 
muskrats, skunks, 
Caledonia, Minn. 


Hayward, 








birds and rey 
~described 


all species 





foxes, ferrets, 
B. Tippman, 


raccoons, 
opossums. 


squirrels, 
wolf pups, 








Miscellaneous 


FIND GOL 





Guggenheim 
Gold Detectors 
NEVER FAIL 





























Guaranteed to detect gold and silver anywhere. Used t 
Tourists, Prospectors, Boy Scouts, men and boys ever 
where to locate buried treasure, rich gold pocket i 
mines Sonora prospector located $2000 in gold nugge 
Many recent fortune made by gold seekers Send $1 
for small size, $1.50 for Std. size, or $3 for professional 
size and literature. 10-day money refund guarantes 
GUGGENHEIM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 1013, 110 Sutter St. San Francisco, Calif. 
MEN WANTED At once to call or vith 
line self-selling 5e and 10¢ nece tie Stron rig 
inal counter displays Aspirin, Mercurochrome. R r 
Blades Household Cement ete Automatic seller 
Many new items. Up to 125° profit Big catalog f 
Procopax, Dept. 64-J, 1956 S. Tro oe aL 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— 
Slightly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00 
All makes, DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- 
phos, etc., 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 19, A, F 
mira, N. Y. tf 
RAISE FROGS! A new industry! Pair breeders lay 
10,000 eggs Bullfrogs sell $1.00—$3.00 dozen Huge 
profit. Unlimited market Easily raised No winter 
care. Interesting book ‘‘Fortune in Frogs’ Free. Amer 
ican Bullfrog Industries, (126), Fremont, Ohio. 
$105—$175 MONTH START. Steady. Men—women, 18 
—H0 Hundreds after-depression government jot 
Common education § sufficient Sample coaching FREE. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. N65, Roc! 
ester, N. Y¥ 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations. Malting 
mashing, fermenting, distilling, de-naturing, $3.25 
with order, or $3.50 C. O. b G. O. Shaver, O-2, 
De Queen, Ark. 
BIG PROFITS Raising Jumbo Bull Frogs—New Indus- 
try. great demand. Easy interesting. Write for free 
literature. American Frog Industries, Box 333C, Rayne, 
Louisiana. E 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES Best results 
Promptness assured. Booklet free Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, tf 


D.C 





SELL QUALITY TIRES rebuilt like new. Good-year, 
Firestone, and nationally advertised 


brands—98 c« 
up. Rubber Products Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
REMOVED 
pond or river 
Hampton, 


nts, 
tf 





easily and effectively from 
Write for particulars. Aschert 
tf 


LaCanada, California. 


WATERWEEDS 
any lake, 
Bros., 4535 


NOTICE! ANYONE DESIRING To get 
ing business should get in touch wit 
portunity. Carl Sanders, Rathdrum 


GENUINE BAY Blankets—Camp sleeping 


equipment Trout Descriptive literature 
stamp. Boise, Idaho 





fur farm 


in the 
me real op- 


Tila 











HUDSON'S 
Mounted 


Theodore Langguth, 


BLUEPRINTS 
Company, 





BOAT 
10¢ 


BUILDERS 
Blueprint 


Illustrated 


Mich 


catalogue 
Wayne 























" Fifth, Denver, Colo 





Kennel 





HERMOSA KENNELS 


SEPTEMBER PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 
DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 











FOR SAL E—RABBIT HOUNDS, well trained, experi- 
enced, ages from 2 to 4 years. Small and medium 
izes, long eared sreeding, Kentucky-English strain, 

Walkers, and blacks and tans Briar and brush hunters. 

Will stay with rabbit until shot or holed. Good voices 

hole b arker Neither man nor gun shy. Pair, male and 

female, $18.00—either $10.00, 10 days’ trial. References 





furnished Calloway Kennels, Murray, Ky. = ; 
FOR SALE —Pair male and female rabbit hounds. 

Medium sized, long eared Raised and trained to- 
ether but no relation. 2% years old Brush and briar 
hunters Will stick to the rabbit until shot or holed 


Hole barkers, good voices. Not gun shy. OK in every 
Ay $25.00 for pair, or male $15.00, female $12.50. 
Re ferences furnis hed. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

IRISH W AWER SPANIELS. yenuine, curly coated, 
rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. An 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried and 
proven for over half a century Kindly and affectionate, 
wonderful intelligence. Puppies, youngsters, trained 
dogs I handle ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Percy 
K, Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and baie 











OR SALE—MALE Rabbit Hound, 2% years old, me 
dium size Black, tan and Blue tick breeding. Briar 

and brush hunter. He will start a rabbit and stay with 
intil shot or holed Good hole barker. Extra good 
c Fast, $15.00, 10 days trial. sank references. 
M. Erwin, Murray, Ky 


ENGLISH SETTERS of DEBONAIR, the best in type 
nd quality. Youngsters and puppies only; the world’s 
atest bloodlines. $30 to $50 E. B. McIntyre. Silver 

Spring, Maryland. (5 miles North of D, C. line at 

Gienmont. Telephone Kensington 245 W. tf. 

) REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 

Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 

Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 

Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky _tf 














$10.00 BUYS ONE of Kentucky's Best four year old 
thoroughly trained coondogs redbone and bluetick breed 
rabbit and fox broke. Fifteen days’ trial, written 
money back guarantee Cc. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky 
HIGH CLASS RABBIT Hounds, thoroughly trained, no 
trash, medium size, any age or breed. Male $12.50 
females $10.00, pair $20.00 Ship C.0.D.,10 days’ trial 
Money back guarantee Isom Wilson, Murray, Ky. 
FARM RAISED BEAGLES—eligible, including dog 
won 3 times in trials Two bitches in whelp. Some 
can win. Pups that should develop into winners. Will 
crifice E. Zerby. Sellersville, k 
REGISTERED TRAINED POIN TERS, . Irish and Eng 
lish setters also pups Approved winning dogs at 
tud leading stock, depression prices. Write Joe 
Howard, Providence, Kentucky ate 
COON OPOSSUM, FOX, Rabbit and combination 
hounds; shipped for trial. Free literature showing pic 
State dog interested. Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, 








Pac jucal 

EXC EPTION AL FEDIGREED SPRINGER _ Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
r ib) e Hermosa Kennels, 


Federal and Fifty-fifth. 

Denver, Colo tf. 
AIREDALES—CHOICE, HEALTHY, beautiful puppies, 
$15.00 —$25.00 each All Pedigreed, Guarantee satis- 
tion and safe delivery. Lawrence Gartner, Lexing 
n, Ohio 6-6 
ENGLISH SETTERS. Five pedigreed males from ex- 
cellent blood-lines. Old enough for fall hunting 
Choice twenty-five dollars Dr. Aldrich, Ithaca, Mich. 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGES E Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house «dogs 25 to $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
tards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf 


AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. 
ers and springers, retrievers, land or water. 
Se anlan Nashville, Illinois 


G RE AT DANE registerable puppies. (Rest Family Pro- 




















All ages, real hunt- 
Driscoll 











tectors). Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, (Col- 
orado 5 
SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 

Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 7-3 





DOBERMAN PINSCHER PUPPIES. 0O. J. Daniels, 
Keno Route, Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

BEAGL ES AND RARBBITHOUNDS, Real broken, Trial. 
Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Pa 

GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years rer in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif 7-6 
BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. Floyd 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio 


BEAGLE PtPS—Purebred; bred to hunt. Hopewell 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio, 8-6 
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SPRINGER PUPPIES, Proven quality, two litters, dif- 

ferent matings, each backed by twenty champions, in 5 
generation pedigree, one by thirty in 6 generations, in- 
cluding international, field trial and dual champions. 


Winners, workers, broods, anything from puppy to a 
champion Every dog and bitch in kennel a _ winner 
under American and Canadian foremost judges Safe 


delivery guaranteed. Robert Elliott, Calexico, Calif 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 
sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds Rabbit hounds 





Seagle hounds Choice young dogs and puppies Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, Catalogue Ten cents Oak 


Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois 
ENGLISH SETTERS, KHegistered, Llewellin, Mallwyd 
strains from field and bench winners Several litters 
fine punpies ready from winning stock bred where there 
are plenty of birds. Pups $20 up Few trained dogs 
$30 up Thomas H. Pratt, Kingsport, Tenn 
DOG BUYERS, before purchasing send dime for lists of 
certified healthy stock sold on trial, including Aire 
dales, Cockers, Setters, Pointers, Coonhounds, Beagles, 
Foxterriers, Coilies, Shepherds. Sportsmen’s Club Serv- 
ice, La Rue, Ohio 
POINTERS Champion — 
Three months and up 


Comanche Zigfield breeding 
Fifteen to twenty dollars. Easy 





payment plan Satisfaction guaranteed. Offering several 

well trained setters and pointers 10c will bring photos 

and references. Fureht’s Private Kennels, Gooding 

Idaho 

$15.00 BUYS FIRST class thoroughly trained rabbit 
hound, male or Female. Will drive a rabbit until 

shot or holed, neither man nor gun shy. Ten days’ trial 

written money back guarantee. TT. J. Dalton, Hazel 

Kentucky 

100% LLEWELLIN PUPPIES. Sir Rodney Whitestone 
x Mohawk's Gladstone Babe: finest bloodlines scien 

tifically combined for beautiful type, style, hunting qual 

ities. Papers; $25. Dr. Cody, 29 Central, Alameda 

Calif 

EXCEPTIONALLY FINE Registered Buffalo-coated and 
Dead Grass Chesapeakes, all ages. Also beautiful 
olid red Irish Setter pups and trained dogs Minne 
tta Kennels, Rush City, Minn 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Feb. whelped Yard trained 


Standing Rufie 1 Grouse at four mont wr Breeding 
pictures, pric -to buyers, Registered, of course. Ward 
Stammer, Edwards, N 


REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIED Youngs 

Ch. Aristocrat of Avondale. One 16 months Iri 
ter spaniel, male, %. C, Scheunert, North Redwood, 
Minn 




















EXTRA GOOD COONERS. 30 days’ trial. Farm raised 
nd trained rabbit hounds $22.50 pair, money back 

guarantee D Scott, Mt. Pleasant, | Tennes 

coc KER § SP ANIELS, Sire Champion Bobsday Nebo, 
eligible registration; priced reasonable. Elwood Ken 

nels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky 8-3 

SPRINGER SP ANIELS, the ideal dogs for pheasants 
and rabbits. Seautiful and intelligent Youngsters 


for _sale Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio 


WE HAVE FINE Registered Dachshund puppies and 
grown stock ready now. Also dandy Irish Terrie: 
Dacl shund Kennels, Versailles, Ohio 


TRISH SETTER PUPPIES Elicible in American Ken- 
nel Club, hunting strain, farm raised Harry Nu 
ba um, J ‘Ri yuuite 3, Taneytown, Md 














‘AT, COON, LION Hounds—Rear Dogs. Wes‘ern 

trained, guarantee 1 to tree and stay. Essex 13009 
Victoryway, Seattle, Was ishing ton 9-6 
Qu ALITY S SETTERS, “Pointers, Spaniels, I Retrieve 


Thoroughbred—papers—Trained dogs—pups Thoroug! 





bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa 9-2 
BIG FINE 2 Year old nicely started male coon hound, 
treeing good, fine prospect $12.00 gets him C.O.D. 


Isom Wilson, Murray, Ky 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES. descendants of Chem 
pions, $12.00 to $25.00. The Springs Kennels, Wes- | 
sington Springs 8 _ dD. 




















LABRADORS FOR SA SAL LE: V Wonde rful retriv ver Im- 
ported: Tad of Whitmore at stud Sertsch Kennels, 
Glasgow, Montana. 8-3 
$30 WILL BUY my 4-year old male coonhound Will 
ship him any place on trial. Write J. P. Clayton, 
Finger. Tenn 9-3 








| HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones, 8-tf 


COYOTE COURSING—Only book on subject. Profuse 
illustrations by actual photographs, and also sketches. 

Price, postpaid $2.00. Money orders or €C.0.D.  Com- 

municate L. V. Almirall, Forest Hills, L. IL, N. Y. 











Training the 
Bird Dog 


By 
C. B. Whitford 


A new edition, revised and amended in 
1928 by Edward Cave, of the authoritative 
work (pub. 1908) of a bird dog trainer of 
the 19th century. Whitford’s reputation 
was second to none as a successful trainer, 
and his book has for a long time been out- 
standing on the subject. The book as it 
now maa brought up to date by Mr. Cave, 
s well-written, concise, complete—one of the 
hest, if not the best, book on this subject. 
$2.00. 


258 p., illus. 6x5¥%x1 in, 





Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mt. Morris, Ill. 

















_ Vacation Cabins—$1.00 


Pub. 1932, 64 illus. Printed drawings of cabins, with 


floor plans, measurements, cost table and few sketches of 
rustic furniture 
J. B. PARKER, or OUTDOOR LIFE, 
6306 Crosstown Sta., BOOK SHOP, 
Memphis, Tenn. Mt. Morris, III. 





3 BOOKS |All Dog 


Owners Should Have 
S<AGLES & BEAGLING History of the 


beagle and complete instructions on 
training, breeding and care. 
THE FARMER’S DOG—Most - suitable 
breeds and how to raise and train. 
DOGS AS HOME COMPANIONS—De- 








50 REAGLES and rabbit hounds well broke. One year 
old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar St., | 
tf 





York Pa. ree oie 

SE TTE R PUPS, championship stock, stere 1, either 
sex $15.00 Thomas H. Pr ratt, King #.. Tenn )-2 

CHOICE BLACK Coc KER Spaniels Years of selectec 
Obo mating Butler Kennels, Villard, Minn 





HOUNDS TRAINED on coon, fox and wolf Re 
puppies Arthur Sam pey Springfield, Mo 


OLD FASHION FOX Hound pups, 5 months old. G 
Greenwood, Bancroft Road, Andover, Mas 














BEAGLES—Finest in America. Dime brings literature, 
Masterly Beagles, Johnson Creek, Wis 


IRISH SETTERS (Dark red). Papers (Stamp). Shan 
non Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 


ENGLISH SETTER—Eleven months 
__ing. F Knaub Chambersburg, Pa 


REG ISTERE D } NEWFOUNDL AND, Iri 
Marion Van Gorp, Pella, la 





beautiful, promis 


sh Setter puppi 


WIRE FOX TERRIER I Pups reasonable. Vale Linda | 
Kennels, Horseheads, N. 9-2 | 

CHES: <PEAKES—None better. Priced right. Far! 
Henry, Albert Lea, Minn 


15 RABBIT HOUNDS. Very best prices. Dewight 
Welsh, Mayport. Penna. 


SMITH BASSET HOUND Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
Pictorial saleslist, 10¢, 9-6 


COONHOUND PUPS For sale. $4.00 to $5.00. A. T. 
Hawley, Madill, Okla 


IRISH SETER PUPPIES 
Crandall, Casey, Ill, 























~ Pedigrees and photos. K. J. 











When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly 


sirable breeds for city dwellers, and how 
to raise and care for. 


These books are illustrated and bound in 
cloth A DOLLAR BILL will buy any 
On of the three. Postpaid. Send postal 
order or currenc No Stamps. Complete 


list of DOG BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CoO., 
540-42 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have been 
looking for. is edited by none 
other than Mr. Harding, whose 
name is a byword in the sporting 
field. It is a monthly publication 
of from 64 to 100 pages chucked full 
of interesting articles, Panes 
with actual photos on HUNTING, 
FISHING, FUR FARMING, NTRAP: 
PING, ete Fach issue has many 
y awe Ee Gun Rack; Dogs; 
Fish and Tackle; Roots and Herbs: 
Fur Raising; The Fur Markets; Trap- 
line; Question Box, and American 
Trappers’ Ass'n. News. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 


OFFER 
6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 
Clip this ad. Attach name and address 
Cover— Actual photoa repro and send with 50c cash, check or 
duced in natural colore. money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


172 E. Long Street Columbus, Ohio 
in Sale at News Stands 


















































Arms 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 








Reloading Tools 
Reloading Supplies 
Front and Rear 


SIGHTS 
For All Rifles 


Telescope Sights 









Send for 
7-B, send 


Targets 











Model55 TAX FREE 


es ode ~ SS light 


atera at lens lesale 





Offering limited quant ity Win heater s latest 
weight takedown half-magasine 
HK 


PS ad 








jointed rod f 
Baker & Kimball, 


BARGAINS IN GUNS 


Delivered in the United States at the following prices: 
$3 


Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 














Model 11 Remington Auto-Loading Shot-Gun 4.20 
Model 29 Remington Pump 12 ga $24.00 
Marlin .410 ga. Repeating Shot-Gun $16.20 
Model 24 Remington Auto-Loading Rifle $16.00 
Model 12A Remington Repeating Rite $14.85 
H. & R. 22 Special Revolver 8.50 
Iver Johnson Super Shot 22 cal. Revolver... $10.00 
Liberty 25 Cal. Automatic Pistol $ 5.95 
Many other bargains. Catalogue Free. 


F.C. HOYT SAC CITY, IOWA 








Remodel Your Enfield 
Springfield or Krag 


We will supply you with all the necessary material 
—or we will de the job for you Send lve for our 
new illustrated book on remodeling. 





PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 








Arms Service Bureau 
469 East Ohio Street 





Chicago, Illinois 


We search for and supply 
accessories, gun books, ammunition, 
or trade your arms on commission, 
Send stamp for circular. 


scarce arms, 
sell 
etc. 


BOND BULLET MOULDS 
Tools, Sizers and Lubricators. 
Measures, Scales, Bullets, Prim- 
ers ases. Send 10c for Latest Cat 
alogue on Hand Loading. 


MODERN-BOND CORP., 
_ Wilmington, Dy Delaware 














Loading 
Powder 
and ¢ 





815 West 5th St. 


NEW CATALOGUE 


Showing the New King rifle and pistol sights Metal | 
Jacket bullets Kleanbore non-mercuric primers and 
eee — = Revolvers. U. S. Navy binocu- 
ve Stamp for ¢ atalogue No. 3. 


yOSEPH ‘O'CONNOR, “Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregon 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting. get Yankee straight line seleading tools, bul- 
let moulds, swaging dies. cup forming dies, sheet copper and cast 
bullets. Gun repsire, remodeling. and epecial shells. eights fitted. 
Let us know your wants 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie. Pa. 

















pr ices. 


REPEATERS AT 




















WINCHESTER amazingly low 

Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re 
peaters, also 3-bbl guns and double New type 29 
calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. 
repairing and restocking taker & Kimball, Inc., ¢ 
South St., Boston, Mas tf. | 
OV ERSTOCKED, 30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100, 30-06 

expanding $2.50, Kra $3.00, 38 Special $1.75, 32 | 
Automatic $1.50, 45 Automatic $2.50. D. O. Amstutz, 
Ransom, Kansas. : 
SHOOTERS—keep your gun from rust with GUN 

LOVER'S oil. Trial quantity postpaid ten cents. Re- 


funded first order. H. K. Verrell, Ridley Park, Pa. 


- | 


Reamers for rechambering .410 
Price $2.00 
Joseph, Mo 


HIGH GRADE 


to use new 3” shotshells 
2713 Duncan St., St. 


3” .410 
postpaid 


guns 
John 


Crowe 
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Arms 


Taxidermy 








SHOOTERS SUPPLIES 


S. Army used leather gun slings 50c. Remington 
ca mercuric Kleanbore primers Nos. 1%, 2%, 6%, &%2, 
per 1000 $3.50; 10% discount on 5,000. Stamp for re- 
loading supplies catalogue No, 3. 


W. JOSEPH O'CONNOR, Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregen 


GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 








under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton D.C 12-tf 
WINC HESTER—Remington—Savace cartridges per hun 
dred: 25/20 M.P. $1.50. 32 20 M.P. $1.50. 25/35 Must 


Rem 
age M.P. $2.50, 


Mush. $3.00 


303 Savage 


30/06 M.P. $3.00. 22 Sa 
M. A ,~ 10. 300 Sivage 














$3.00 32/40 SP $3.00 38 5 PrP. $3.00 7 MM 
Mauser 8.P. $3.00. 7,62 Russian MM. P. $3.00. HUDSON 
L-52, Warren Street, New York. 
WHILE THEY LAST: .30—'06 Springfields $19.00 
45 Colts $15.00 Cartridges $18.00 per 1000 ese 
Hartford target pistols $9.50. Shot-shell lighters 2% 
Gun bluer $1.00 Slightly used .32 Colts $12.00—.25 
Colts $10.00. Guarant eed Sequoia Importing Co., 53 
Market St., Sar ancisco 9-6 
EXPERT GTN: fITHING, 1} Ret vuil ling and reblueing 
Your old barrel relined, 22 caliber, or new barrel fur 
nished to your specifications. Stock blanks, Lyman and 
Marble sights, adjustable butt plates, palm rests, et 
Write for catalog. Chas. ©. Johnson, Thackery, Ohic 


SEND STAMP For the bargain 





firearms list. We will 


make you a liberal allowance in trade for good guns 
in exchange for any make camera, field glasses or mo 
tion picture equipment. National Camera Exchange, 5 
S. 5th St Minneapoli _Minn 





TRADE IN ONE of your guns for our famous “Pacific” 

gun equipment—gun ghts, rifle telescopes, reloading 
tools, or a remodeling jolt Write for information. Pa 
cifie Gun Sight Co., Dept. B, 424 Balboa St., San 


Francisco, Calif tf 


FACTORY SEC ONDS I Rev oil Pp ads, $1.00 porty paid com 

pete with screws for attaching. You save $2.25 
diagram of gun butt Prompt delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., Young 
town, Ohio 


GOVERNMENT cartridges per hundred; 45 
or 1917 S&W and Colt $2.00. Colt 45 
Springfield 30/06 M.P. $1.80. 303 British 
HUDSON, L-52, W arren Street, New York 
BRAND NEW COLTS Special 41 cal. 4 or 6 
inch barrel $17.85 Brand New Remington Model 24 
Auto. Rifles, 22 short or long rifle, $17.85. HUDSON 

L-"2. Warren Street, New York 
BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; “45 auto Colt $2.00; 
Long Luger barrels arms, ammunition list free 
PACIFICARMS, Box 427, San Francisco, California 
June "34 


Colt Auto 
DA. $1.75 
M.P. $2.00 


Army 











UNION HUNTING SCOPE Moun’‘s, constructed excep- 
tionally strong and accurate Price $9.00 Write for 
bulletin. Union Aut o Spec ialties Co., Brookville, Pa 








WHOLESALE PRICES on all nationally advertised 
sporting goods, guns. Catalocue free. P. Lottes 

Co. _ 1015 N Main St., Jasper Ind 

W A NUT GUNSTOCK BLANKS Pl ate n $1 00, fancy 
$2.50: Sporters $1.50, fancy $3.50 . T. Harner 

1600 Broadway Spring field Ohio 9-2 

GUNSMITHS’ SECRETS—Bluing. Engraving, Checker 
ing, ete. 20¢ silver International Agency OL-9, Cir 

cinnatt. tf 





AUTOM ATH . Good condition, $8.75 Two 


COLT’S .25 


Kodaks, cheap Herbert J. Mayer, Plymouth, Wi 
GUN RESTOCKING,. Plain or fancy. Prices reasonable 
J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 3-34 


Camera and Photo Supplies 


VEST Pock KET Cc \MERA; fine 








» tepested lens; time and 


speed adjustments. Beautifully finishes se ) 
12 films (2%xl%). Regular $5 value. “Only fe w at 
$2.50 postpaid. Write for catalog Binoculars Tele 
scope Firearms, ete. L. Lee Sales Co., 25 West 32nd 
St New York 
MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like it 
Experience unnecessary. American School of Photography 





Dept 1282, 3601 Mic higan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 

IT Is EASY To draw and paint wild life in natural 
colors with our methods and instruments Send self- 

addressed envelope for details. Write experience. Clarke 

Studio, New w Hampton, N ° 

ROLLS | DEVELOP ED—Double weight Professional En- 


perfect tone 
Wis. 3-6 


never fade 
Photo Service, La Crosse, 


and 8 guaranteed 
Ray's 


largement 
prints 35c coin 


Homesteads and Lands" 
unty, Arkansas. w ater out 
duck shooting and fishing in 
Valuable timber. Memphis 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


poultry 


300 ACRES, ARKANSAS CC 
let White River Finest 

Yr. 8 $3.00 per acre. 

Realty Co., Bank of Com, 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 





monthly—Five acres fruit, 








location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 7-6 
WANTED TO BUY—Small cattle ranch. Write details 

and best cash price. tox 66, Warrensburg, N. Y. 

. 
Trapping 

NEED A JOB? Trap Live Foxes and make money. My 


Worth hundreds. 
Results guaranteed. 
ms Be 7-3 


dollar. Formerly ten. 
foxes one season 
76 Market, Potsdam, 
TRAPS, TRAP TAGS, SNARES, Scents; lowest prices; 
quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Co 
Dept. K, Coopers Mills, Maine 9-2 


booklet one 
My record 186 
J. C. Rac -quet, 

















FREE 


Mounting Book 


Tells you how to mount birds, 
animals, fish. Learn the Modern 
Way ... by mail... froma 
Professional. 

Write TODAY for your copy 


SCHMIDT SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
PHIS, TENNESSEE 

















SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 


=) MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
Y OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 
RIERS. Glass Eyes, Teet! 
Skulls, Horns, Head fort 
Catalog. Name branc h FOR ee 
MOUNTED heads, animals, fur rug birds eptile ST. 


Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED. 
Bucktails, Hackles, etc.for FLY TIEING. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IF INFERIOR 
TAXIDERMY 


has lessened the value of 
trophies, have us mount 
next one. 

LENTFER BROS., Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros. 
of Livingston, Mont. 


FURRIER WORK. 








your 
your 











JACK C.MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 


FoR 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1481" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 

















“THOMAS HODGES 


Sculptor Taxidermist 
j Master of Art on your 
} TROPHIES, 
TANNING, FURRIER 
Highest Class Workmanship 
505 East 7th St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Taxidermists’: 
Glass Eyes Lowest 8 








Prices $ 

Complete stock of Best Taxidermists’ sup- @ 
e 

& 


plies. 
REX EVE CO.,901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chicago 


Write today for Catalog and Bargain Sale Lists. 








Taxidermy SUPPLIES 


Quality Artificial aye. Teeth. genuine Jonas head forms. Tools, 








materials, etc. Everything the progressive Taxidermist. 
Send for €4 page Catalogue — Free 

JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 
HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deef. 

Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat Golden eagles 
for mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head _ forms. 
Rue = Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider- 
mist 451 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. tf 





GLASS EYES, HEADFORMS, panels —_ all taxiderm- 


ists’ and furriers’ supplies. Larg stocks in the 
world Lowest prices Big new atalog free Write 
t lay. Rex Eye Co., 901-F Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, IL 





TAXIDE RMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market Illustrated catalog 15« Money 
funded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 

Wash. 

WANTED—TAXIDERMIST, Capable, conscientious. 
Good wages Photos. References. M. Hofmann, 989 

Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-3 


P AF’ "ER R FORMS Deer Heads sir Bodies 
ur C 3 











Ear Liners, 
Artl 





irrels, Glass Eyes Birch, iwater, 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING F FISH, came heads, birds, 
unimals, rugs, ladies furs made. L. Larson, Iola, 
Wis 7-6 








TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING BIRDS, Animals, snake 
Squirrels a specialty. Doyle Phillips, Jerry City, Ot 


what 








TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers Supplies. “We ship 
you order.’’ Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. July 33 
GLASS EYES. Best quality Low prices. Erwin 
Lemster, 1010 Ray Street, Flint, Michigan. 9-4 





MAKING CHOKERS, Fox. Coyote, $6.00 


Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 


LEARN TAXIDERMY, five courses. 
dermy School, Lemont, 1, 


complete. 
5-6 





Blue Beaver Taxi- 
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They Mailed 
the Coupon 
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R. A. Stippick, of 
[ll., says—"'I ha 
trouble in sel- 
ng the 34 sub- 
riptions, ecarn- 
ing a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
gun In _ fact, 
ifter showing the 
magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 
tically sold itself 
and I am sure all 


the subscribers 
will enjoy reading 


“+ GHRe + 





W. J. King, of 
Mo., says— On 
the first of Octo- 
ber | began tak- 
ing subscriptions 
for your magazine 
and by January 
third | had my 
Browning Auto- 
matic and $35 in 
cash. It required 
only a few hours 
extra for I got 
most of my sub- 
scriptions here in 
the store.” 


++ 





A. L. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
nch to get the 
ibscriptions for 
ur fine maga- 
tine. The boys 
njoy reading it 
nd the premiums 
| received were 
lendid guns, 
pecially the .33 
Vinchester.”* 


*+4hHe+- 





J. Knepper, of 


10, Says— c- 


ston just eight 
s after mailing 

subscriptions 
1 it sure is a 
iuty, actua] 
1e consumed in 
iring subscrip- 
ns—six hours, 
d time well 
nt. Wish to 
ink you for the 
in and your 
mptness in 
ding it.” 


ee 
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You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 
You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 
or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 
helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 


_——,| 




















RIFLES sxionrgtions 
Requires 
tions ater ae 
Subscription 1 14-A Reps 2 
Re yuired | Re mington ee Model 40 cae 17 
1 4 - or - 
del 54 Bol 2 | = poe Models og 33 19 
»¢ Mode! ? at. --"40 | Savage LEYE’ BA. Bolt 1% 12 
Winceatet Model 34 i re a a Savage ea 3 a \ Bolt \' 
Winchester Wedel 52 Bolt: «= -* | 22 Savage Viodel 23-A Bort i; 
Winchester | nner Model 9 --: jatic. -19 | 22 Sav age Hornet Mode * 
Winchester e Model 63 Auton” 4 22 Savas Model 3 Single 9" 
72 W inchester fodel 60 Sin pe en 22 Savage Node 29, Pump 
a5 Winchestet Repeater Mi e _.13 | (22 Savage A ied 71. Pump 
“49 Wincheste 12-C.--2°s "Since... > | (22 Stevens Neve orite, PumP 
55 Remington Model 33 Bolt Sins ..34 | “59 Stevens 27 * deste Shot 
32 Remington get 30-A Bolt : a. 22 Stevens 415 or Repeater 
Remington ? lone A Automatt® - 10 “52, Stevens 06 Bolt 
22 Remington Model 34 Bo jel 25-A. 19 bb 
“57 Reming mington —* 
Le 7-20 Rem! 
25-20, 32° 
SHOTG subseriptions 
Red 
| , Sing 
Subscription? | Field Non-Selective | 18 
. WEL here bes se, 1 or 20..-> 4 
yor 2 | rigset --* . oz. yor 4 
i1-A Auto 12, ‘e or 20 3 \ Fox “A Grade je, with ejector: _, AO 
Remingto” Sportsma! i, 16 or 20. -7! Fox “AE eth with ejector 35 
Re mine 31-A bow — \ nder sé 4 fox Sterlingw*" \2 of 16.. j rid 4\ 
Remington on San OVE 2 3Jrowning Aut -aised mattee 72 
12 ga poo 112 prope I 32 Browning Auto Sut rpos¢ } 
+ BE odel b+ ) oz ro g Supe ‘ with 
Winchester a Lo 34. matted ri 22 > Ga. Browning.» ial Double 19 
ester — j 4\ ye r Nitro Spe il 
Winches 97 1 ykedown - Lefeve ae 
hester 74° yuble eingle trigger ag nor PRS nane 
= see Mi xdel 21 Dx os 24 ingle Long Range ¥ IND ouble agg an 
Winche Jel 720 Auto \ Lefe ah Long Range fe 
Savage Le 330 Doubl: “ne 20 Weste a lanet 
, Model _ , - single tf ia ¢ ‘ade - - 4l 
Stevens 1 620 Pumt 4 ; nie ith Fiek 
Stevens Se . 1 107 E. Sing 30) L = Smith Ideal 
Stevens Mod ; AS mS 
renee No. 1 Di a. “Singl Trigset . 
ack tive O's 
aca No 2, Selec 
Ithaca OLs 
REVOLV E _... 
: \2 quires 
25 
scription 
a Required Colt New Servis . 25 
2 si , tion Army ) 
Target Auto 29 \ Colt Sing peer : + 
. Noodsman % | t ial Polic hot 
22 Colt } oe Automatic - netic 26 \ Colt Offic ni. 10 Single S 
22 Colt ( wernment Au 4 72, Stevens 
45 Colt Automatic aster & ——— 








— SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 
HE LONG list of loyal friends of Aaa 
OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned OUTDOOR Department. 

sporting equipment premiums, includes | 111 £. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. | 

lawyers, doctors and successful business Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 
men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a | 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- 

able work than meeting anglers and 

hunters whose personal hobby is the 

same as yours. Any outdoorsman will 
gladly give you a list of his personal 


friends who are fishing and hunting ! Street............cccccccccceceeeccccccceeecs | 
enthusiasts and in that way you can | 
build an endless chain of prospects who | city eee Ce | 


will enjoy our magazine. 
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They Mailed 


the Coupon 





J. M. Feltner, of 
Ky., says—” 

must say that I 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in gettin 

my hunting an 

fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 


“44H 





} K. Martin, of 
lawaii, says—" 
received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were so easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 


“+4 





Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporte r that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs. 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OUTDOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 


“+48 





Jas. Burnett, of 
Towanda, Pa., 
says—‘“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45 subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. It was more 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester.”* 























we ve 


Boy, oh boy, 

got the answer now! Those 
| ene rl 

pheasants won’t lie close, but ves 
we should worry with Klean- [ 
bore Nitro Express Loads to 


reach right out and drop em” 


KLEANBORE 


Game Loads 


SHELLS: 


Nitro Express 
Shur Shot 
Trap Loads 
Skeet. Loads 


Arrow Express (Lacquered) 


Pheasant hunters have learned what the wise old 
duck hunters have known for a long time. Now, 
they’ve quit cussin’ the dogs when an old cock 
bird jumps up way out in front. They just cut 
loose and whang him with KLEANBORE 
NITRO EXPRESS ~ the 
hitting shell. 

For shooting at close or average ranges try 
KLEANBORE GAME LOADS or SHUR 
SHOT SHELLS—NITRO EXPRESS for 


long range, hard 


rack him down...Hes not 








KL 


eee R.A.Co, 


Remington, 


EANBO 


NITRO EXPRESS 





the EXTREME LONG RANGES. All 
Kleanbore shells have that supreme accuracy and 
dependability which have made Kleanbore rifle 
cartridges the leaders in metallic ammunition, 
holding practically all rifle records at all dis- 
tances. Be sure to get Kleanbore—the green 
sliells in the green boxes. Write for a descriptive 
folder. Address Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Originators and Sole Manu- 
facturers of Kleanbore Ammunition. 








too far. 





RE 





to HB 





